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THE THREE STAGES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue first of living poets has drawn a parallel of elaborate eloquence 
between Shakespeare and the sea; and the likeness holds good in 
many points of less significance than those which have been set 
down by the master-hand. For two hundred years at least have 
students of every kind put forth in every sort of boat on a longer 
or a shorter voyage of research across the waters of that unsounded 
sea. From the paltriest fishing-craft to such majestic galleys as 
were steered by Coleridge and by Goethe, each division of the fleet 
has done or has essayed its turn of work; some busied in dredging 
along shore, some taking surveys of this or that gulf or headland, 
some putting forth through shine and ‘shadow into the darkness of 
the great deep. Nor does it seem as if there would sooner be an 
end to men’s labour on this than on the other sea. But here a 
difference is perceptible. The material ocean has been so far 
mastered by the wisdom and the heroism of man that we may look 
for a time to come when the mystery shall be manifest of its furthest 
north and south, and men resolve the secret of the uttermost parts 
of the sea: the poles also may find their Columbus. But the limits 
of that other ocean, the laws of its tides, the motive of its forces, 
the mystery of its unity, and the secret of its change, no seafarer of 
us all may ever think thoroughly to know. No wind-gauge will 
help us to the science of its storms, no lead-line sound for us the 
depth of its divine and terrible serenity. 

As, however, each generation for some two centuries now, or 
more, has witnessed fresh attempts at pilotage and fresh expeditions 
of discovery undertaken in the seas of Shakespeare, it may be well 
to study a little the laws of navigation in such waters as these, and 
look well to compass and rudder before we accept the guidance of a 
strange helmsman or make proffer for trial of our own. There are 
shoals and quicksands on which many a seafarer has run his craft 
aground in time past, and others of more special peril to adventurers 
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of the present day. The chances of shipwreck vary in a certain 
degree with each new change of vessel and each fresh muster of 
hands. At one time a main rock of offence on which the stoutest 
ships of discovery were wont to split was the narrow and slippery 
reef of verbal emendation ; and upon this our native pilots were too 
many of them prone to steer. Others fell becalmed off-shore in a 
German fog of philosophic theories, and would not be persuaded 
that the house of words they had built in honour of Shakespeare 
was “dark as hell,’”’ seeing “it had bay windows, transparent as 
barricadoes, and the clear-stories towards the south-north were as 
lustrous as ebony.” These are not the most besetting dangers of 
more modern steersmen: what we have to guard against now is 
neither a repetition of the pedantries of Steevens nor a recrudescence 
of the moralities of Ulrici. Fresh follies spring up in new paths 
of criticism, and fresh labourers in a fruitless field are at hand to 
gather them and to garner. A discovery of some importance has 
recently been proclaimed as with blare of vociferous trumpets and 
flutter of triumphal flags; no less a discovery than this—that a 
singer must be tested by his song. Well, it is something that 
criticism should at length be awake to that wholly indisputable fact, 
that learned and laborious men, who can hear only with their fingers, 
should open their eyes to admit such a novelty, their minds to accept 
such a paradox, as that a painter should be studied in his pictures, 
and a poet in his verse. To the common herd of students and 
lovers of either art this may perhaps appear no great discovery ; 
but that it should at length have dawned even upon the race of 
commentators is a sign which in itself might be taken as a presage 
of new light to come and an epoch of miracle yet to be. Unhappily 
it is as yet but a partial revelation that has been vouchsafed to them. 
To the recognition of the apocalyptic fact that a workman can only 
be known by his work, and that without examination of his method 
and material that work can hardly be studied to much purpose, 
they have yet to add the knowledge of a further truth no less 
recondite and abstruse than this, that as the technical work of a 
painter appeals to the eye, so the technical work of a poet appeals to 
the ear. It follows that men who have none are as likely to arrive 
at any profitable end by the application of metrical tests to the work 
of Shakespeare, as a blind man by the application of his theory of 
colours to the work of Titian. 

It is certainly no news to other than professional critics that 
no means of study can be more precious or more necessary to a 
student of Shakespeare than this of tracing the course of his work 
by the growth and development, through various modes and changes, 
of his metre. But the faculty of using such means of study is not to 
be had for the asking ; it is not to be earned by the most assiduous 
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toil; it is not to. be secured by the learning of years; it is not to be 
attained by the devotion of a life. No proficiency in grammar and 
arithmetic, no science of numeration, and no scheme of prosody, will 
be here of the least avail. Though the pedagogue were Briareus 
himself who would thus bring Shakespeare under the rule of his 
rod, or Shelley within the limit of his line, he would lack fingers on 
which to count the syllables that make up their music, the infinite 
varieties of measure that complete the changes and the chimes of 
perfect verse. It is but lost labour that they rise up so early, and so 
late take rest; not a Scaliger or Salmasius of them all will sooner 
solve the riddle of the simplest than of the subtlest melody. Least 
of all will the method of a scholiast be likely to serve him as a clue 
to the hidden things of Shakespeare. For all the counting up of 
numbers and casting up of figures that a whole university, nay, a 
whole universe of pedants could accomplish, no teacher and no 
learner would ever be a whit the nearer to the haven where they 
would be. In spite of all tabulated statements and regulated sum- 
maries of research, the music that will not be dissected or defined, 
the “spirit of sense,” that is one and indivisible from the body or 
the raiment of speech that clothes it, keeps safe the secret of its 
sound. Yet itis no less a task than this that the scholiasts have girt 
themselves to achieve: they will pluck out the heart not of Hamlet’s 
but of Shakespeare’s mystery by the means of a metrical test, and 
this test is to be applied by a purely arithmetical process. It is 
useless to pretend or to protest that they work by any rule but the 
rule of thumb and finger: that they have no ear to work by, what- 
ever outward show they may make of unmistakable ears, the very 
nature of their project gives full and damning proof. Properly 
understood, this that they call the metrical test is doubtless, as they 
say, the surest or the sole sure key to one side of the secrets of 
Shakespeare ; but they will never understand it properly who pro- 
pose to secure it by the ingenious device of numbering the syllables 
and tabulating the results of a computation which shall attest in 
exact sequence the quantity, order, and proportion of single and 
double endings, of rhyme and blank verse, of regular lines and 
irregular, to be traced in each play by the horny eye and the 
callous finger of a pedant. “TI am ill at these numbers :” those in 
which I have sought to become an expert are numbers of another 
sort; but having, from well-nigh the first years I can remember, 
made of the study of Shakespeare the chief intellectual business, 
and found in it the chief spiritual delight, of my whole life, I can 
hardly think myself less qualified than another to offer an opinion 
on the metrical points at issue. 

The progress and expansion of style and harmony in the successive 
works of Shakespeare must in some indefinite degree be perceptible to 
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the youngest as to the eldest, to the dullest as to the keenest of 
Shakespearian students. But to trace and verify the various shades 
and gradations of this progress, the ebb and flow of alternate in- 
fluences, the delicate and infinite subtleties of change and growth 
discernible in the spirit and the speech of the greatest among poets, 
is a task not less beyond the reach of a scholiast than beyond the 
faculties of a child. He who would attempt it with any chance of 
profit must above all things remember at starting that the inner 
and the outer qualities of a poet’s work are of their very nature 
indivisible ; that any criticism is of necessity worthless which looks 
to one side only, whether it be to the outer or to the inner quality of 
the work ; that the fatuity of pedantic ignorancé never devised a 
grosser absurdity than the attempt to separate esthetic from scientific 
criticism by a strict line of demarcation, and to bring all critical 
work under one or the other head of this exhaustive division. 
Criticism without accurate science of the thing criticized can indeed 
have no other value than may belong to the genuine record of a 
spontaneous impression; but it is not less certain that criticism 
which busies itself only with the outer husk or technical shell of a 
great artist’s work, taking no account of the spirit or the thought 
which informs it, cannot have even so much value as this. Without 
study of his forms of metre, or his scheme of colours, we shall certainly 
fail to appreciate or even to apprehend the gist or the worth of a 
painter’s or a poet’s design ; but to note down the number of special 
words, and cast up the sum of superfluous syllables used once or twice 
or twenty times in the structure of a single poem, will help us exactly 
as much as a naked catalogue of the colours employed in a par- 
ticular picture. A tabulated statement or summary of the precise 
number of blue or green, red or white draperies to be found in a 
precise number of paintings by the same hand, will not of itself afford 
much enlightenment to any but the youngest of possible students; 
nor will a mere list of double or single, masculine or feminine 
terminations discoverable in a given amount of verse from the same 
quarter prove of much use or benefit to an adult reader of common 
intelligence. What such an one requires is the guidance which can 
be given by no metremonger or colour-grinder: the suggestion 
which may help him to discern at once the cause and the effect of 
every choice or change of metre and of colour ; which may show him 
at one glance the reason and the result of every shade, and of every 
tone, which tends to compose and to complete the gradual scale of their 
final harmonies. This method of study is generally accepted as the only 
one applicable to the work of a great painter by any criticism worthy of 
the name: it should also be recognised as the sole method by which 
the work of a great poet can be studied to any serious purpose. For 
the student it can be no less useful, for the expert it should be no 
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less easy, to trace through its several stages of expansion and trans- 
figuration the genius of Chaucer or of Shakespeare, of Milton or of 
Shelley, than the genius of Titian or of Raffael, of Turner or of 
Rossetti. Some great artists there are of either kind in whom no 
such process of growth or transformation is perceptible ; of these are 
Coleridge and Blake: from the sunrise to the sunset of their working 
day we can trace no demonstrable increase and no visible diminution 
of the divine capacities or the inborn defects of either man’s genius, 
but not of such, as a rule, are the greatest among artists of any sect. 
Another rock on which modern steersmen of a more skilful hand 
than these are yet liable to run, through too much confidence, is the 
love of their own conjectures as to the actual date or the secret 
history of a particular play or passage. To err on this side requires 
more thought, more learning, and more ingenuity than we need 
think to find in a whole tribe of finger-counters and figure-casters ; 
but the outcome of these good gifts, if strained or perverted to 
capricious use, may prove no less barren of profit than the labours 
of a pedant on the letter of the text. It is a tempting exercise of 
intelligence for a dexterous and keen-witted scholar to apply his 
solid learning and his vivid fancy to the detection or the interpre- 
tation of some new or obscure point in a great man’s life or work; 
but none the less is it a perilous pastime to give the reins to a learned 
fancy, and let loose conjecture on the trail of any dubious crotchets 
or the secret of any supposed allusion that may spring up in the way 
of its confident and eager quest. To start a new solution of some 
crucial problem, to track some new under-current of concealed 
significance in a passage hitherto neglected or misconstrued, is, to a 
critic of this higher class, a delight as keen as that of scientific dis- 
covery to students of another sort: the pity is that he can bring no 
such certain or immediate test to verify the value of his discovery as 
lies ready to the hand of the man of science. Whether he have lit 
upon a windfall or a mare’s nest can be decided by no direct proof, 
but only by time and the general acceptance of competent judges ; 
and this cannot often be reasonably expected for theories which can 
appeal for support or confirmation to no positive evidence, but at 
best to a cloudy and shifting probability. What personal or political 
allusions may lurk under the text of Shakespeare we can never know, 
and should consequently forbear to hang upon a hypothesis of this 
floating and nebulous kind any serious opinion which might gravely 
affect our estimate of his work or his position with regard to other 
men, with whom some public or private interest may possibly have 
brought him into contact or collision. When, however, sucha wealth 
and weight of learning, such brilliancy and fertility of conjecture, 
have together been brought to bear upon this question as we have 
seen of late years applied to it, we cannot but hope that some real 
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light may be struck out on the subject in passing ; and even if we get 
none sure or strong enough to steer by in safety towards any actual 
port of belief, we may thankfully enjoy the new knowledge and the 
fresh illustration supplied by such labours as those of the editor of 
the “Siege of Antwerp,” the first and (to the keen disappointment I 
should think of many students besides myself) the last instalment of 
a series projected under the title of “The School of Shakespeare,” or 
the author of some articles in the last numbers published of the 
North British Review, on the supposed secret meanings and latent 
controversies traceable in the works of Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
their several satellites or subordinates, antagonists or allies. Absolute 
confidence or positive belief we need not feel bound or inclined to 
accord to the conjectures of such writers ; but from the treasures of 
their critical and historical scholarship, from the acute strenuous 
exercise of the energies of their thoughts, from the ardour of study 
and intelligence devoted to matters of such keen interest to us all, it 
must be our own fault and our own loss if we fail to carry away any 
sense of profit or impression of enjoyment. And this we may do 
while guarding ourselves against the temptation to assume or to 
accept, as matter of established fact, any theory, though never so 
ingenious, which has no evident footing on the solid ground of proof. 


The aim of the present study is simply to set down what the writer 
believes to be certain demonstrable truths as to the progress and 
development of style, the outer and the inner changes of manner 
as of matter, of method as of design, which may be discerned in the 
work of:Shakespeare. The principle here adopted, and the views 
here put forward, have not been suddenly discovered or lightly taken 
up out of any desire to make a show of theoretical ingenuity. For 
years past I have held and maintained, in private discussion with 
friends and fellow-students, the opinions which I now submit to more 
public judgment. How far they may coincide with those advanced 
by others I cannot say, and have not been careful to inquire. The 
mere fact of coincidence or of dissent on such a question is of less 
importance than the principle accepted by either student as the 
groundwork of his theory, the mainstay of his opinion. It is no 
part of my project or my hope to establish the actual date of any 
among the various plays, or to determine point by point the lineal 
order of their succession. I have examined no table or catalogue of 
recent or of earlier date, from the time of Malone onwards, with a 
view to confute by my reasoning the conclusions of another, or by 
the assistance of his theories to corroborate my own. It is impossible 
to fix or decide, by inner or outer evidence, the precise order of pro- 
duction, much less of composition, which critics of the present or the 
past may have set their wits to verify in vain ; but it is quite possible 
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to show that the work of Shakespeare is naturally divisible into 
classes, which may serve us to distinguish and determine, as by land- 
marks, the several stages or periods of his mind and art. 

Of these the three chief periods or stages are so unmistakably 
indicated by the mere text itself, and so easily recognisable by the 
veriest tiro in the school of Shakespeare, that even were I as certain 
of being the first to point them out as I am conscious of having long 
since discovered and verified them without assistance or suggestion from 
any but Shakespeare himself, I should be disposed to claim but little 
credit for a discovery which must in all likelihood have been fore- 
stalled by the common insight of some hundred or more students in 
time past. The difficulty begins with the really debatable question 
of subdivisions. There are certain plays which may be said to hang 
on the borderland between one period and the next, with one foot 
lingering and one advanced; and these must be classed according to 
the dominant note of their style, the greater or lesser proportion of 
qualities proper to the earlier or the later stage of thought and 
writing. At one time I was inclined to think the whole catalogue 
more accurately divisible into four classes; but the line of demar- 
cation between the third and fourth would have been so much fainter 
than those which mark off the first period from the second, and the 
second from the third, that it seemed on the whole a more correct 
and adequate arrangement to assume that the last period might be 
subdivided if necessary into a first and second stage. This somewhat 
precise and pedantic scheme of study I have adopted from no love of 
rigid or formal system, but simply to make the method of my critical 
process as clear as the design. That design is to examine by internal 
evidence alone the growth and the expression of spirit and of speech, 
the ebb and flow of thought and style, discernible in the successive 
periods of Shakespeare’s work; to study the phases of mind, the 
changes of tone, the passage or progress from an old manner to a 
new, the reversion or relapse. from a later to an earlier habit, which 
may assuredly be traced in the modulations of his varying verse, but 
can only be traced by ear and not by finger. I have busied myself 
with no baseless speculations as to the possible or probable date of 
the first appearance of this play or of that on the stage; and it is not 
unlikely that the order of succession here adopted or suggested may 
not always coincide with the chronological order of production ; nor 
will the principle or theory by which I have undertaken to class the 
successive plays of each period be affected or impaired though it 
should chance that a play ranked by me as belonging to a later 
stage of work should actually have been produced earlier than others 
which in my lists are assigned to a subsequent date. It is not, so to 
speak, the literal but the spiritual order which I have studied to 
observe and to indicate: the periods which I seek to define belong 
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not to chronology but to art. No student need be reminded how 
common a thing it is to recognise in the later work of a great artist 
some partial reappearance of his early tone or manner, some passing 
return to his early lines of work and habits of style since modified or 
abandoned. Such work, in part at least, may properly be said to 
belong rather to the earlier stage, whose manner it resumes, than to 
the later stage at which it was actually produced, and in which it 
stands out as a marked exception among the works of the same 
period. And it is not easier, easy as it is, to discern and to define 
the three main stages of Shakespeare’s work and progress, than to 
classify under their several heads the representative plays 
belonging to each period by the law of their’ nature, if not by 
the accident of their date. There are certain dominant qualities 
which do on the whole distinguish not only the later from the 
earlier plays, but the second period from the first, the third period 
from the second ; and it is with these qualities alone that the higher 
criticism, be it esthetic or scientific, has properly anything to do. 

A new method of solution has been applied to various difficulties 
which have been discovered or invented in the text by the care or the 
perversity of recent commentators, whose principle of explanation is 
easier to abuse than to use with any likelihood of profit. It is at least 
simpleenough for the simplest of critics to apply or misapply : whenever 
they see or suspect an inequality or an incongruity which may bewholly 
imperceptible to eyes uninured to the use of their spectacles, they 
assume at once the presence of another workman, the intrusion of a 
stranger’s hand. This supposition of a double authorship is naturally 
as impossible to refute as to establish by other than internal evidence 
and appeal to the private judgment or perception of the reader. But 
it is no better than the last resource of an empiric, the last refuge of 
a sciolist—a refuge which the soundest of scholars will be slowest 
to seek, a resource which the most competent of critics will be least 
ready to adopt. Once admitted as a principle of general application, 
there are no lengths to which it may not carry, there are none 
to which it has not carried, the audacious fatuity and the arrogant 
incompetence of tamperers with the authentic text. Recent editors 
who have taken on themselves the high office of guiding English 
youth in its first study of Shakespeare have proposed to excise or 
to obelise whole passages which the delight and wonder of youth 
and age alike, of the rawest as of the ripest among students, have 
agreed to consecrate as examples of his genius at its highest. In 
the last trumpet-notes of Macbeth’s defiance and despair, in the last 
rallying cry of the hero re-awakened in the tyrant at his utmost 
hour of need, there have been men and scholars, Englishmen and 
editors, who have detected the alien voice of a pretender, the false 
ring of a foreign blast that was not blown by Shakespeare, words 
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that for centuries past have touched the hearts with fire of thousands 
in each age since they were first inspired—words with the whole 
sound in them of battle or a breaking sea, and with the whole soul 
of pity and terror mingled and melted into each other in the fierce 
last speech of a spirit grown ‘‘aweary of the sun,” have been 
calmly transferred from the account of Shakespeare to the score of 
Middleton. And this, forsooth, the student of the future is to 
accept on the authority of men who bring to the support of their 
decision the unanswerable plea of years spent in the collation and 
examination of texts never hitherto explored and compared with 
such energy of learned labour. If this be the issue of learning and 
of industry, the most indolent and ignorant of readers who retains 
his natural capacity to be moved and mastered by the natural delight 
of contact with heavenly things is better off by far than the most 
studious and strenuous of all scholiasts who ever claimed acquiescence 
or challenged dissent on the strength of his life-long labours and 
hard-earned knowledge of the letter of the text. Such an one is 
indeed ‘‘in a parlous state ;”’ and any boy whose heart first begins to 
burn within him, who feels his blood kindle and his spirit dilate, 
his pulse leap and his eyes lighten, over a first study of Shakespeare, 
may say to such a teacher with better reason than Touchstone said 
to Corin, “ Truly, thou art damned; like an ill-roasted egg, all on 
one side.”” Nor could charity itself hope much profit for him from 
the moving appeal and the pious prayer which temper that 
severity of sentence,—‘ Wilt thou rest damned? God help thee, 
shallow man! God make incision in thee! Thou art raw.” 
And raw he is like to remain for all his learning, and for all incisions 
that can be made in the horny hide of a self-conceit to be pierced 
by the puncture of no man’s pen. It was bad enough while theorists 
of this breed confined themselves to the suggestion of a possible 
partnership with Fletcher, a possible interpolation by Jonson; but 
in the descent from these to the alleged adulteration of the text by 
Middleton and Rowley we have surely sounded the very lowest 
depth of folly attainable by the utmost alacrity in sinking which 
may yet be possible to the bastard brood of Scriblerus. For my 
part, I shall not be surprised though the next discoverer should 
assure us that half at least of Hamlet is evidently due to the 
collaboration of Heywood, while the greater part of Othello is as 
clearly assignable to the hand of Shirley. 

Akin to this form of folly, but less pernicious, though not more 
profitable, is the fancy of inventing some share for Shakespeare in 
the composition of plays which the veriest insanity of conjecture 
or caprice could not venture to lay wholly to his charge. . This 
fancy, comparatively harmless as it is, requires no ground of proof 
to go upon, no prop of likelihood to support it; without so much 
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help as may be borrowed from the faintest and most fitful of 
traditions, it spins its own evidence spider-like out of its own inner 
conscience or conceit, and proffers it with confident complacency 
for men’s acceptance. Here, again, I cannot but see a mere waste 
of fruitless learning and bootless ingenuity. That Shakespeare 
began by retouching and recasting the work of elder and lesser 
men we all know; that he may afterwards have set his hand to 
the task of adding or altering a line or a passage here and there in 
some few of the plays brought out under his direction as manager or 
proprietor of a theatre is of course possible, but can neither be 
affirmed nor denied with any profit in default of the least frag- 
ment of historic or traditional evidence. Any attempt to verify the 
imaginary touch of-his hand in plays of whose history we know no 
more than that they were acted on the boards of his theatre, can be 
but a diversion for the restless leisure of ingenious and ambitious 
scholars; it will give no clue by which the student who simply 
seeks to know what can be known with certainty of the poet and 
his work may hope to be guided towards any safe issue or trust- 
worthy result. Less pardonable and more presumptuous than this 
is the pretension of minor critics to dissect an authentic play of 
Shakespeare scene by scene, and assign different parts of the same 
poem to different dates by the same pedagogic rules of numeration 
and mensuration which they would apply to the general question of 
the order and succession of his collective works. This vivisection 
of a single poem is not defensible as a freak of scholarship— 
an excursion beyond the bounds of bare proof, from which the 
wanderer may chance to bring back, if not such treasure as he went 
out to seek, yet some stray godsend or rare literary windfall which 
may serve to excuse his indulgence in the seemingly profitless 
pastime of a truant disposition. It is a pure impertinence to affirm 
with oracular assurance what might perhaps be admissible as a 
suggestion offered with the due diffidence of modest and genuine 
scholarship ; to assert on the strength of the personal intuition of 
a private pedant that such must be the history or such the composi- 
tion of a great work whose history he alone could tell, whose com- 
position he alone could explain, who gave it to us as his genius had 
given it to him. 

From these several rocks and quicksands I trust, at least, to keep 
my humbler course at a safe distance, and steer clear of all sandy 
shallows of theory or sunken shoals of hypothesis on which no pilot 
can be certain of safe anchorage; avoiding all assumption, though 
never so plausible, for which no ground, but that of fancy, can be 
shown, all suggestion though never so ingenious for which no proof 
but that of conjecture can be advanced. For instance, I shall neither 
assume nor accept the theory of a double authorship or of a double 
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date by which the supposed inequalities may be accounted for, the 
supposed difficulties may be swept away, that for certain readers dis- 
turb the study of certain plays of Shakespeare. Only where universal 
tradition and the general concurrence of all reasonable critics, past 
and present, combine to indicate an unmistakable difference of touch 
or an unmistakable diversity of date between this and that portion 
of the same play, or where the internal evidence of interpolation 
perceptible to the most careless and undeniable by the most perverse 
of readers, is supported by the public judgment of men qualified to 
express and competent to defend an opinion, have I thought it 
allowable to adopt this facile method of explanation. No scholar, for 
example, believes in the single authorship of Pericles or Andronicus ; 
none, I suppose, would now question the part taken by some hireling 
or journeyman in the arrangement or completion for the stage of 
Timon of Athens; and few, probably, would refuse to admit a 
‘doubt of the total authenticity or uniform workmanship of the 
Taming of the Shrew. As few, I hope, are prepared to follow the 
fantastic and confident suggestions of every unquiet and arrogant 
innovator who may seek to append his name to the long scroll of 
Shakespearian parasites, by the display of a brand-new hypothesis as 
to the uncertain date or authorship of some passage or some play 
which has never before been subjected to the scientific scrutiny of 
such a pertinacious analyst. The more modest design of the present 
study has in part been already indicated, and will explain as it 
proceeds, if there be anything in it worth explanation. Itis no part 
of my ambition to loose the Gordian knots which others who found 
indissoluble, have sought in vain to cut in sunder with blunter swords 
than the Macedonian ; but, after so many adventures and attempts, 
there may perhaps yet be room for an attempt yet unessayed, for a 
study by the ear alone of Shakespeare’s metrical progress, and a study 
by the light thus obtained of the corresponsive progress within, 
which found expression and embodiment in these outward and visible 
changes. The one study will be then seen to be the natural comple- 
ment and the inevitable consequence of the other ; and the patient 
pursuit of the simpler and more apprehensible object of research will 
appear as the only sure method by which a reasonable and faithful 
student may think to attain so much as the porch or entrance to 
that higher knowledge which no faithful and reasonable study of 
Shakespeare can ever for a moment fail to keep in sight as the 
haven of its final hope, the goal of its ultimate labour. 

When Christopher Marlowe came up to London from Cam- 
bridge, a boy in years, a man in genius, and a god in ambition, he 
found the stage which he was born to transfigure and re-create by 
the might and masterdom of his genius encumbered with a litter of 
rude rhyming farces and tragedies which the first wave of his im- 
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perial hand swept so utterly out of sight and hearing that hardly by 
piecing together such fragments of that buried rubbish as it is now 
possible to unearth can we rebuild in imagination so much of the 
rough and crumbling walls that fell before the trumpet-blast of 
Tamburlaine, as may give us some conception of the rabble dynasty 
of rhymers whom he overthrew—of the citadel of dramatic barbarism 
which was stormed and sacked at the first charge of the young con- 
queror who came to lead English audiences and to deliver English 
poetry 


‘* From jig ging veins of rhyming mother-wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay.” 


When we speak of the drama that existed before the coming of 
Marlowe, and that vanished at his advent, we think usually of the 
rhyming plays written wholly or mainly in ballad verse of fourteen 
syllables—of the Kings Darius and Cambyses, the Promos and Cas- 
sandra of Whetstone, or the Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes of George 
Peele. If we turn from these abortions of tragedy to the metrical 
farces which may fairly be said to contain the germ or embryo of 
English comedy (a form of dramatic art which certainly owes 
nothing to the father of our tragic stage), we find far more of hope 
and promise in the broad free sketches of the flagellant head master 
of Eton and the bibulous Bishop of Bath and Wells; and must 
admit that hands used to wield the crosier or the birch proved them- 
selves more skilful at the lighter labours of the stage—more success- 
ful even in the secular and bloodless business of a field neither 
clerical nor scholastic—than any tragic rival of the opposite party 
to that so jovially headed by Orbilius Udall and Silenus Still. These 
twin pillars of church and school and stage were strong enough 
to support on the shoulders of their authority the first crude fabric 
or formless model of our comic theatre, while the tragic boards were 
still creaking and cracking under the jingling canter of Cambyses 
or the tuneless tramp of Gorboduc. This one play which the 
charity of Sidney excepts from his general anathema on the nascent 
stage of England has hitherto been erroneously described as written 
in blank verse—an error which I can only attribute to the preva- 
lence.of a groundless assumption that whatever is neither prose nor 
rhyme must of necessity be definable as blank verse. But the 
measure, I must repeat, which was adopted by the authors of 
Gorbodue is by no means so definable. Blank it certainly is; but 
verse it assuredly is not. There can be no verse where there is no 
modulation, no rhythm where there is no music. Blank verse came 
into life in England at the birth of the shoemaker’s son who had 
but to open his yet beardless lips, and the high-born poem which 
had Sackville to father and Sidney to sponsor was silenced and 
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eclipsed for ever among the poor plebeian crowd of rhyming shadows 
that waited in death on the noble nothingness of its patrician 
shade. 

These, I suppose, are the first or the only plays whose names 
recur to the memory of the general reader when he thinks of the 
English stage before Marlowe; but there was, I suspect, a whole 
class of plays then current, and more or less supported by popular 
favour, of which hardly a sample is now extant, and which cannot 
be classed with such as these. The poets or rhymesters who supplied 
them had already seen good to clip the cumbrous and bedraggled 
skirts of those dreary verses, run all to seed and weed, which jingled 
their thin bells at the tedious end of fourteen weary syllables; and 
for this curtailment of the shambling and sprawling lines which had 
hitherto done duty as tragic metre some credit may be due to these 
obscure purveyors of forgotten ware for the second epoch of our 
stage: if indeed, as I presume, we may suppose that this reform, 
such as it was, had begun before the time of Marlowe; otherwise, 
no doubt, little credit would be due to men who, with so high an 
example before them, were content simply to snip away the rags 
and fringes, to patch the seams and tatters, of the ragged coat of 
rhyme which they might have exchanged for that royal robe of 
heroic verse with which he had clothed the ungrown limbs of limping 
and lisping tragedy. But, if these also may be reckoned among his 
precursors, the dismissal from stage service of the dolorous and 
drudging metre employed by the earliest school of theatrical rhyme- 
sters must be taken to mark a real step in advance; and in that 
case we possess at least a single example of the rhyming tragedies 
which had their hour between the last plays written, wholly or 
partially, in ballad metre and the first plays written in blank verse. 
The tragedy of Selimus, Emperor of the Turks, published in 1594, 
may then serve to indicate the brief and obscure period of transition. 
Whole scenes of this singular play are written in rhyming iambics, 
some in the measure of “ Don Juan,” some in the measure of 
“Venus and Adonis.” The couplets and quatrains, so much affected 
and so reluctantly abandoned by Shakespeare after the first stage of 
his dramatic progress, are in no other play, that I know of, diversi- 
fied by this alternate variation of “sesta” with “ottava rima.” This 
may have been an exceptional experiment due merely to the caprice 
of one eccentric rhymester; but in any case we may assume it 
to mark the extreme limit, the ultimate development of rhyming 
tragedy after the ballad metre had been happily exploded. The 
play is on other grounds worth attention as a sign of the times, 
though on poetical grounds it is assuredly worth none. Part of it 
is written in blank verse, or at least in rhymeless lines; so that 
after all it probably followed in the wake of Zamburlaine, half 
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adopting and half rejecting the innovations of that fiery reformer, 
who wrought on the old English stage no less a miracle than Hernani 
on the French stage in the days of our fathers. That Sedimus was 
published four years later than Zamburlaine, in the year following 
the death of Marlowe, proves of course nothing as to the date of its 
production ; and even if it was written and acted in the year of its 
publication, it undoubtedly in the main represents the work of a 
prior era to the reformation of the stage by Marlowe. The level 
regularity of its unrhymed scenes is just like that of the weaker 
portions of Titus Andronicus and the First Part of Henry the Sixth— 
the opening scene, for example, of either play. With Andronicus it 
has also in common the quality of exceptional monstrosity, a delight 
in the parade of mutilation as well as of massacre. It seems to me 
possible that the same hand may have been at work on all three 
plays; for that Marlowe’s is traceable in those parts of the two 
retouched by Shakespeare, which bear no traces of his touch, 
is a theory to the full as absurd as that which would impute to 
Shakespeare the charge of their entire composition. The revolution 
effected by Marlowe naturally raised the same cry against its author 
as the revolution effected by Hugo. That Shakespeare should not 
at once have enlisted under his banner is less inexplicable than 
it may seem. He was naturally addicted to rhyme, though if we 
put aside the. Sonnets we must admit that in rhyme he never 
did anything worth Marlowe’s Hero and Leander : he did not, like 
Marlowe, see at once that it must be reserved for less active forms 
of poetry than the tragic drama; and he was personally, it seems, 
in opposition to Marlowe and his school of academic playwrights— 
the band of bards in which Oxford and Cambridge were respectively 
and respectably represented by Peele and Greene. But in his very 
first plays, comic or tragic or historic, we can see the collision and 
conflict of the two influences; his evil angel, rhyme, yielding step 
by step, and note by note, to the strong advance of that better 
genius who came to lead him into the loftier paths of Marlowe. 
There is not a single passage in Titus Andronicus more Shakespearian 
than the magnificent quatrain of Tamora upon the eagle and the 
little birds ; but the rest of the scene in which we come upon it, and 
the whole scene preceding, are in blank verse of more variety and 
vigour than we find in the baser parts of the play; and these if any 
scenes we may surely attribute to Shakespeare. Again, the last 
battle of Talbot seems to me as undeniably the master’s work as 
the scene in the Temple Gardens or the courtship of Margaret by 
Suffolk; while as we are certain that he cannot have written the 
opening scene, that he was at any stage of his career incapable of it, 
so may we believe as well as hope that he is guiltless of any com- 
plicity in that detestable part of the play which attempts to defile 
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the memory of the virgin saviour of her country.’ In style it is not, 
I think, above the range of George Peele at his best; and to have 
written even the last of those scenes can add but little discredit to 
the memory of a man already disgraced as the defamer of Eleanor of 
Castile, while it would be a relief to feel assured that there was but 
one English poet of any genius who could be capable of either villany. 

In this play, then, more decisively than in Titus Andronicus, we 
find Shakespeare at work (so to speak) with both hands—with his left 
hand of rhyme, and his right hand of blank verse. The left is loth 
to forego the practice of its peculiar music ; yet as the action of the 
right grows freer, and its touch grows stronger, it becomes more and 
more certain that the other must cease playing, under pain of pro- 
ducing mere discord and disturbance in the scheme of tragic harmony. 
We imagine that the writer must himself have felt the scene of 
the roses to be pitched in a truer key than the noble scene of 
parting between the old hero and his son on the verge of desperate 
battle and certain death. This is the last and loftiest farewell note 
of rhyming tragedy; still, in Richard the Second and in Romeo and 
Juliet it struggles for awhile to keep its footing, but now more visibly 
in vain. Therhymed scenes in these plays are too plainly the survivals 
of a ruder and feebler stage of work ; they cannot hold their own in 
the new order with even such discordant effect of incongruous excel- 
lence and inharmonious beauty as belong to the death-scene of the 
Talbots when matched against the quarrelling-scene of Somerset 
and York. Yet the briefest glance over the plays of the first epoch 
in the work of Shakespeare will suffice to show how protracted was 
the struggle and how gradual the defeat of rhyme. Setting aside 
the retouched plays, we find on the list one tragedy, two histories, 
and four, if not five, comedies which the least critical reader would 
attribute to this first epoch of work. In three of these comedies 
rhyme can hardly be said to be beaten ; that is, the rhyming scenes 
are, on the whole, equal to the unrhymed in power and beauty. In 
the single tragedy, and in one of the two histories, we may say that 
rhyme fights hard for life, but is undeniably worsted ; that is, they 
contain as to quantity a large proportion of rhymed verse, but as to 
quality the rhymed part bears no proportion whatever to the 
unrhymed. In two scenes we may say that the whole heart or spirit 
of Romeo and Juliet is summed up and distilled into perfect and pure 
expression ; and these two are written in blank verse of equable and 
blameless melody. Outside the garden scene in the second act, and 
the balcony scene in the third, there is much that is fanciful and 


(1) One thing is certain, that damnable last scene at which the gorge rises even to 
remember it is in execution as unlike the crudest phase of Shakespeare’s style as in 
conception it is unlike the idlest birth of his spirit. Let us hope that so foul a thing 
could not have been done in even tolerably good verse. 
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graceful, much of elegiac pathos and fervid, if fantastic, passion ; 
much also of superfluous rhetoric, and (as it were) of wordy melody, 
which flows and foams hither and thither with something of extrava- 
gance and excess; but in these two there is no flow, no outbreak, no 
superflux, and no failure. Throughout certain scenes of the Third 
and Fourth Acts I think it may be reasonably and reverently allowed 
that the river of verse has broken its banks, not as yet through the 
force and weight of its gathering stream, but merely through the 
weakness of the barriers or boundaries found. insufficient to confine it. 
And here we may with deference venture on a guess why Shake- 
speare was so long so loth to forego the restraint of rhyme. When he 
wrote, and even when he re-wrote or at least retouched, his youngest 
tragedy he had not yet the strength to walk straight in the steps of 
the mighty master, but two months older than himself by birth, 
whose foot never from the first faltered in the arduous path of severer 
tragic verse. The loveliest of love-plays is after all a child of “his 
salad days, when he was green in judgment,” though assuredly not 
“cold in blood ”—a physical condition as difficult to conceive of 
Shakespeare at any age as of Cleopatra. It is in the scenes of 
vehement passion, of ardour and of agony, that we feel the compara- 
tive weakness of a yet ungrown hand, the tentative uncertain grasp 
of a stripling giant. The two utterly beautiful scenes are not of this 
kind ; they deal with simple joy and with simple sorrow, with the 
gladness of meeting and the sadness of parting love; but between 
and behind them come scenes of more fierce emotion, full of surprise, 
of violence, of unrest ; and with these the poet is not yet (if I dare say 
. 80) quite strong enough to deal. Apollo has not yet put on the 
sinews of Hercules. At a later date we may fancy or may find that 
when the Herculean muscle is full grown, the voice in him which 
was as the voice of Apollo is for a passing moment impaired. In 
Measure for Measure, where the adult and gigantic god has grappled 
with the greatest and most terrible of energies and of passions, we 
miss the music of a younger note that rang through Romeo and Juliet ; 
but before the end this too revives, as pure, as sweet, as fresh, but 
richer now and deeper than its first clear notes of the morning, in 
the heavenly harmony of Cymbeline and the Tempest. 

The same effusion or effervescence of words is perceptible in King 
Richard II. as in the greater (and the less good) part of Romeo and 
Juliet ; and not less perceptible is the perpetual inclination of the 
poet to revert for help to rhyme, to hark back in search of support 
towards the half-forsaken habits of his poetic voyage. Feeling his 
foothold insecure on the hard and high ascent of the steeps of rhyme- 
less verse, he stops and slips back ever and anon towards the smooth 
and marshy meadow whence he has hardly begun to climb. Any 
student who should wish to examine the conditions of the struggle at 
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its height may be content to analyse the first act of this the first 
historical play of Shakespeare. As the tragedy moves onward, and 
the style gathers strength as the action gathers speed, as (to borrow 
the phrase so admirably applied by Coleridge to Dryden) the poet’s 
chariot-wheels get hot by driving fast, the temptation of rhyme grows 
weaker, and the hand grows firmer which before lacked strength to wave 
it off. The one thing wholly or greatly admirable in this play is the 
exposition of the somewhat pitiful but not unpitiable character of 
King Richard: among the scenes devoted to this exposition I of 
course include the whole of the death-scene of Gaunt, as well the part 
which precedes as the part which follows the actual appearance of 
his nephews on the stage ; and into these scenes the intrusion of 
rhyme is rare and brief. They are written almost wholly in pure and 
fluent rather than in vigorous or various blank verse ; though I cannot 
discern in any of them an equality in power and passion to the mag- 
nificent scene of abdication in Marlowe’s Edward II. This play, I 
think, must undoubtedly be regarded as the immediate model of 
Shakespeare’s; and the comparison is one of inexhaustible interest to 
all students of dramatic poetry. To the highest height of the earlier 
master I do not think that the mightier poet, who was as yet in 
great measure his pupil, has ever risen in this the first (as I take it) 
of his historic plays. Of composition and proportion he has perhaps 
already a better idea. But in grasp of character, always excepting 
the one central figure of the piece, his hand is as yet the unsteadier 
of the two. Even after a life-long study of this as of all other plays 
of Shakespeare, it is for me at least impossible to determine what I 
doubt if the poet could himself have clearly defined—the main 
principle, the motive, and the meaning of such characters as 
York, Norfolk, and Aumerle. The Gaveston and the Mortimer of 
Marlowe are far more solid and definite figures than these; yet none 
after that of Richard is more important to the scheme of Shakespeare. 
They are fitful, shifting, vaporous: their outlines change, withdraw, 
dissolve, and “leave not a rack behind.” They, not Antony, are like 
the clouds of evening described in the most glorious of so many 
glorious passages put long afterwards by Shakespeare into the mouth 
of his latest Roman hero. ‘‘ They cannot hold this visible shape ”’ in 
which the poet at first presents them even never long enough to 
leave a distinct image, a decisive impression for better or for worse, 
upon the mind’s eye of the most simple and open-hearted reader. 
They are ghosts, not men; “ simulacra modis pallentia miris.” You 
cannot descry so much as the original intuition of the artist’s hand 
which began to draw and never relaxed its hold of the brush before 
the first lines were firmly traced. And in the last, the worst and 
weakest scene of all, in which York pleads with Bolingbroke for the 
death of the son whose mother pleads against her husband for his 
VOL. XVII. N.S, 7? 
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life, there is a final relapse into rhyme and rhyming epigram, into 
the “jigging vein” dried up (we might have hoped) long since by 
the very glance of Marlowe’s Apollonian scorn. It would be easy, 
agreeable, and irrational to ascribe without further evidence than 
its badness this misconceived and misshapen scene to some other 
hand than Shakespeare’s. It is below the weakest, the rudest, the 
hastiest scene attributable to Marlowe ; it is false, wrong, artificial 
beyond the worst of his bad and boyish work ; but it has a certain 
likeness for the worse to the crudest work of Shakespeare. It is 
difficult to say to what depths of bad taste the writer of certain 
passages in Venus and Adonis could not fall before his genius or his 
judgment were full grown. To invent an earlier play on the subject 
and imagine this scene a surviving fragment, a floating waif of that 
imaginary wreck, would, in my opinion, be an uncritical mode of 
evading the question at issue. It must be regarded as the last 
hysterical struggle of rhyme to maintain its place in tragedy ; and 
the explanation, I would fain say the excuse, of its re-appearance may 
perhaps be simply this—that the poet was not yet dramatist enough 
to feel for each of his characters an equal or proportionate regard, to 
divide and disperse his interest among the various crowd of figures 
which claim each in his place, and each after his kind, a fair and 
adequate share of their creator’s attention and sympathy. His 
present interest was here wholly concentrated on the single figure of 
Richard ; and when that for the time was absent, the subordinate 
figures became to him but heavy and vexatious encumbrances, to be 
shifted on and off the stage with as much of haste and as little of 
labour as might be possible to an impatient and uncertain hand. 
Now all tragic poets, I presume, from Aschylus the godlike 
father of them all to the last aspirant who may struggle after the 
traces of his steps, have been poets before they were tragedians ; 
their lips have had power to sing, before their feet had strength to 
tread the stage, before their hands had skill to paint or carve figures 
from the life. With Shakespeare it was so as certainly as with 
Shelley, as evidently as with Hugo. It is in the great comic poets, 
in Moliére and Congreve,' our own lesser Moliére, so far inferior in 


(1) It is not the least of Lord Macaulay’s offences against art that he should have 
contributed the temporary weight of his influence as a critic to the support of so 
ignorant and absurd a tradition of criticism as that which classes the great writer 
here mentioned with the dwarfish and filthy Wycherley—a classification only to 
be paralleled with that which in our own age has scen fit to couple together the 
names of Balzac and of Sue, and which might as rationally bracket the name of 
Mr. Tennyson with the name of the Poet Close. Any competent critic will always 
recognise in the Way of the World one of the glories, in the Country Wife one of the 
disgraces, of dramatic and of English literature. The stains discernible on the master- 
piece of Congreve are trivial and conventional; the mere conception of the other man’s 
work displays a_ mind so prurient and leprous, uncovers such an unfathomable and un- 
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breadth and depth, in tenderness and strength, to the greatest 
writer of the “great age,” yet so near him in science and in skill, 
so like him in brilliance and in force,—it is in these that we find 
theatrical instinct twin-born with imaginative dramatic power, with 
inventive perception. 

In the second historic play which can be wholly ascribed to 
Shakespeare we still find the poetic or rhetorical quality for the next 
part in excess of the dramatic; but in Richard III. the bonds of 
rhyme at least are fairly broken. This only of all Shakespeare’s 
plays belongs absolutely to the school of Marlowe. The influence of 
the elder master, and that influence alone, is perceptible from end to 
end. Here at last we can see that Shakespeare has decidedly chosen 
his side. It is as fiery in passion, as single in purpose, as rhetorical 
often, though never so inflated in expression, as Tamburlaine itself. 
It is doubtless a better piece of work than Marlowe ever did; I dare 
not say, than Marlowe ever could have done. It is not for any man 
to measure, above all is it not for any workman in the field of tragic 
poetry lightly to take on himself the responsibility or the authority to 
pronounce what it is that Christopher Marlowe could not have done; 
but, dying as he did and when he did, it is certain that he has not 
left us a work so generally and so variously admirable as 
Richard ITT. As certain is it that but for him this play could never 
have been written. At a later date the subject would have been 
handled otherwise, had the poet chosen to handle it at all, and in his 
youth he could not have treated it as he has without the guidance and 
example of Marlowe. Not only are its highest qualities of energy, 
of exuberance, of pure and lofty style, of sonorous and successive 
harmonies, the very qualities that never fail to distinguish those first 
dramatic models which were fashioned by his ardent hand; the 
strenuous and single-handed grasp of character, the motion and 
action of combining and contending powers, which here for the first 
time we find sustained with equal and unfaltering vigour, through- 
out the length of a whole play, we perceive, though imperfectly, 
in the work of Marlowe before we can trace them even as latent 
or infant forces in the work of Shakespeare. 

In the exquisite and delightful comedies of his earliest period we 
can hardly discern any sign, any promise, of them at all. One only 
of those, the Comedy of Errors, has in it anything of dramatic com- 
position and movement; and what it has of these, I need hardly 
remind the most cursory of students, is due by no means to Shake- 
speare. What is'due to him, and to him alone, is the honour of 
having embroidered on the naked old canvas of comic action those 


imaginable beastliness of imagination, that in any other age he would probably have 
figured as a virtuous journalist and professional rebuker of poetic vice or artistic 
aberration. 
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flowers of elegiac beauty which vivify and diversify the scene of 
Plautus as reproduced by the art of Shakespeare. In the next 
generation so noble a poet as Rotrou, whom perhaps it might not be 
inaccurate to call the French Marlowe, and who had (what Marlowe 
had not) the gift of comic as well as of tragic excellence, found 
nothing of this or of any kind to add to the old poet’s admirable but 
arid sketch of farcical incident or accident. But in this light and 
lovely work of the youth of Shakespeare we find for the first time 
that strange and sweet admixture of farce with fancy, of lyric charm 
with comic effect, which recurs so often in his later work, from the 
date of As You Like It to the date of the Winter’s Tale, and which 
no later poet had ventured to produce in the same work till our own 
time had given us, in the author of Tragaldabas, one who could 
alternate without confusing the woodland courtship of Eliszo and 
Caprina with the tavern braggardism of Grif and Minotoro. The 
sweetness and simplicity of lyric or elegiac loveliness which fill and 
inform the scenes, when Adriana, her sister, and the Syracusan 
Antipholus exchange the expression of their errors and their loves, 
belong to Shakespeare alone, and may help us to understand how the 
young poet, who at the outset of his divine career had struck into 
this fresh untrodden path of poetic comedy, should have been, as we 
have seen that he was, loth to learn from another and an alien 
teacher the hard and necessary lesson that this flowery path would 


never lead him towards the stony and stormy land of tragic poetry. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Tue article on Tenant Right, by Mr. F. 8S. Corrance, which 
appeared in the last number of this Review, raises so many false 
issues with respect to the important question with which it deals 
that some reply on behalf of the advanced party of agricultural 
reformers is called for. The simple fact that Mr. Corrance advises 
the acceptance of the impotent measure which it is the object of this 
paper to discuss, is alone sufficient to place him in the ranks of the 
opponents of effectual land tenancy reform. It is true that he 
anticipates some amendment of the Duke of Richmond’s bill in the 
course of its progress through Parliament, but it is obvious from the 
whole tenor of his remarks, without reference to his public speeches in 
the Chamber of Agriculture, with which I have now nothing to do, 
that he neither expects nor desires that complete transformation of 
the bill which is absolutely necessary in order to make it an 
adequate safeguard to those who invest their capital in land which 
is not their own. 

Mr. Corrance’s remarks upon the Irish Land Bill and its working, 
although open to criticism, do not fall within the scope of the 
present article. 

After briefly tracing the origin of the demand for tenant right in 
England, Mr. Corrance quotes from some reports of a Committee of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture appointed to inquire into the 
farm customs of the various English counties, with a view to ascer- 
tain to what extent the principle of compensation to tenants for their 
unexhausted improvements has obtained acceptance. These quota- 
tions taken by themselves would lead to the conclusion that since a 
similar investigation by Mr. Pusey’s committee, in 1848, consider- 
able progress has been made in the direction of maturing into 
customs allowances made to outgoing tenants for capital invested. 
But upon looking into the summary of the returns collected by the 
committee, what do we find? That out of twenty-nine counties 
reported on, compensation (in many cases inadequate) for the three 
classes of improvements is secured by custom in only the following 
numbers :— 

TEMPORARY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Feeding of linseed cake 
ws rape cake . 
aS cotton cake . g 
+ other purchased feeding stuffs 


Guano used in last year of tenancy . ; ‘ 11 
Artificial manures (various) . ‘ , . 11 or less 
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DvRABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Wood draining 

Getting up and removing stones 
Subsoiling ° . ° 
Deepening staple soil 

Clay burning ; 

Paring and burning . 
Marling . 

Chalking 

Claying 

Liming arable land 

Liming pasture , 

Boning arable land with undissolved bones 
Boning pasture with ditto 
Laying down new pasture 
Planting hops . . ° 
Growing underwood . ° 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tile drainage . ° : ° 
Stone ditto ‘ ° ; . 
Reclaiming moorland . ; 
Reclaiming peat bogs . ° 
Filling up ponds, ditches and creeks ‘ 
Stocking and grubbing trees and fences 
Planting trees . . 
Planting thickset fences . . 
Erecting stone, wood, or iron fencing 
Making roads . 

Making or improving watercourses 
Making covered main drains . : 
Making wells, tanks, and reservoirs . 
Irrigation works ‘ 

Warping . 

Planting orchards and gardens 
Erecting bridges . 

Erecting buildings of brick, stone, &e, 
Erecting buildings of wood, &c. not attached to frechold 
Fixed steam engines 
Trade fixtures . 


=] 
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In most cases compensation is customary only in parts of the few 
counties in which it is current; and in their third report the com- 
mittee remark : 


‘‘From the variations in practice occurring within comparatively limited 
districts, as revealed by your committee’s inquiry, it is evident that customs 
cannot be correctly described as ‘county’ customs; and that, so far from each 
county possessing a distinct and peculiar usage coextensive with its area, a 
map of England, in which the prevalence of each custom should be represented 
by a distinguishing colour, would exhibit a series of most irregularly-shaped 
and unequally-distributed patches—the most conspicuous feature being the very . 
small proportion of the surface of England enjoying any custom of adequate compen- 
sation even for purchased feeding stuffs and manures.” 


Within that small surface Mr. Corrance’s county certainly would 
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not appear, since, according to the returns from Suffolk, the only 
unexhausted outlay that it is customary there to pay for is that 
which has been expended in growing seeds (clover, &c.), farmyard 
manure, and fallowing. Yet we find Mr. Corrance referring to that 
county as one in which ‘‘a system of compensation has been for a 
long time past systematically carried out.” When we consider that 
such allowances were almost as general in 1848 as now, and that, 
excluding Lincolnshire, nothing beyond these have come into use in 
a twentieth part, if so large a proportion, of the country, it seems 
strange that Mr. Corrance should ask with reference to the report of 
the committee—‘ Does it not speak of a transitional state, during 
which, in each locality, according to his ability to do so, the tenant 
is obtaining for himself protection for the capital he invests?’ In my 
opinion the investigations of the committee show that, considering the 
great changes that have taken place in the system of farming since 
1848, there has been marvellously little alteration in the farm customs | 
of the country, and that the tenant’s ability to obtain for himself 
protection for the capital he invests is all but non-existent. 

In objecting that the variety of customs existing in different parts 
of the country “is an evidence against any strict uniformity of 
treatment, such as an Act of “Parliament must present,” Mr. 
Corrance is probably confusing such old farm customs as allowances 
for fallowing, farmyard manure left for incoming tenant, and 
growing green crops, with what is asked for under the name of 
compensation for unexhausted improvements. No bill that is at all 
likely to pass would interfere with these customs. Neither the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, the Landlord and Tenant Bill, nor the 
Agricultural Tenancies Bill (in its amended form) would touch 
them, and the “system of compensation” that Mr. Corrance speaks 
of as existing in Suffolk would be in no way altered, but, let us 
hope, considerably added to. As to the Surrey customs, concerning 
the oppressive nature of which Mr. Caird’s authority is adduced, no 
advocaie of legislative tenant right defends them. In fact, many of 
the old customs of the country are now indefensible, since they 
exact payment for tillages once supposed to be necessary, but now 
discarded as worse than useless. 

It is really unfair of Mr. Corrance to represent the demand. for 
security for tenants’ capital as a demand for protection to the rich 
against the competition of the poor. Such a representation can 
hardly have been used for any other purpose than that of creating 
prejudice. The only protection which the advocates of tenant right 
claim is that protection against the appropriation of their property 
which the law affords to every other class of the community. 
Farmers have naturally far more fear of the competition of rich 
competitors than of poor ones, but, as a matter of fact, the question 
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of competition only enters into the subject of our discussion in as far 
as it goes to show the inability of tenants to enforce a permissive law. 

It is equally misleading to introduce the debate on the large and 
small farm systems into the question of tenant right. If, as Mr. 
Corrance states, “it is not altogether clear upon which side the 
advantage of the argument” between the advocates of small occupa- 
tions and those of larger holdings “ rests,’”’ then it is clear that there 
is as much reason for demanding security of capital for the small as 
for the large tenant. It is not the small occupier who farms well 
who would ultimately be driven from the market by a law securing 
compensation for unexhausted improvements, but the man who takes 
a maximum number of acres with a minimum of capital, starves the 
land, puts labourers out of work, and generally, for his own part, 
takes a slow road toruin. These wretched farmers would, perhaps, 
be taught a useful lesson by finding it impossible to take a large 
acreage of unimproved land, namely, the lesson that a small occupa- 
tion well manured and cultivated pays better than a large one 
badly farmed. Does Mr. Corrance wish to stand in the way of 
their reformation ? 

It is the proposal to limit freedom of contract which excites Mr. 
Corrance’s warmest opposition, although in criticising Mr. Howard’s 
able paper on that subject it is strange that he should find hardly 
anything to object to but a description of liberty by Lord Bacon. 
Now, what Mr. Howard, Mr. Read, and the rest of their party urge 
is, that an Act of Parliament passed with the combined objects of 
doing justice to tenants, promoting the increased employment of 
labourers, and stimulating agricultural production to the manifest 
benefit of the public at large, should not be overridden by private 
contract. Mr. Corrance makes light of the public good that is 
likely to result from giving effectual security to farm capital, 
although he quotes from Mr: Caird, who, estimating the probable 
increased produce of the country at the very moderate propor- 
tion of one-fifth of the present yield, says that even this “would 
give us additional food to the value of more than forty millions 
sterling.” But Mr. Corrance appears to recognize nothing in the 
plea of those who advocate compulsory legislation beyond this— 
“that under freedom of contract a certain class of tenants, and 
those the most independent and wealthy, cannot impose their own 
conditions in making their agreements,’ and he thinks that what 
they in effect ask is that Parliament should “aid them in doing so to 
the exclusion of smaller competitors.” Such an object exists, I 
believe, only in Mr. Corrance’s imagination, and I have already 
shown that it would not be effected unless small cultivators are much 
worse farmers than large ones, in which case it must be injurious 
to the public interest to give them artificial protection by continuing 
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the existing deprivation of security to agricultural capital. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that competition for farms would 
be greatly increased by rendering capital invested in agriculture as 
secure as that embarked in commerce. 

Mr. Corrance also objects to giving tenants security for their 
permanent improvements, and thinks that these should be carried 
out by owners. No doubt they should be, but unfortunately they 
are not to an adequate extent. Thousands of acres that might be 
made by draining the most fruitful fields are now, in their water- 
logged condition, little better than barren wastes. If the landlord 
is short of capital, it must be advantageous to all concerned that 
the tenant should be encouraged to make improvements that other- 
wise would not be carried out. Mr. Corrance says of this class 
of improvements—‘“ They are clearly not subjects such as ought to 
be passed on to the incoming tenant by valuation, but constituting 
the fixed capital to become a part of the hire, paid for at annual 
interest as rent.” But who proposes that the outlay for permanent 
improvement should become a charge on the incoming tenant? It 
is intended that it shall be a charge on the land, and power would be 
given by each of the bills that have been mentioned to charge estates 
with such outlay. But this part of the subject, as also that relating 
to the restriction of freedom of contract, will be further noticed in a 
later portion of this article. 

In briefly reviewing the Government Bill, Mr. Corrance says first, 
that although it is “permissive in an unqualified sense,” but little 
evasion will take place ; but afterwards he admits that the very men 
whom it is desirable to control by legislation will find an easy mode 
of getting rid of the obstacles that the Act would impose, and 
adds—“ The good landlord will be made to do that which the bad 
landlord will escape, to the disadvantage of his whole class. Surely 
it is not expedient to open too wide a door for this.” A strange 
admission, surely, after all that he has been urging against limiting 
freedom of contract! In effect it destroys the whole tissue of his 
previous arguments ; for it is obviously an admission that there is 
no way of controlling bad landlords without closing the door to some 
extent against the evasion which unrestricted freedom of contract 
would permit. The partial closing of the door would in principle 
be as distinct an invasion of freedom of contract as the entire shutting 
of it, and the clause in the draft bill of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, to which Mr. Corrance refers with comparative appro- 
bation, restricts this freedom as palpably, though not as effectually, 
as the much-abused twelfth clause of the Landlord and Tenant Bill. 

Having thus replied to the remarks of Mr. Corrance, let us pass on 
to the consideration of the Government proposals which he advises us 
to accept, with the hope of certain modifications being adopted during 
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its passage through Parliament. The greater part of what follows 
was written previously to the perusal of Mr. Corrance’s paper. 

If it had not been for recent promises and intimations emanating 
from members of the Government, no one would have been disappointed 
with the bill introduced in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Richmond, for the simple reason that no one expected that an effectual 
Tenant Right Bill would be brought in by a government of land- 
lords. But it is not long since Mr. C. 8. Read, whose advocacy of 
compulsory tenant right is well known, assured his neighbours and 
supporters in Norfolk that when the time came they would find that 
Her Majesty’s Government was quite prepared to do justice to the 
tenant farmers of England. These words had an oracular sound, 
and, coming from such a source, they inspired strong hopes amongst 
those who have so long in vain demanded that simple justice which 
consists in giving to tenants a legal right to that which is un- 
doubtedly their own morally. Still later, the Prime Minister, in his 
reply to the appeal of an influential deputation from the Farmers’ 
Club, assured its members of his sympathy with them, and expressed 
a “ confident belief” that the government bill which was about to 
be introduced, would “give great and general satisfaction to the 
great body of the farmers of the United Kingdom.” The bill has 
been introduced, and hopes that had been raised at least to temperate 
heat have fallen to zero; for unless the Government are prepared to 
accept amendments which will completely alter the chief features of 
their production, it will only touch the margin of the grievances 
of farmers, labourers, and consumers, who are all deeply interested 
in the thorough reform of the Land Tenancy Laws. It will only be 
an addition to the impotent and superabundant permissive statutes 
in which recent legislation has unhappily been so prolific. 

Up to a certain point, the speech of the Duke of Richmond, in 
introducing the Agricultural Holdings Bill, was all that could be 
desired. He fully admitted the justice of the farmers’ claim to com- 
pensation for their unexhausted improvements, and, in the interest of 
the consumers of agricultural produce, he declared that it was 
expedient to stimulate the advancement of agriculture by giving 
security to the capital invested in that branch of industry. He 
referred to the labours of Mr. Pusey, and to the evidence collected 
by the parliamentary committee of 1848, of which Mr. Pusey was 
chairman, and went on to show that public opinion was fully ripe for 
a change in the law affecting the occupation of land, and that the 
Government were bound to effect that change. Having thus brought 
his argument for effectual land tenancy reform to a climax, the Duke 
sank all at once to the bathosof incompetency. The sacred principle 
of freedom of contract must be preserved in its integrity. Landlords 
should pay their tenants for value received, but they must not be 
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compelled to do so. Tenants have an undoubted right to the fruits 
of their investments, but the law can only say that they may have 
them, and not that they shal/. Hither party concerned in an existing 
agreement may avoid the proposed Act of Parliament by simply 
giving notice of his intention to do so; and in all future agreements 
the tenant is not to have security for his capital guaranteed to him, 
but is to be left as at present, to get it if he can. All that the 
Government can do for him is to alter the presumption of the law in 
his favour, and if ( as in nine cases out of ten) he cannot insist on 
receiving the benefit of that presumption, he must do without it. 
The consumer and the labourer are of course left in the lurch. The 
former has blindly regarded tenant right as merely a farmers’ 
question, and consequently has not taken the trouble to have his 
interests protected; and the latter has no political power. The 
privilege of the landowner—the assumed right to do what he likes 
with his own, even at the cost of rendering labour a drug in the 
market, and food comparatively scarce—must be preserved. Farmers 
may starve the land, or risk the appropriation of their property by 
others ; labourers may be half-starved, or emigrate ; and consumers 
may depend to an utterly needless extent on foreign produce, and be 
denied animal food except at famine prices; but the owners of land 
must still have their ancient privilege of brigandage preserved to 
them whenever they have the power and the will to exercise it. 

Of the four tenant right bills that have recently engaged public 
attention, the Government Bill is by far the least effective. The 
Landlord and Tenant Bill introduced two years ago by Mr. James 
Howard and Mr. C. S. Read was an admirable measure, which would 
have effected what it proposed to effect if it had become law. The 
Marquis of Huntly’s bill, briefly discussed in the House of Lords 
last year, was a bold and original production, and its chief fault— 
placing too much power in the hands of the Inclosure Commissioners 
—might easily have been remedied. A draught bill, called the 
Agricultural Tenancies Bill, drawn up by a committee of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, after a lengthened and minute investigation 
into the agricultural customs of the various counties of England 
previously referred to, is, in its present form as amended at a recent 
meeting of the Chamber, as satisfactory as a compromise well can 
be. The first and second of these were compulsory, the third is 
conditionally permissive, and the Government Bill is absolutely per- 
missive. We have here represented, then, two adverse principles 
and a compromise between them; and on considering the three 
methods of legislation which are based thereupon, it will be con- 
venient to take only the best of the two compulsory bills, the 
Landlord and Tenant Bill, and compare it with the Agricultural 
Tenancies Bill, and the Agricultural Holdings Bill. 
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‘The three bills, differing materially as to their working principle, 
are, as far as they are coextensive, substantially alike as to their 
details. The Agricultural Tenancies Bill was ostensibly copied from 
the Landlord and Tenant Bill, with some alterations and omissions of 
more or less importance, and the Government Bill is apparently 
moulded to a great extent upon the bill of the Central Chamber. 
Unfortunately, however, instead of each successive plan being an 
improvement upon its model, we have a gradual but obvious deterior- 
ation. In all three improvements are divided into three classes, 
described in two of the bills as permanent, durable, and temporary ; 
and in the Government Bill as Class I., Class II., and Class III. - In 
the first and last of the classes two of the bills agree as to the 
periods within which compensation may be claimed, namely, twenty 
years and four years respectively; but the Government Bill differs 
from the other two in allowing only seven years instead of ten 
for durable, and two instead of four for temporary improvements. 
It also leaves, to be dealt with in a separate bill, provisions for 
giving power to limited owners to grant leases, and greater 
facilities for borrowing money to pay for improvements. A more 
important difference is to be found in the amount of liberty to 
be allowed to tenants in carrying out permanent improvements. 
The Landlord and Tenant Bill made the consent of the landlord or his 
agent necessary in order to give the tenant a claim for compensation 
in respect of this class of improvements, excepting ‘‘ outlay on any 
improvements in draining, or making or improving watercourses, 
which, in the opinion of the arbitrators, were necessary to the pro- 
fitable cultivation of, and suitable to the holding, and which the 
landlord, after written application from the tenant, had refused or 
neglected within a given time to carry out.” The Agricultural 
Tenancies Bill has a similar proviso, except that the previous sanction 
of the Inclosure Commissioners is substituted for the subsequent 
decision of arbitrators. In the Government Bill no exceptions are 
allowed to the rule that the landlord’s consent must first be obtained 
if the tenant is to have any claim to compensation for improvements 
of the first class. In the bills of Messrs. Howard and Read and the 
Central Chamber, it is provided that all claims shall be settled by 
arbitration, an umpire being called in when necessary. The Govern- 
ment Bill allows an appeal to the district county court judge in 
respect of all claims exceeding one hundred pounds in amount. But 
by far the most important difference is that which has been already 
noticed, but which may be more explicitly shown by quoting the 
clauses which define the extent to which the provisions of the bills 
respectively are to be obligatory. The Landlord and Tenant Bill 
unequivocally restricts the evasion of its provisions in its notorious 
and much debated twelfth clause, which is as follows :—‘ Any 
contract made by a tenant after the passing of this Act, by virtue of 
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which he is deprived of his right to make any claim which he would 
otherwise be entitled to make under this Act, shall, so far as relates 
to such claim, be void both at law and in equity.” This clause was 
by many thought to be too stringent, and the committee of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture in preparing their bill were chiefly 
concerned to relax its stringency. Their substitute for this clause, 
as amended at the last meeting of the Chamber, runs thus :— 
“ Provided that no compensation shall be due under this Act for the 
unexhausted value of any improvement which has been specified, and 
the value thereof provided for by a consideration expressed in a lease 
or agreement, equivalent to the provisions of this Act.’ That is as 
much as to say that if a landlord and tenant can agree between them- 
selves as to the equitable payment of compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, and, conversely, for deterioration and dilapidations, 
the Act is not to apply in their case ; but the compensation is to be 
a fair equivalent to that which could be claimed under the Act. The 
Government Bill places no barrier whatever against the evasion of 
its provisions, for the thirty-seventh clause declares that “ Nothing in 
this Act shall prevent a landlord and tenant, or intending landlord 
and tenant, from entering into any such agreement as they think fit, 
or interfere with the operation thereof.” And, with respect to 
existing yearly tenancies, the next clause provides that either land- 
lord or tenant may set the proposed Act aside by simply giving 
notice of his objection to come under it. In some of its minor details 
the Government Bill is less satisfactory than either of the others 
with which I have compared it, but amendment in these respects 
would probably be generally agreed to. Controversy respecting the 
bill is, as already intimated, chiefly concerned with these three 
questions :—1. Shall the tenant be denied compensation for the un- 
exhausted value of any permanent improvements which he has 
carried out without first obtaining his landlord’s consent? 2. Shall 
there be an appeal to the law courts from the decision of arbitrators? 
3. Shall the bill be permissive or compulsory ? The last question is 
obviously by far the most important, but with the object of clearing 
the ground for its discussion, the first and second questions will be 
first considered. 

In the Government Bill, permanent improvements, or, as they 
are termed, improvements of the first class, are thus enumerated :-—— 

Drainage of land. 

Erection or enlargement of buildings. 

Making of gardens. 

Making or improving of roads or bridges. 

Making or improving of watercourses, ponds, wells, or reservoirs. 

Making or protecting of fences. 

Planting of orchards. 

Warping of land. 
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The list is not exhaustive, but let that pass. The question before 
us is whether the tenant should or should not be virtually prohibited 
from carrying out these improvements unless he can obtain the 
consent of his landlord, or unless he is prepared to run the imminent 
and unfair risk of having his outlay confiscated. "We have seen that 
the authors of both the Landlord and Tenant Bill, and the Agricul- 
tural Tenancies Bill (and, it may be added, the Marquis of Huntly’s 
Bill), were of opinion that the tenant should be at liberty, under 
certain conditions, to perform at least some of these improvements, 
with the right to claim compensation for their unexhausted value, 
even if his landlord refused consent. For my own part I fail to see 
the necessity for either selecting two or three only of these improve- 
ments, or for prescribing any such exceptional condition as the 
sanction of the Inclosure Commissioners, provided that it be fully 
understood that the tenant’s claim to compensation will be in pro- 
portion, not to the cost of any improvement, but to its value to the 
holding. This principle has been adopted in each of the bills which 
have been mentioned, and it is an all-sufficient safeguard to the 
interests of landowners. If the landlord is only to be asked to pay 
for value received, what can be the necessity for insisting upon his 
consent before his tenant can drain, or warp, or build upon his land 
with security ? Only two reasons have been stated in favour of the 
restriction. One is that without it a foolish or mistaken tenant 
might spend a large sum of money in unremunerative improve- 
ments, and then call upon his landlord to repay him. But this 
objection is obviously met by the condition which, according to the 
Government Bill as well as to the others mentioned, is to guide 
arbitrators in making their awards. The first recognises no claim 
except “where a tenant executes on his holding an improvement 
adding to the letting value thereof ;”’ and the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill still more explicitly states that in arbitrating upon the claims of 
outgoing tenants, the valuers are to take into consideration no so- 
called improvements which in their opinion were not “ necessary to 
the profitable cultivation of and suitable to the holding, and which 
the landlord, after written application from the tenant, had refused 
or neglected within a reasonable time to carry out.” 

The other objection is that, admitting all that has just been 
urged, it would be a hardship on landowners of limited means to 
render them liable to an indefinite and possibly heavy expense at 
the option of their tenants. In reply to this, it is only necessary to 
repeat that the Government Bill, like the other bills to which I 
have referred, gives power to owners, limited or otherwise, to charge 
their estates with the expense of improvements; and that there- 
fore, as long as the outlay demanded of the landowner is remune- 
rative, it cannot entail any hardship. It has been shown that no 
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claim for any other than remunerative outlay is to be recognised, 
and the only fear that landowners can with any pretence of reason 
entertain, is that arbitrators should charge more for improvements 
than they are worth. This, of course, is possible, and probably in 
exceptional instances would occur; but for one case of charging too 
much, there would almost certainly be ten of charging too little. 
For, in the first place, it is to be considered that whilst many 
improvements last very much longer than twenty years, arbitrators 
will have no power to charge for anything done by the tenant further 
back than that period ; and in the second, that the collateral benefits 
which ensue upon such an improvement as draining, for instance, 
will not come into computation. 

In whose interest it is proposed to give power of appeal from the 
decision of professional valuers to that of a county court judge— 
who in many instances, as Mr. MacNeel Caird pithily observed the 
other day, would hardly know a carrot from a turnip—it is not easy 
to say. The tenants certainly do not desire it, nor is it likely that 
the landlords wish for it, unless they prefer law to justice. The 
almost ludicrous difficulties which the chairmen and judges in Ire- 
land have experienced in deciding upon technical points perfectly 
simple and familiar to an agricultural valuer, and indeed to any 
farmer, can scarcely excite the desire of imitation. To a great 
extent, the growing dissatisfaction felt in Ireland with the working 
of the Land Act is due to this cause. It would be easy to cite many 
cases in which the most palpably mistaken judgments have been 
given. Possibly Irish tenants would have been suspicious of the 
impartiality of trained agricultural assessors appointed by Govern- 
ment to decide on claims arising under the Act, but they could 
hardly have had so much cause for grumbling as they have under 
the present system. In this country, at any rate, both landlords 
and tenants would feel confidence in the probity and judgment of 
professional arbitrators, one appointed by each party to a dispute, 
with an umpire if necessary. To appeal from their judgment to 
that of the judge of a county court, would in effect be to appeal 
from a higher to a lower court, with a greater chance of injustice, 
and a certainty of increased expense. 

But the Tenant Right battle has raged, and will continue to rage, 
most fiercely, round the question of freedom of contract, as it is com- 
monly termed, but which in its connection with the proposed legisla- 
tion would be more correctly denominated Jicense of contract. This 
question has been discussed with a warmth only equalled by the 
density of miscomprehension which the controversy has exposed. 
In reading or listening to much that has been said and written on 
the matter, one might suppose that it had never entered into the 
mind of man to make the slightest distinction between property in 
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land and property in manufactured articles. ‘‘Cannot a man do 
what he likes with his own?” has in effect, if not verbally, been 
reiterated with an air of triumph, which showed that the questioners 
had not the faintest idea that the unhesitating answer should be, 
‘Certainly not, with respect to every kind of property, and least of all 
with land.” The proposal that landlords and tenants should be pro- 
hibited from setting the coming Act at defiance by means of private 
contracts is regarded with horror, as an almost sacrilegious outrage 
upon the liberty of the subject, from which, to use the words of the 
Prime Minister, “ human nature recoils.” No doubt the kind of 
human nature represented by Mr. Disraeli and his friends in and out 
of Parliament recoiled from the twelfth clause of the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill; but it is only where land or game is concerned that 
this peculiar and startling effect is produced by legislative control 
over private agreements. For instance, Mr. Pell’s nature recoils 
equally from interference with freedom of contract in agriculture, 
and from interference (by unsanctified persons) with “that sacred 
animal,” the rabbit. But Mr. Pell, only last session, brought in and 
succeeded in passing a bili interfering with freedom of contract 
between masters and men in the hosiery manufacture. Similarly, 
the gentlemen who condemned the twelfth clause of the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, because of its attack upon a principle which they profess 
to revere, did not scruple to set that principle aside when they sup- 
ported Mr. Read’s Agricultural Children Act, which has recently 
come into operation, and which interferes with freedom of contract 
between farmers and labourers. But these are only two out of many 
instances in which private contract is, with general approval, con- 
trolled by law for the public good, or for the welfare of a class; and 
when we see that our laws, written or unwritten, regulate to a greater 
or less extent agreements between parent and child, master and ser- 
vant, solicitor and client, trustee and beneficiary, debtor and cre- 
ditor, guardian and ward, agent and principal, buyer and seller, 
railway company and passenger, carrier and consignee, cabman and 
traveller, doctor and patient, innkeeper and tippler, pawnbroker and 
pledger, captain and seaman, salvor and shipowner, mortgagor and 
mortgagee—we may well ask what there is in the contracting relations 
of landlord and tenant that renders any proposal to place them to a 
certain extent under legislative control so abhorrent that human 
nature recoils from it. By common law, by statute law, and in 
courts of equity, the weak are constantly being protected against the 
strong, in spite of contracts into which they have willingly or 
unwillingly entered ; and bargains considered to be unjust to the 
individual, or injurious to the public weal, are unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced to be void. Then why, in the names of consistency and 
common sense, are those who propose that the relations of landlord 
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and tenant—relations that for many years have been complained of 
by the weaker party, and which most impartial lookers-on have pro- 
nounced to be a national disgrace and a public evil—why are these 
men to be singled out and denounced as revolutionary disturbers of 
the lawful rights of property and the liberty of the subject? Mr. 
Howard and Mr. Read were men of too good standing in the House 
of Commons and in the country to be liable to such a severe snub- 
bing as the Marquis of Huntly received from the Duke of Richmond 
last session; but if the men have been exempted from denunciation, 
their bill and many of their coadjutors have been unsparingly 
attacked. Yet it was very generally acknowledged that the Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill was a fair and moderate measure, and if it had 
not been for its twelfth clause it would have had a good prospect of 
success. But its framers, who are well acquainted with the relative 
power of landlords and tenants, knew that their bill would be to a 
great extent inoperative if it were not made compulsory ; so, after 
the most careful inquiry, and with the very best advice, having so 
arranged the details of their measure as to be fair to both parties 
concerned with the least possible amount of inconvenience to either, 
they effectually provided against its evasion by their twelfth clause. 
Although subjected to a great deat of pressure, they wisely declined 
to withdraw this clause, declaring that they “would not walk across 
the House of Commons” to pass their bill without it. Their sup- 
porters in this policy, at first few in number, have gradually increased 
and are increasing by the pure force of conviction, and now embody 
a considerable proportion of the most intelligent of the English and 
Scotch farmers, represented in the press by at least three of the 
leading agricultural newspapers. 

In the true sense of the term, freedom of contract between land- 
lord and tenant in this country does not exist. A man is free to 
farm land in England, Scotland, or Ireland, or not to farm it; but if 
he becomes a farmer he does so under certain general conditions 
which render the expression ‘freedom of contract” a piece of 
solemn irony as far as he is concerned. When he goes to enter into 
an agreement for a farm, it is not only his landlord whom he has to 
encounter. First there stands the Law, which the landlord has 
made; next Custom, which is very much in the landlord’s favour ; 
then Monopoly, which adds another advantage to the landlord’s 
power of imposing conditions; and last of all the landlord, his 
lawyer, and his agent. What chance has a man anxious to earn his 
livelihood in the only way in which he has learned how to earn it, 
against such a combination as this? Freedom of contract? Yes; 
just such freedom of contract as Denmark had with Prussia and 
Austria in conducting the Schleswig-Holstein negotiation. No wonder 
that Mr. MacNeel Caird had occasion to say the other day, when 
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speaking on this question, that in all his experience he had never 
seen a farm agreement that was fair to the tenant. Probably it 
would be difficult to find one. Now, if that is the case, does it not 
sufficiently show that there is not, at any rate, equal freedom of con- 
tract between landlord and tenant? ‘‘Shrewd man of business,” 
and “quite able to take care of himself,” as the opponents of tenant 
right are fond of designating the farmer, would he always be thus 
worsted in his bargains with his landlord, if freedom of contract in 
its proper sense existed between them ? 

But, it may be urged, if a law were passed securing to the tenant 
compensation for his unexhausted improvements when no agreement 
to the contrary existed, he would then be in a position to refuse to 
contract himself out of the rights thus conveyed tohim. This cannot 
be admitted. Under the supposed circumstances the tenant would no 
more be in a position to insist on his new right to be paid for his 
unexhausted improvements than he now is to insist on his existing 
legal right to kill the game which destroys his crops. He would 
undoubtedly be in a better position than he now occupies, since the 
presumption would then be in his favour instead of, as at present, 
against him; but it would be a presumption too generally over- 
ridden. Some landlords, just and honourable men, who admit that 
the tenant should have his capital secured to him by law, would no 
doubt agree to come under a permissive Act, but in all probability 
the vast majority would make contracting out of the Act a condition 
in the letting of their farms. See what the Irish landlords have 
done. Not only have they forced their tenants to contract out of the 
Land Act in those cases in which the annual value is £50 or upwards, 
but many of them have been gradually evicting their small holders, 
with a view to consolidate the farms, and thus escape: tlie Act. It 
may be that no English Act that is likely to be passed will be so 
distasteful to English landowners as the Irish Act is to Irish owners ; 
but if anything can be inferred from the feeling exhibited by the 
majority of the class towards legalised tenant right of any kind, 
there can be no doubt that a permissive Act would be very generally 
evaded. 

The Agricultural Holdings Bill in its present form is, then, utterly 
unsatisfactory, and it is chiefly to the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons that we must look for opposition to it,’ unless the Govern- 


(1) Since the above remarks were written the Bill has passed its second reading in 
the House of Lords, and, on that occasion, the Duke of Richmond declared that if the 
principle of compulsion were introduced into the measure he would have nothing further 
to do with it. If this decision be final, the only course for the advocates of effectual 
land tenancy reform to take will be one of simple opposition to the Bill. It will be far 
better to wait for years fora good measure than to accept one that is sure to bea 
failure. But it will not be easy for landlords who do not boldly avow their objection to 
pay in some way or other for value received, to give a valid reason for refusing to 
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ment hold out some prospect of its thorough amendment, for there 
is not the slightest hope that such amendment will take place in the 
Upper House. Before it reaches the Commons it will have been 
discussed by nearly every farmers’ club and chamber of agriculture 
throughout the country, and the Government will then see with 
what general disapproval their overtures to the farmers have been 
received. The agricultural papers, without exception, I believe, 
have condemned the Bill, and the press generally has declared it to 
be unsatisfactory. Under such circumstances, Mr. Disraeli, in spite 
of his power to do so, will hardly feel justified in forcing the Bill 
upon the country. Unless he is prepared to go in the direction of 
compulsion, at least as far as the proposal of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture already quoted, he must be respectfully requested to 
leave the honour of passing an English Land Act to his successor. 
Even that proposal will need to be supplemented by some provision 
ensuring that the “equivalent” compensation is actually what it 
professes to be ; otherwise the interests of labourers and consumers 
will suffer, even where tenants are, or profess to be, satisfied. It is 
not easy to suggest how this danger can be provided against other- 
wise than by the appointment of some impartial authority to exa- 
mine every agreement that is framed as a substitute for the compen- 
satory provisions of the Act, and to refuse to sanction any that is 
not satisfactory. This would no doubt be objected to as inquisitorial, 


but without something of the kind evasion would be easy. The 
principle of absolute compulsion would be far simpler than, and in 
every way preferable to, such qualified compulsion as this ; but if we 
sacrifice simplicity and compactness to the prejudices of our oppo- 
nents, we must take care that we do not give up the principle for 
which we have so long been working. 


Wittiam Epwin Bear. 


accept the proviso of the Central Chamber Bill. That proviso would allow the most 
ample liberty of contract that is consistent with the principle of payment to the tenant 
for his unexhausted improvements. 





HESIOD. 


Hestop, though he belongs to the first age of Greek literature, and 
ranks among the earliest of Hellenic poets, marks the transition 
from the Heroic period to that of the Despots, when ethical inquiry 
began in Greece. Like Homer, Hesiod is inspired by the Muses: 
alone, upon Mount Helicon, he received from them the gift of 
inspiration. But the message which he communicates to men does 
not concern the deeds of demigods and warriors. It offers no 
material for tragedies upon the theme of 


‘* Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.” 


On the contrary, Hesiod introduces us to the domestic life of 
shepherds, husbandmen, and merchants. Homely precepts for the 
conduct of affairs and proverbs on the utility of virtue replace the 
glittering pictures of human passions and heroic strife which the 
Homeric poems present. A new element is introduced into litera- 
ture, the element of man reflecting on himself, questioning the 
divine laws under which he is obliged to live, and determining the 
balance of good and evil which the days of youth and age bring with 
them in his earthly course. The individual is now occupied with his 
own cares and sorrows and brief joys. Living in the present, and 
perforce accommodating his imagination to the prose of human 
existence, he has forgotten to dream any longer of the past, or to 
reconstruct in fancy the poetic charm of visionary heroism. It was 
just this difference between Homer and Hesiod which led the 
aristocratic Greeks of a later age to despise the poet of Ascra. 
Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, chief of that proud military 
oligarchy which had controlled the destinies of decaying Hellas, is 
reported by Plutarch to have said that, while Homer was the bard of 
warriors and noble men, Hesiod was the singer of the Helots. In 
this saying the contempt of the martial class for the peaceable 
workers of the world is forcibly expressed. It is an epigram which 
endears Hesiod to democratic critics of the modern age. They 
can trace in its brief utterance the contempt which has been felt in 
all periods—especially among the historic Greeks, who regarded 
labour as ignoble, and among the feudal races, with whom martial 
prowess was the mainstay of society—for the unrecorded and 
unhonoured earners of the bread whereby the brilliant and the well- 
born live. 

Hesiod, therefore, may be taken as the type and first expression of 
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a spirit in Greek literature wholly alien from that which Homer 
represents. The wrath and love of Achilles, the charm of Helen 
and the constancy of Penelope, the councils of the gods, the pathos of 
the death of Hector, the sorrows of King Priam and the labours of 
Odysseus, are exchanged for dim and doleful ponderings upon the 
destiny of man, for the shadowy mythus of Prometheus and the 
vision of the ages ever growing worse as they advance in time. All 
the rich and manifold arras-work of suffering and action which the 
Odyssey and the Iliad display, yields to such sombre meditation 
as a sad soul in the childhood of the world may pour forth, brood- 
ing on its own wrongs and on the woes of men around. The 
climax of the whole, after the justice of God has been querulously 
arraigned, and the violence of princes has been appealed against 
with pitiful vain iteration, is a series of practical rules for daily 
conduct, and a calendar of simple ethics. 

Very little is known about Hesiod himself; nor can the date at 
which the poems ascribed to him were composed be fixed with any 
certainty. Something of the same semi-mythical obscurity which 
surrounds Homer, envelops Hesiod. Just as Homer was the epony- 
mous hero of the school of epic poets in Asia Minor and the islands, 
so Hesiod may be regarded as the titular president of a rival school 
of poets localized near Mount Helicon in Beotia. That is to say, it is 
probable that the Hesiodic, like the Homeric, poems did not emanate 
from their supposed author, as we read them now; but we may 
assume that they underwent changes and received additions from 
followers who imbibed his spirit and attempted to preserve his 
style. Still Hesiod has a more distinct historic personality than 
Homer. In the first place, the majority of ancient critics regarded 
him as later in date and more removed from the heroic age. 
Then again, he speaks in his own person, recording many details of his 
life, and mentioning his father and his brother. Homer remains for 
ever lost, like Shakspere, in the creatures of his own imagination. 
Instead of the man Homer, we have the Achilles and Odysseus 
whom he made immortal. Hesiod tells us much about himself. A 
vein of personal reflection, a certain tone of peevish melancholy, 
peculiar to the individual, runs through his poems. He is far less 
the mouthpiece of the heavenly Muse than a man like ourselves, 
touching his lyre at times with a divine grace, and then again 
sweeping the chords with a fretfulness that draws some jarring 
notes. 

We learn from the hexameters of Hesiod that he was born at Ascra 
in Beotia (Works and Days, 648). His father was an emigrant 
from olian Kumé, whence he came to Ascra in search of better 
fortune, “forsaking not plenty nor yet wealth and happiness, but evil 
poverty which Zeus gives to men: near Helicon he dwelt in a sorry 
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village, Ascra, bad in winter, rigorous in summer heat, at no time 
genial.” From the exordium of the Theogony (line 23) it appears 
that Hesiod kept sheep upon the slopes of Helicon; for it was there 
that the Muse descended to visit him, and, after rebuking the 
shepherds for their idleness and grossness, gave him her sacred 
laurel branch and taught him song. On this spot, as he tells us 
in the Works and Days (line 656), he offered the first prize of 
victory which he obtained at Chalkis. It would seem clear from 
these passages that poetry had been recognized as an inspiration, 
cultivated as an art, and encouraged by public contests, long before 
the date of Hesiod. 

Husbandry was despised in Beotia, and the pastoral poet led a 
monotonous and depressing life. The great event which changed its 
even tenor was a lawsuit between himself and his brother Perses 
concerning the division of their inheritance.’ Perses, who was an 
idle fellow, after spending his own patrimony, tried to get that of 
Hesiod into his hands, and took his cause before judges whom he 
bribed. Hesiod was forced to relinquish his property, whereupon 
he retired from Ascra to Orchomenos. At Orchomenos he’probably 
passed the remainder of his days. This incident explains why 
Hesiod dwelt so much upon the subject of justice in his poem of 
the Works and Days, addressed to Perses. Méya vyme [lépon he 
always calls this brother, as though, while heaping the coals of good 
counsel upon his head, he wished to humble his oppressor by the 
parade of moral and intellectual superiority. Some of Hesiod’s 
finest passages, his most intense and passionate utterances, are due 
to the injustice he had suffered: so true is the famous saying that 
poets 


‘* Learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


One parable will for the moment serve as a specimen of the poetry 
which the wrong-dealing of Perses drew from him. ‘Thus spake 
the hawk to the nightingale of changeful throat, as he bore her far 
aloft among the clouds, the prey of his talons: she, poor wretch, 
wailed piteously in the grip of his crooked claws; but he insultingly 
addressed her: ‘ Wretch, why criest thou? Thou art now the prey 
of one that is the stronger: and thou shalt go whither I choose to 
take thee, song-bird as thou art. Yea, if I see fit, I will make my 
supper of thee, or else let thee go. A fool is he who kicks against 
his betters: of victory is he robbed, and suffers injury as well as 
insult.’’’ Hesiod himself is of course meant by the nightingale, and 
the hawk stands for violence triumphing over justice. 

In verse and dialect the Hesiodic poems are not dissimilar from 
the Homeric, which, supposing their date to have been later, proves 


(1) Works and Days, 219, 261, 637. 
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that the Iliad had determined the style and standard of Epic composi- 
tion, or, supposing a contemporary origin, would show that the 
Greeks of the so-called heroic age had agreed upon a common 
literary language. We may refer the Theogony and the Works- 
and Days, after the deduction of numerous interpolations, to Hesiod, 
but only in the same sense and with the same reservation as we 
assign the Iliad and the Odyssey to Homer. Unlike the heroic 
epos, they were recited, not to the accompaniment of the cithara, but 
by the poet standing with a laurel staff, called paBéos or oxnmpoy, in 
his hand. Hesiod, at the opening of the Theogony, tells us how 
he had received a staff of this kind from the Muse upon Mount 
Helicon. Either, then, the laurel paBtos had already been recognised 
in that part of Greece as the symbol of the poet’s office, or else, from 
the respect which the followers of Hesiod paid to the details of his 
poem, they adopted it as their badge. 

Of the two poems of Hesiod, the Theogony and the Works 
and Days, the former, though its genuineness as a Hesiodic pro- 
duction seems to have been disputed from a very early period, 
was, perhaps, on the whole, of greater value to the Greeks. 
It contained an authorised version of the genealogy of their 
gods and heroes, an inspired dictionary of mythology, from which 
to deviate was impious. Just as families in England used to 
prove their Norman descent by an appeal to the Roll of Battle 
Abbey, so the canon of the Theogony decided the claims of god 
or demigod to rank among celestials. In this sense Herodotus 
should be interpreted when he says that Hesiod helped Homer 
to make their Theogonia for the Greeks. But though this poem 
had thus an unique value for the ancients, if is hardly so in- 
teresting in the light of modern criticism as the Works and 
Days. The Works and Days, though for all practical purposes 
we may regard it as contemporaneous with Homer, marks the 
transition from the heroic epic to the moral poetry of the succeeding 
age, and forms the basis of ethical philosophy in Hellas. Hesiod is 
thus not only the mouthpiece of obscure hand-workers in the earliest 
centuries of Greek, the poet of their daily labours and of their 
sufferings and wrongs, the singer of their doubts and infantine 
reflections on the world in which they had to toil: he is also the 
immediate parent of Gnomic verse, and the ancestor of those deep 
thinkers who speculated in the Attic age upon the mysteries of 
human life. 

The first ten verses of the Works and Days are spurious, bor- 
rowed probably from some Orphic hymn to Zeus, and recognised 
as not the work of Hesiod by critics as ancient as Pausanias. The 
poem begins with these words: ‘Not, as 1 thought, is there only 
one kind of strife; but on the earth there are two, the one praise- 
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worthy, the other to be blamed.” It has been conjectured that 
Hesiod is referring to that passage of the Theogony*’ in which 
Eris, daughter of Night, is said to have had no sister. It is there- 
fore clear that much of his mythology is consciously etymological. 
This fact should be borne in mind while dealing with the legend of 
Prometheus. The strife whereof he speaks in his exordium, is what 
we should now call competition. It rouses the idle man to labour: 
it stirs up envy in the heart of the poor man, making him eager 
to possess the advantages of wealth: it sets neighbour against 
neighbour, craftsman against craftsman, in commendable emulation. 
Very different, says the poet, is this sort of strife from that which 
sways the law-courts; and at this point he begins to address his 
brother Perses, who had litigiously deprived him of his heritage. 
The form of didactic poetry, as it has since been practised by the 
followers of Hesiod, was thus fixed. Empedocles, it will be remem- 
bered, addressed his poem on Nature to the physician Pausanias ; 
Lucretius invoked the attention of Memmius, and Virgil that of 
Mecenas; the gnomes of Theognis were uttered to the Megarian 
Cyrnus; Poliziano appealed in his Silva to Lorenzo de’ Medici; 
Vida in his Poetics to the Dauphin, Fracastorio in his Syphilis 
to Bembo, and Pope in the Essay on Man to Bolingbroke. After 
this introduction on competition as the inducement to labour, and 
on strife as the basis of injustice, the poet proceeds to the mythus 
of Prometheus, which is so artificially introduced as to justify the 
cpinion that it may be an interpolation by some later craftsman of 
the Hesiodic school. Work, he says, is necessary for men, because 
Zeus has concealed and hidden far away our means of livelihood ; so 
that we are forced to toil and suffer in the search for sustenance. 
This grudge Zeus owed mankind because of the sin of Prometheus. 
In the Works and Days the account given of the trick played 
upon Zeus is brief: Hesiod only says, “seeing. that Prometheus of 
crooked counsel deceived him.” But we may supplement the story 
from the Theogony.* In old days the human race had fire, and 
offered burned sacrifice to heaven; but Prometheus by his craft 
deceived the gods of their just portion of the victims, making Zeus 
take the bones and fat for his share. Whereupon Zeus deprived 
men of the use of fire. Prometheus, however, stole fire from 
heaven, and gave it back to men. “Then,” says Hesiod, “was cloud- 
gathering Zeus full wrath of heart, and he devised a great woe for 
all mankind.” He determined to punish the whole race by giving 
them Pandora. He bade Hephastus mix earth and water, and 
infuse into the plastic form a human voice and human powers, 
and liken it in all points to a heavenly goddess. Athene was told te 
teach the woman household work and skill in weaving. Aphrodite 
poured upon her head the charm of beauty, with terrible desire, and 


(1) Line 225. (2) Line 535. 
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flesh-consuming thoughts of love. But Zeus commanded Hermes 
to give to her the mind of a dog and wily temper. After this 
fashion was the making of Pandora. And when she had been 
shaped, Athene girded and adorned her: the Graces and divine 
Persuasion hung golden chains about her flesh, and the Hours 
crowned her with spring blossoms. Zeus called her Pandora, 
because each dweller on Olympus had bestowed on her a gift. Then 
Pandora was sent under the charge of Hermes to Epimetheus, who 
remembered not his brother’s words, how he had said: ‘ Receive no 
gift from Zeus, but send it back again, lest evil should befall the 
race of men.” But as soon as Epimetheus had housed her, he 
recognised his error. Before this time men had lived upon the 
earth apart from evils, apart from painful toil, and weariful diseases 
which bring death on mortals. The woman with her hands lifted 
the lid of the great jar, where all these bad things were shut up, 
and let them loose into the air. Hope alone remained behind; for 
the lot of humanity is hopeless: but a hundred thousand woes abode 
at large to plague the race of men. Earth is full of them; the sea 
is full; and sickness roams abroad by night and day, where it 
listeth, bearing ills to mortals in silence, for Zeus in his deep craft 
took away its voice that men might have no warning. Thus not in 
any way is it possible to avoid the will of God. 

Such is the Mythus of the Fall, as imagined by the early Greeks. 
Man in rebellion against heaven, pitted in his weakness at a game 
of mutual deception against almighty force, is beaten and is punished. 
Woman, the instrument of his chastisement, is thrust upon him by 
offended and malignant deity: the folly of man receives her, and 
repents too late. Both his wisdom and his foolishness conspire to 
man’s undoing—wisdom which he cannot use aright, and foolishness 
which makes him fall into the trap prepared for him. We are irre- 
sistibly led to compare this legend with the Hebrew tradition of the 
Fall. In both there is an act of transgression on the part of man. 
Woman in both brings woe into the world. That is to say, the con- 
science of the Greeks and Jews, intent on solving the mystery of 
pain and death, convicted them alike of sin; while the social preju- 
dices of both races made them throw the blame upon the weaker but 
more fascinating sex, by whom they felt their sterner nature softened 
and their passions quickened to work foolishness. So far the two 
myths have strong points of agreement. But in that of the Greeks 
there is no Manicheism. The sin of Prometheus is not, like the sin 
of Adam, the error of weak human beings tempted by the power of 
evil to transgress the law of good. It is rather a knavish trick 
played off upon the sire of gods and men by a wily gamester; and 
herein it seems to symbolize that tendency to overreach which formed 
a marked characteristic of the Hellenes in all ages. The Greek of 
Hesiod’s time conceived of the relations between man and god as 
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involving mutual mistrust and guile: his ideal of intellectual supe- 
riority both in Prometheus and in Zeus implied capacity for getting 
the upper hand by craft. Again, the Greek god takes a diabolical 
revenge, punishing the whole human race with laughter on his lips 
and self-congratulation for superior cunning in his heart. We lack 
the solemn moment when God calls Adam at the close of day, and 
tells him of the curse, but also promises a saviour. The legend of 
Prometheus has, for its part also, the prophecy of a redeemer ; but 
the redeemer of men from the anger of God does not proceed from 
the mercy of the deity himself, who has been wronged, but from the 
iron will of fate, who stands above both god and man, and from the 
invincible fortitude of the soul which first had sinned, now stiffening 
itself against the might of Zeus, refusing his promises, rejecting his 
offers of reconciliation, biding in pain and patience till Herakles 
appears and cuts the Gordian knot. This is the spectacle presented 
by Aischylus in his Prometheus Bound. To deny its grandeur 
would be ridiculous; to contend that it offers some features of 
sublimity superior to anything contained in the Hebrew legend, 
would be no difficult task. In the person of Prometheus, chained 
on Caucasus, pierced by fiery arrows in the noonday and by frosty 
arrows in the night, humanity wavers not, but endures with scorn 
and patience and stoical acceptance. Unfortunately the outlines of 
this great tragic allegory have been blurred by time and travestied 
by feeble copyists. What we know about the tale of Prometheus is 
but a faint echo of the mythus apprehended by the Greeks anterior 
to Hesiod, and handled afterwards by Aischylus. Enough, how- 
ever, remains to make it certain that it was the creation of a race 
profoundly convinced of present injustice in the divine government 
of the world. If the soul of man is raised to attributes of the 
sternest heroism, God is lowered to the infamy of a tyrant. But 
neither is the Hebrew legend theologically flawless. Greek and 
Jew fail alike to offer a satisfactory solution of the origin of evil. 
While in the Greek mythus Zeus plays with mankind like a cat 
with a mouse, the Hebrew fails to explain the justice of that omiipo- 
tent being who created man with capacity for error, and exposed him 
to temptation. The true critique of the second and third chapters 
of Genesis has been admirably expressed by Omar Khayyam in the 
following stanzas :— 
‘Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 


Thou wilt not with predestination round 
Enmesh me, and impute my fall to sin ? 


‘Oh Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 
And who with Eden didst devise the snake, 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blackened, man’s forgiveness give—and take!” 
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Both tales are but crude and early attempts to set forth the primitive 
mystery of conscience, and to account for the prevalence of pain and 
death. The great superiority of the Hebrew conception lies in its 
idealization of the deity at all costs. God is at least grand and con- 
sistent, justified by his own august counsels; and at the very 
moment of punishing his creatures, he promises deliverance through 
their own seed. Moreover, a vast antagonistic agency of evil is 
brought into the field to account for the fall of man; and we are 
not precluded from even extending our compassion to the deity, 
who has been thwarted in his schemes for good. 

Before quitting the discussion of this ancient tale of human suffer- 
ing andsin, it would be well to notice that Hesiod identifies Prometheus 
with the human race. He is the son of the Titan Iapetus by Clymene, 
daughter of the Titan Oceanus ; and his brethren are Atlas, Menoitios, 
and Epimetheus. These names are all of them significant. Just as 
Prometheus clearly signifies the forecasting reason of humanity, so 
Epimetheus indicates the overhasty judgment foredoomed to be wise 
toolate. These are intellectual qualities. Atlas in like manner typifies 
the endurance of man, who bears all to the very end, and holds upon 
his back the bulk of heaven. In Menoitios is shadowed forth the 
insolence and rebellious spirit for-which a penalty of pain and death 
is meted. These, then, are moral qualities. In the children of 
Iapetus and Clymene we consequently trace the first rude attempt at 
psychological analysis. This scientific origin of the mythus was 
never wholly forgotten by the Greeks. Pindar calls Prophasis, or 
Excuse, the daughter of Epimetheus, or back-thought as opposed to 
fore-thought. Plato makes the folly of Epimetheus to have con- 
sisted in his giving away the natural powers of self-preservation to 
the beasts; whereupon Prometheus was driven to supplement with 
fire the unprotected impotence of man. Lucian, again, says of 
Epimetheus that repentance is his business; while Synesius adds 
that he provides not for the future, but deplores the past. The 
Titans, it should further be remarked, are demiurgic powers—ele- 
mental forces of air, fire, earth, water—conditions of existence 
implied by space and time—distributors of darkness and of light— 
parents, lastly, of the human race. Though some later Greek 
authors identified Prometheus with the Titans, and made him 
the benefactor of humanity, this was not the conception of 
Hesiod. Prometheus is stated both in the Theogony and the Works 
and Days to have been the son of Titans, the protagonist of men, 
who strove in’ vain to cope with Zeus. Zeus himself belongs 
in like manner to a secondary order of existences. Begotten by the 
_ Titan Cronos, he seems to typify the Reason as distinguished from 
the brute powers of the universe, mind emergent from matter, 
and overcoming it by contest. Prometheus derives, by his parentage, 
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from the old material order of the world; but he represents that 
portion of it which is human, and which, gud human, has affinity to 
Zeus. Herein we trace the mystery of the divine in man, though 
man has been placed in antagonism to the deity. The same notion 
is further symbolized by the theft of fire, and by the fiction of 
Prometheus breathing a particle of the divine spirit into the clay- 
figures wherefrom he fashioned men. In the decaying age of Greek 
mythology this aspect of the legend absorbed attention to the exclu- 
sion of the elder Hesiodic romance, as students of Horace will 
remember, and as appears abundantly from Graeco-Roman bas-reliefs. 
To reconcile man and Zeus, cognate in their origin, yet hostile owing 
to their ancient feud, it was needful that a deliverer, Herakles, should 
be born of god and woman, of Zeus and Alemene, who sets free the 
elementary principle of humanity typified in Prometheus, and for 
the first time establishes a harmony between the children of earth 
and the dwellers on Olympus. So far I have remained within the 
limits of the Hesiodic legend, only hinting at such divergences as 
were adopted by the later handlers of the tale. The new aspect 
given to the whole myth by Aischylus deserves separate considera- 
tion in connection with the tragedy of Prometheus. It is greatly to 
be regretted that we only possess so important a relique of Greek 
religious speculation in fragments ; and these fragments are so tanta- 
lizingly incomplete that it is impossible to say exactly how much 
may be the débris of original tradition, or where the free fancy of 
later poets has been remoulding and recasting the material of the 
antique myth to suit more modern allegory. 

The tale of Prometheus may be called the first canto of the Works 
and Days. The second consists of the vision of the four ages of man. 
Hesiod in common with all early poets imagined a state of primeval 
bliss, which he called the age of gold. Then Cronos reigned upon 
the earth, and men lived without care or pain or old age. Their 
death was like the coming on of sleep, and the soil bore them fruits 
untilled. When this race came to an end, Zeus made them genii of 
good-will, haunting the world and protecting mortals. Theirs it is 
to watch the decrees of justice, and to mark wrong-doing, wrapped 
around with mist, going up and down upon the earth, the givers of 
wealth ; such is the royal honour which is theirs. “The next age he 
calls the silver, for it was inferior to the first; and Zeus speedily 
swept it away, seeing that the men of this generation waxed insolent, 
and paid no honour to the gods. The third age is the brazen. A 
terrible and mighty brood of men possessed the land, who delighted 
in nought but violence and warfare. They first ate flesh. Their 

houses and their armour and their mattocks were of brass. In strife 
they slew themselves, and perished without a name. After them 
came the heroes of romance, whom Zeus made most just and worthy. 
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They fell fighting before seven-gated Thebes and Troy; but after 
death, Father Zeus transferred them to the utmost limits of the 
world, where they live without care in islands of the blest, by ocean 
waves, blest heroes, for whom thrice yearly the soil bears blooming 
fruitage honey-sweet. Then, cries Hesiod, and the cry is wrenched 
from him with agony, would that I had never been born in the fifth 
generation of men, but rather that I had died before or had lived 
afterwards ; for now the age is of iron. On the face of the world 
there is nought but violence and wrong; division is set between 
father and son, brother and brother, friend and friend; there is no 
fear of God, no sense of justice, no fidelity, no truth; the better man 
is subject to the worse, and jealousy corrupts the world. Soon, very 
soon, will wing their way to heaven again—leaving the earth with 
her broad ways, robed in white raiment, joining the immortal choir, 
deserting men—both modest shame and righteous indignation. But 
dismal woes will stay and harbour here, and against evil there shall 
be no aid. This ends the second canto of the Works and Days, and 
brings us down to the two hundredth line of the poem. What 
follows consists for the most part of moral precepts adapted to the 
doleful state in which poor mortals of the present have to suffer. 
What may be called the third canto is consequently occupied with 
justice, the advantages of which, from a purely utilitarian point of 
view, as well as esthetically conceived, are urged in verse. It 
begins with the apologue of the hawk and nightingale already 
quoted. Then the condition of a city where justice is honoured, 
where the people multiply in peace and there is plenty and 
prosperity, where pestilence and calamity keep far away, is con- 
trasted with the plagues, wars, famines, wasting away of population, 
and perpetual discomforts which beset the unjust nation. For the 
innocent and righteous folk, says the poet, the earth bears plenty, 
and in the mountains the oak-tree at the top yields acorns, and in the 
middle bees, and the woolly sheep are weighed down with their 
fleeces. The women give birth to children like their fathers. With 
blessings do men always flourish, nor need they tempt the sea in 
ships, but earth abundantly supplies their wants. 

It is worth while to turn aside for a moment to pause and con- 
template the pastoral ideal of perfect happiness and pure simplicity 
which, first set forth by Hesiod in these passages, found afterwards 
an echo in Plato, in Empedocles, in Lucretius, in Virgil, in Poliziano, 
and in Tasso; all of whom have lingered lovingly upon the bell’ etd 
dell oro. The 'Hesiodic conception of felicity is neither stirring nor 
heroic. Like the early Christian notion of heaven, expressed by the 
pathetic iteration of in pace on the sepulchral tablets of the catacombs, 
it owes its beauty to a sense of contrast between tranquillity imagined 
and woe and warfare actually experienced. We comprehend why 
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the Spartan king called Hesiod the poet of the Helots, when, in the 
age that idealized Achilles and Odysseus, the all-daring, all-affronting 
heroes of a radiant romance, we find that his sole aspiration was to 
live in peace and plenty, decorously fulfilling social duties, and 
growing old in the routine of a moderately laborious life. It is a 
commonplace, and what the French would call a bourgeois, aspiration. 
It is precisely the lot in life which Achilles rejected with disdain, in 
exchange for that dazzling prospect of victory and death, which 
fascinated the noblest of the Greeks, and produced their Alexander. 
Still we must remember that Hesiod was not, like Homer, singing in 
the halls of fiery and high-fed chieftains, who stood above the laws. 
His plaintive note was uttered to the watchers of the seasons and the 
tillers of the soil, whose very livelihood depended on the will and 
pleasure of Swpodaryor BaciWeis. In the semi-barbarous state of 
society which Homer and Hesiod represent from different points 
of view, when violence prevails, and when life and property alike 
are insecure, justice may well be selected as the prime of virtues, 
and peace be idealized as heaven on earth. In one sense, as the 
Greek philosophers argued, justice does include all the excellences 
of a social being. The man who is perfectly just will be unim- 
peachable in all his conduct; and the simpler the state of society, 
the more outrageous the wrongs inflicted by one man on another, 
the more apparent will this be. 

Putting aside, however, for further consideration, the ethical 
aspect of Hesiod’s ideal, we find in it an exquisite and permanently 
attractive esthetic beauty. Compared with the blazing heroism of 
Achilles, the happiness of Hesiod’s pastoral folk soothes our fancy, 
like the rising of the moon in twilight above harvest sheaves at the 
end of a long intolerable day. Therefore great poets and artists, 
through all the resonant and gorgeous ages of the world, have 
turned their eyes with sympathy and yearning to these lines ; and the 
best that either Virgil or Poliziano could achieve, was to catch an 
echo of Hesiod’s melody, to reproduce a portion of his charm. Per- 
haps the most complete homage to the poetry of Hesiod on this point 
has been rendered by Flaxman. Nature, so prodigal to the English 
race in men of genius untutored, singular, and solitary, has given us 
but few seers who, in the quality of prolific invention, can be compared 
with Flaxman. For pure conceptive faculty controlled by unerring 
sense of beauty, we have to think of Pheidias or Raphael before we 
find his equal. His powers were often employed on uncongenial 
subjects; nor had he perhaps a true notion of the limitations of his 
art; else he would not have attempted to give sculpturesque form 
even in outline to many scenes from the Divine Comedy. The 
conditions, again, of modern life were adverse to his working out his 
thought in marble, and precluded him from gaining a complete 
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mastery over the material of sculpture. It may also be con- 
ceded that, to a large extent, his imagination, like a parasite 
flower, was obliged to bloom upon the branches of Greek art. What 
Flaxman would have been without the bas-reliefs, the vases, and the 
hand mirrors of the ancients, it is difficult to conceive. Herein, how- 
ever, he did no more than obey the law which has constrained the 
greatest modern minds by indissoluble bondage to the service 
of the Greek spirit. Allowing for all this, the fact remains 
that within a certain circle, the radius of which exceeds the 
farthest reach of many far more frequently belauded artists, 
Flaxman was supreme. Whatever could be expressed according 
to the laws of bas-relief, embossed in metal, or hewn out of 
stone, or indicated in pure outline, he conveyed with a truth to 
nature, a grace of feeling, and an originality of conception, absolutely 
incomparable. Moreover, in this kind his genius was inexhaustible. 
Nowhere are the fruits of this creative skill so charming as in the 
illustrations of the Works and Days. The ninth plate, in which the 
Age of Gold is symbolized by a mother stretching out her infant to 
receive his father’s kiss, might be selected as a perfect idyll, con- 
veyed within the strictest and severest bounds of sculptural relief. 
The man and his girl-wife are beautiful and young: age, we feel, 
will never touch them, by whitening her forehead or spoiling his 
smooth chin with hair. Both are naked, seated on the ground; 
their outstretched arms enfold as in a living cradle the robust and 
laughing boy. On one side shoots a heavy sheaf of barley ; on the 
other stands an altar, smoking with bloodless offerings to heaven ; 
above, the strong vine hangs its clusters and its wealth of lusty 
leaves. More elaborate, but scarcely more beautiful, like a double 
rose beside a wilding blossom from the hedge in June, is the seven- 
teenth plate, which sets forth the felicity of godfearing folk who 
honour justice. These, too, are seated on the ground, young men 
and girls, with comely children, pledges of their joy: one child is’ 
suckled at her mother’s breast; another lies folded in his father’s 
arms; a girl and boy are kissing on their parents’ knees; while a 
beardless youth pipes ditties on the double reed. Above the 
group vine-branches flourish, and the veiled Hours, givers of all 
goodly things, weave choric dance with song, scattering from their 
immortal fingers flowers upon the men beneath. In order to com- 
prehend the purity of Flaxman’s inspiration, the deep and inborn 
sympathy which made him in this nineteenth century a Greek, we 
ought to compare these illustrations with the picture of the Golden 
Age by Ingres. For perfection of scientific drawing from the nude, 
this masterpice of the great French painter has never been excelled. 
It is a treasure-house of varied attitude and rhythmically studied 
line. Yet the whole resembles a theatrical tableau vivant, the poses 
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plastiques in some pantomime, which an enlightened choreograph, in 
combination with an enterprising manager, might design to represent 
the Garden of Eden on a grand scale, but which would never win the 
Lord Chamberlain’s sanction. How different is Flaxman! There 
is no effort, no mise en scéne, no parade of science, no suggestion of 
voluptuousness. His outlines are as simple and as pure as Hesiod’s 
verse. We feel that, whereas Ingres is using the old vision as a 
schema for the exhibition of his skill, Flaxman has felt its poetry 
and given form to its imagination. It will not do to linger over 
these illustrations ; yet, before closing the volume, I cannot forbear 
from turning over the page, and pointing to the pictures of the 
Pleiads. Seven beautiful interwoven female shapes are rising in the 
one plate, like a wreath of light or vapour moulded into human 
form, above the reapers; in the other are descending with equal 
grace of now inverted movement, over the ploughman at his toil. 
Have the constellations elsewhere been converted, with so much 
feeling for their form, into the melodies of rhythmically moving 
human shapes? I know not. But Flaxman’s outlines of the 
Pleiads have always seemed to me like some new celestial imagery, 
some hitherto unapprehended astronomical mythology. 

Continuing what I have called the third canto of the Works and 
Days, Hesiod addresses himself in the next place to the Basileis, or 
judges of the people: “ Kings in judgment, do ye also ponder this 
divine justice; for the immortals, dwelling near and among men, 
behold who waste their fellows by wrong judgment, scorning the 
wrath of God: verily, upon earth are thrice ten thousand immortals 
of the host of Zeus, guardians of mortal man. They watch both 
justice and injustice, robed in mist, roaming abroad upon the earth.” 
Again he reminds them that Justice, virgin child of Zeus, is ever 
ready with ear open to observe the injury to right and fair dealing, 
done against her honour. She complains of the wrongful judge ; 
but it is the people who suffer for his sin. Therefore let the princes 
so greedy of bribes take heed, forego their crooked sentences, and 
bear in mind that the man who works evil for another works it for 
himself, that bad intentions harm those who have conceived them, 
and that Zeus sees all and knows all. This period is concluded with 
a bitterly ironical repudiation of his own precepts—may neither I 
nor my son be just ; for now the wrongful man has by far the best 
of it upon the earth. It will be observed that Zeus throughout this 
tirade on justice is a very different being from the Zeus in the 
mythus of Prometheus. The dramatic personage of the legend, 
whose guile inflicts so much misery on men, has been supplanted by 
a moral idea personified. It is not that a new mythology has been 
superinduced upon the old one, or that we are now in the track of 
esoteric religious teaching: the poet is only expressing his internal 
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certainty that, though fraud and violence prevail on earth, yet some- 
where in the eternal and ideal world justice still abides. It is not a 
little singular, considering his querulous and hopeless tone in other pas- 
sages, that Hesiod should here assert the cognizance which Zeus 
takes of unfair dealing, and the continued action of protective and 
retributive demons. We could scarcely find stronger faith in 
the superiority of justice among the moral writings of the Jews. 
Furthermore, Hesiod reminds Perses that justice is human, violence 
bestial, and that in the long run honesty will be found to be the best 
policy. Then follows the sublimest passage in all Hesiod, one of 
great celebrity among the Greeks, who quoted it, and worked it 
up in poems, parables, and essays: ‘‘ Behold, thou mayest choose 
badness easily, even in heaps; for the path is plain, and she dwells 
very near. But before virtue the immortal gods have placed toil 
and labour: afar and steep is the road that leads to her, and rough it 
is at first; but when you reach the height, then truly is it easy, 
though so hard before.” 

The subject of justice being now exhausted, Hesiod passes, in 
the fourth canto of the Works and Days, to the eulogy of labour, 
regarded as the source of all good. The unheroic nature of his life- 
philosophy is very apparent in this section. He thinks and speaks 
like a peasant whose one idea it is to add pence to pence, and to cut 
a good figure in his parish. A man must work, in order to avoid 
hunger and grow rich: gods and men hate the idle, who are like 
drones in the hive: if you work, you will get flocks and herds, and 
folk will envy you: to grow rich from dishonest gains brings no 
profit, for they are unlucky: the great aim for a good man is to live 
a respectable life, to work soberly, to fulfil righteousness, to be 
punctual in paying homage to the gods—to go to church, in fact— 
with this end in view, that you may buy the estates of your neigh- 
bour, instead of his buying yours. Such is the bathos of Hesiod’s 
ethical ideal: do right and abstain from wrong, in order that you 
may be richer than the tenant of the adjacent farm. Truly his 
gospel is not that of Christ, though it savours strongly of the Jew. 
Here are some other precepts of like tenor: Call your friend to your 
banquet, and leave your enemy alone; invite him most who lives 
nearest, for he will be most useful in time of need; love him who 
loves you, and cleave to him who cleaves to you; give to him who 
gives, and give not to him who gives not, for toa giver gifts are 
given, but to him who gives not no man hath given. Of such sort 
are the Hesiodic rules of conduct. They reveal the spirit of a 
prudent clown, the practical and calculating selfishness which was 
deeply engrained in the Greek character, and which the doleful 
conditions of the early age of Hellenic civilisation had intensified. 
The social life of great political centres, and the patriotism of the 
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Persian war, helped at a later period to raise the Greeks above these 
low and sordid aims in life. It was only in a century when justice 
could be bought, and penury meant starving, unheeded or derided, 


by the roadside, that a poet of Hesiod’s temper could write,’ Money 
is a man’s soul : 


Xpypara yap Yuxn méAerat deiAovor Bpdrorer. 


In criticising the Solonian reforms at Athens, we should never 
forget the dismal picture of Hellenic misery revealed to us by 
Hesiod. 

Thus ends the first part of the Works and Days. The second half 
of the poem consists of rules for husbandry. Hesiod goes through 
the seasons of the year, detailing the operations of the several 
months, and adorning his homely subject with sober but graceful 
poetry. It is an elegant farmer’s calendar, upon which Virgil 
founded his Georgics, translating into Augustan Latin the rude 
phrases of the bard of Ascra, and turning all he touched to gold. 
Scattered among precepts relating to the proper seasons and succes- 
sions of agricultural labour, are descriptive passages and moral 
reflections. One picture of winter is so long and elaborate as to 
justify the notion that it is a separate interpolated poem. The 
episode upon procrastination (line 408), and the rules for the choice 
of a wife (line 693), might also be selected as offering special topics 
for comment. The latter point deserves particular attention ; since, 
if the condition of the working man was wretched in this early age 
of Greece, far more miserable, may we argue, was that of his help- 
mate. A man, according to Hesiod, ought to be about thirty when 
he marries, and his wife about nineteen. He should be very careful, 
in choosing her, to insure that she will not bring him into contempt 
among his neighbours ; and he must remember that if a good wife 
be a prize, it is not possible to get a worse plague than a bad one. 
What his general notion about women was, we gather from the long 
invective against the female sex in the Theogony.? Pandora was 
the greatest curse imaginable to the human race, for from her 
sprang women ; and now, if a man refrains from marriage, he must 
endure a wretched old age, and leave his money to indifferent 
kindred ; or if he marries and gets a good wife, curses and blessings 
are mingled in his lot; if his wife be of the bad sort, his whole life 
is ruined. So utterly impossible is it to avoid the misery devised for 
the human race by Zeus. The whole argument of Hesiod in this 
passage, taken in connection with his few lines on the choice of a 
wife in the Works and Days, and with his grim silence upon the 
subject of women as the companions of men, proves beyond doubt 
that he regarded them as a necessary but intolerable bore—the rift 
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within the lute of human life, that spoils its music—the plague 
invented by the malice of an all-wise god in vengeance for a man’s 
deceit. This appreciation of women is substantially consistent with 
the curious poem by Simonides of Amorgos, with the treatment of 
the female sex at Athens, with the opinion of Pindar and Plato that 
to be a woman-lover as compared with a boy-lover was sensual and 
vile, with the disdainful silence of Thucydides, with the caricatures 
of society presented by the comic poets, with the famous epigram of 
Pericles, with the portrait of Xantippe, and with the remarkable 
description of female habits in Lucian’s Amores. Thus, running 
through the whole literature of the Greeks, we can trace a vein of 
contempt for women, which may fairly be indicated as the greatest 
social blot upon their brilliant but imperfect civilisation. Exceptions 
can, of course, be found. In the age of the despots women rose into 
far more importance than they afterwards enjoyed in democratic 
Athens. At Sparta their right to inherit property (severely criticised 
by Aristotle) gave them a social status which they had in no other 
Greek state. At Lesbos, during the brief blooming period of olian 
culture, in freedom of action and in mental training they were at 
least the equals of the male sex. The fact, however, remains that in 
Athens, the real centre of Hellenic life, women occupied a distinctly 
inferior rank. It is significant that in the Lives of Plutarch, whereas 
we read of many noble Lacedzemonian ladies, little account is taken 
of the wives or mothers of Athenian worthies. 

Some scattered proverbs about the conduct of the tongue and the 
choice of friends, followed by an enumeration of lucky and unlucky 
days, and by a list of truly rustic rules of personal behaviour, con- 
clude the poem of the Works and Days. How far these saws and 
maxims belong to the original work of Hesiod, it is quite impossible 
to say. The book became popular in education, and consequently 
suffered, like the gnomes of Theognis and Phocylides, from frequent 
interpolations at a later period. As it stands, the whole is chiefly 
valuable for the concrete picture which it offers of early peasant life 
in Hellas. As the Epics of Homer present us with the ideal 
toward which the princes and great nobles raised their souls amid 
the plenty and the splendour of their palaces, so, in the lines of 
Hesiod, we learn how the Thetes, whom Achilles envied in Elysium, 
toiled and suffered in their struggle for their only source of 
comfort, gold. 

Joun Appineton Symonps. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHERS IN FACTORIES. 


A Royat Commission has been appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts, and its labours are likely to 
take a wide range. Among the subjects that will probably engage 
its attention, is the subject of the industrial employment of mothers, 
one that has recently occupied a considerable space in the specula- 
tions of social reformers. The occasion seems appropriate, then, for 
a dispassionate survey of the reasons that have from time to time been 
alleged for limiting or otherwise interfering with the freedom of this 
employment, and for generally discussing the merits of the case so 
far as it is at present before the public. 

The theory upon which all factory legislation may be said to be 
based is, that in competitive industry there is ever a tendency to 
postpone social and moral interests to material ones ; that the desire 
for wealth is a universally reckless and absorbing passion which it 
behoves the State to provide against in the interests of its weaker 
members. The principle of protective legislation, when applied to 
labour, is thus founded upon a quite different set of considerations 
from the same principle when applied to trade, inasmuch as labour is 
not merely a commodity subject to sale and barter like other com- 
modities, but also and principally the embodied effort of intelligent 
human beings. The remarkable phenomenon has followed, that 
just as the shackles have been more and more shaken from the 
one, so have they been more and more rivetted on the other; and 
commensurate with the general spread of Free Trade doctrines has 
been the spread of a very general desire to impose restrictions on 
Labour. It is doubtful, however, if, even up to the present time, the 
full force of this distinction has been clearly grasped in the minds of 
many, or the real justifications of factory legislation properly under- 
stood. For most people it has been sufficient to know that protective 
labour laws have been generally successful in their operation so far ; 
that by them many women and children have been rescued from 
much unhealthy, excessive, and degrading toil, and the blessings of 
education brought home to the families of a large section of the 
operative class. Having realised that so much has been actually 
accomplished, their interest in them has ended there, and they have 
remained indifferent about the principles of abstract justice involved 
in a system of law which is nevertheless novel and unprecedented. 
But there are not wanting signs that this empirical way of dealing 
with the question may ultimately lead to mischievous results. It 
comes, for instance, to be assumed too hastily that the control which 
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has worked so well in so many directions is equally applicable in 
many more, no matter how dissimilar in their conditions, ‘and no nice 
distinctions are tolerated which seem to clash with the execution of a 
presumedly good work. Thus, many well-intentioned persons have 
been induced to favour various projects for throwing further impedi- 
ments in the way of the employment of mothers in factories, under 
the impression that such interference was but a legitimate extension 
of preceding legislation, instead of being, as in reality, quite devoid 
of any of its sanctions. It will be important to inquire, accordingly, 
on what grounds State interference with labour is justifiable at any 
given time and place, and what are the limits within which it can be 
justified. 

The principle is clear enough in the light shed upon it by the 
relation that invariably subsists between human law or positive 
institution, and natural law or the inherent energies of Nature. It 
is the active principle of all human progress—that wherever evil 
effects arise in Nature they must be produced by evil causes, and will 
continue to be so produced until the sources of those causes are dis- 
covered and opposed by the introduction of some other law or laws, 
instruments which Nature herself supplies to us for the purpose. At 
the time when the Factory System: was established certain evils were 
apparently inherent in it, and this tendency being observed, it was 
rightly taken cognisance of and opposed by positive institution. 
Why, however, in this case by positive institution ? and what is 
the law regulating the interference? Why were women and 
children alone selected, and not men also, to be protected? The 
consideration of these points will occupy us for a brief space. So far 
as the case of children is concerned, it presents no difficulty. They 
must be under the protection of some one, which is all that it is 
necessary to prove. The spirit of civilisation is that of government, 
and the fundamental object of government is to protect the weak 
against the strong. The case of women admits of a precisely similar 
explanation. If women could combine successfully, say in favour of a 
Nine Hours’ Bill, as the workmen in the iron trade did not long ago, 
there would be no necessity for affording them. State protection, for 
they would prove themselves then to be independent of such political 
swaddling-clothes. But can we conceive them doing so unassisted ? 
Would they not first have to obtain the consent of their husbands, 
parents, guardians, &c.; and even supposing this obtained at first, 
might it not be recalled at any time, and the women forced to go back 
to work ? Again, what would their chances be economically ? Look 
at the vast numbers of women seeking employment and finding 
none, who would be ready to step into their vacant places, and who, 
besides their own natural desire for something to do, would be 
subject to all the above influences in a like degree. It is almost 
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impossible to conceive any general strike of women being effectual, 
and any partial one would be necessarily a failure. Hence the 
necesity for Positive Institution. The two immensely powerful 
forces of Competition and Combination, may be trusted to neutralise 
each other, and establish a just equilibrium when left to fight it out 
fairly between themselves ; but experience shows, and reason shows, 
that when one of them is withdrawn its place needs to be supplied 
by something else,—if not by voluntary association, then by positive 
enactment. 

Thus the law of State interference with labour might be ex- 
pressed somewhat after this fashion: “That in all competitive 
industries where the labourers are not absolutely free to combine 
together for their own protection, it is the duty of the State to 
protect them.” It remains to point out the limits of the application 
of this law. In the first place, we have seen that it does not apply to 
men, but this is not necessarily because they are men, but because 
they are free agents. In the case of slaves, we should consider the 
law equally true and binding. In the case of the brute creation, it 
is in fact a recognised law that they must not be worked beyond the 
power of endurance, and for the same reason—that they cannot 
combine to secure fair treatment. In the case of women, inasmuch 
as their present powerless and pitiful position may be hoped to be a 
merely temporary one, it must vary with it; and in the case of 
children it applies absolutely. What is meant, however, when we 
say that any, law, human or otherwise, applies “absolutely,” is, 
absolutely within the operation of other laws. Its application must 
be directed, like the application of every other principle in politics, 
by considerations of expediency. In any exertion of Positive Insti- 
tution that is not to degenerate into tyranny, it is necessary first to 
show a decided necessity for the interference, and further to trace the 
relation of cause and effect with unerring accuracy, that no injustice 
be committed. 

In applying these considerations now to the several projects that 
have been broached for greatly limiting or altogether forbidding the 
employment of mothers in mills, let us first briefly state what those 
proposals are. The principal of them are three in number—first, 
that no woman who is a mother should be allowed to work at all; 
second, that she should only be allowed to work for one half the day; 
third, that she should be forbidden the mill for a certain period 
before and after her confinement. The alleged reason for the exclu- 
sion in all cases is, the effect of this employment in increasing infant 
mortality, with which is occasionally combined the advantage to the 
husband, and indeed to the woman herself, of staying at home. 
Now to treat this matter scientifically—that is, according to the 
principles laid down already—we should first have to inquire what 
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is the law of the influence of the employment of mothers in fac- 
tories on infant mortality, i.e. what is the observed order of facts in 
respect to it? Next, what are the results to her husband and to 
herself of freedom in such employment? We should then have to 
inquire, Are these results of so positive and so grave a description as 
to warrant the State in interfering in the matter? and next, was it 
desirable, all other things considered, that it should so interfere ; 
that is to say, was it quite certain that evils greater or as great 
would not be produced by the interference? All these questions 
being satisfactorily answered for the advocates of change, the extent 
of the interference and the means to be employed would then come 
up for discussion. 

But have the advocates of any one of these changes ever complied 
with such conditions? Has it ever been exhaustively and unde- 
niably shown that the infant mortality is much higher in factory 
districts than elsewhere, so much higher as to justify exceptional 
legislation on the subject in those districts? This has never been 
done. It has never even been proved that it is higher at all. 
Incredible as it may appear to those who learn it for the first time, 
this is literally the case. The statistics of the Registrar-General do 
not show it; the returns of the medical officers of health in factory 
towns cannot prove it; even the Report lately made to the Local 
Government Board by two eminent men’ who traversed the 
manufacturing districts specially to inquire into this and kindred 
subjects, conclusively fails to establish it. It is not proved that it is 
greatly higher; it is not proved that it is higher at all; it is not 
even proved that it is so high. Nothing whatever is proved of it, 
and yet, notwithstanding this non-compliance with the very first 
principle on which any invasion of individual liberty can be justified, 
there are people, and kindly people too, who are willing to forbid 
women from earning any subsistence for themselves and their 
families, because they are women who are employed in factories.” 

Let us pause to realise more nearly what this means. Suppose it 
were proved most clearly and convincingly that the rate of infant 
mortality in factory districts is higher than elsewhere. Would 
that be rightly a sufficient reason for extruding mothers from mills? 
Most certainly not. Suppose it were proved that the rate in the 
non-manufacturing districts were higher, would that be a sufficient 
reason for forcing mothers to work in mills? We sincerely hope 
not, for the sake of many amiable ladies, who might look upon it as 


(1) “Report to the Local Government Board on proposed Changes in Hours and 
Ages of Employment in Textile Factories,” by J. H. Bridges, M.D., and T. Holmes 
(1873). 

(2) The suggested legislation would apply to factories exclusively, and amongst 
factories only to those that are engaged in the production of textile fabrics. 
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a hardship. In neither case would the mere fact be sufficient; a law 
must be established, an invariable sequence shown. It must be shown, 
namely, that on ‘“‘a wide generalisation, and a rigid analysis,” this 
effect can be traced to no other cause,—that the fact inevitably follows 
from the cause, other things remaining equal. If I can show this 
of infant mortality in non-manufacturing districts, I may then 
fairly (if I like) come to Parliament for a Bill to force all mothers 
to become factory operatives. But even then I should not expect to 
carry it. So many other considerations would intervene in arrest of 
judgment. It might be argued, for instance, that the interference 
with liberty would be too great; that women have already a hard 
enough lot in life without increasing its hardship ; that the cure would 
be likely to produce greater evils than the disease; the women, for 
instance, destroying their infants before birth rather than become 
mothers, and subject to such tyrannical legislation ; perhaps even, 
that the world is not created exclusively for infants, and it is 
better that a few of them should die early than all adult women be 
oppressed. These and the like arguments might fairly be urged 
against the scheme, and they have been already alluded to. Let us 
reverse the picture. Those who take an opposite view from ours 
have no well-ascertained order of facts, they have not taken so much 
as the very first step in a right analysis. At the lowest estimate, 
then, I am no worse off in my supposed proposition than they in 
theirs. But I jhave claims beyond these. I am prepared to show 
that infant mortality is not necessarily higher in factory towns than 
in non-factory towns similarly circumstanced, that in some cases it is 
even lower; I am prepared to argue that it is more unjust and impolitic 
to palter with the freedom of industrious women than with the free- 
dom of idle women, and yet I do not call for government interference. 
How then? Unreasonable as my imaginary legislation must appear, 
how unreasonable must now appear theirs! Nay, how deficient in 
any element of stability or propriety whatever! 

It is remarkable how many misconceptions prevail on this subject. 
The impression seems so common as to be almost universal that 
the circumstances and surroundings of life in factory towns are 
necessarily less healthful than the circumstances and surroundings 
of life elsewhere, under similar hygienic conditions, of density of 
populations, natural situation, drainage, &c. Even medical men of 
some standing seem to share in this delusion, the real facts mean- 
while being almost exactly the reverse. Factory towns are not 
necessarily less healthful than other towns of equal size and equal 
sanitary advantages, just as the factories themselves are not less but 
more healthful than the crowded dwellings of poor people, whether 
in manufacturing or non-manufacturing districts. Indeed, the very 
statement of this fact carries its own proof and explanation along 
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with it quite independently of any mere table of figures which 
might be quoted in its support. «If the operatives could live alto- 
gether in such lofty, well-built, well-drained dwellings as those 
in which their daily work is mostly done, who can doubt that their 
general health would be vastly the better for it? This is even 
among themselves quite a common subject of remark. It is in 
their own close, damp, impure homes that diseases are generated, 
not in the spacious, well-warmed, well-ventilated mills. But these 
wretched habitations are not surely peculiar to factory towns: rather 
the opposite. If there is any general difference at all, factory 
towns, being generally newer than non-manufacturing towns, are 
also generally better built and drained. Even where, in the course 
of the last hundred years, old towns and cities have acquired a 
manufacturing population, it is ever the newer factory part that is 
the healthier, and the old non-factory part that is the less healthful. 
Or if we could forego all these weighty arguments in favour of this 
position, and suppose the sanitary conditions equal, there is still in 
any case ten hours of industry in clean rooms against ten hours of 
idleness in dirty rooms, the benefit of which cannot be ignored, and 
could not easily be overstated. 

With respect to the special question of Infant Mortality, Messrs. 
Holmes and Bridges, in their Report, publish a considerable body 
of testimony from medical men, many of them holding appointments 
as factory surgeons under Government, in support of the theory 
that the employment of married women in mills is very detrimental 
to infant life. It is not to be doubted for a moment that these 
gentlemen have conscientiously reported, and this notwithstanding 
that they were all very well aware what report was expected from 
them. But in what spirit can they have approached the problem ? 
How many of them show any—the faintest—glimmering of being 
aware of the real scope and meaning of the inquiry? Of the evils 
of such employment when pursued to evil issues we hear much, 
but of its advantages when compared with other employments, or 
no employment, nothing whatever. It is as if the investigation had 
been instituted as a merely curious inquiry, not at all as a basis for 
legislation, as if the question had been not of the influences 
of the occupation, but of the evil influences only. So might the 
interesting medical investigation of the employment of women in 
laundries or lodging-houses procure, on the same principle of 
conducting it, a large body of testimony against occupations so 
destructive to infant life, or the employment of women in cooking 
and sewing, or even in eating, drinking, and sleeping, or, most 
especially, in doing nothing at all. Any of these several pursuits, 
but particularly the last, if pursued to excess, or ill regulated in 
any other way, is liable to be injurious to pregnant women; and so 
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is their employment in factories, though probably in a very much 
less degree. No one, it may be presumed, contends that it is good for 
women or their prospective offspring that they should work too near 
to the period of confinement, or too soon after, or should engage in 
any injurious labour of any kind. What on earth then is the use of 
elaborate statistics and affrighting phrases to assure us of the fact? 
Can these medical gentlemen have possibly supposed that this was 
all that was required of them? Above all, can they have been 
aware that there was no proved excess of infant mortality in factory 
towns at all? Surely not; for, if so, they would scarcely have 
designedly cast so much ridicule on themselves in laboriously 
accounting for that which has not, and never has had, any being. 
The mere facts of the case are these. The rates of infant mortality 
for eighteen of the largest English towns during the fifty-three 
weeks ending 3rd of January, 1874, copied verbatim from the 
Registrar-General’s returns, are as follows:— 


Leicester, deaths under one year 38:0 per cent. 


Bradford, 3 ‘ 33°4 i, 
Sunderland, bs ‘5 Sree! .¥, 
Liverpool, ss = 30°5 ss, 
Sheffield, o es 23° _ ss 
Birmingham, % # Sos, 
Leeds, PP A 29°0. ,; 
Hull, ” ” 28°9 ” 
Wolverhamptor, ,, Pa ae 
Salford, * m 2073. 
Nottingham, = ot oe! die 
Oldham, be bs 96°7-- 
Newcastle, bg " 259 ,, 
Portsmouth * - 25:9: _,, 
Manchester, = vg 256 ,, 
London, we = i rl 
Bristol, ‘5 FA 249 ,, 
Norwich, ‘is - 94°38. i +s, 


Now what is likely to be the feeling of a dispassionate inquirer in 
reading over this list for the first time in connection with the matter 
in debate?. It is one not unlikely to give to itself expression in the 
question— Where are the factory towns? Oldham is a factory town 
exclusively ; and Leeds and Bradford and Nottingham and Leicester 
and Salford are partially factory towns, but only partially, and in 
some cases very partially so. Leicester is more a workshop than a 
factory town, and probably more an agricultural town than either. 
Bradford supports a large number of textile mills, but also an almost 
infinite variety of other industries, and it would be certainly an 
exaggeration to say that a majority of its population is engaged in 


(1) These figures were quoted by the author in a paper read at the Social Science 
Congress at Glasgow last autumn. 
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factory labour. Sunderland does not boast a single factory; in 
Liverpool there is but one. How then is the high rate of infant 
mortality in these last two to be accounted for by the employment of 
mothers in mills? It is not to be done, and the theory may be said 
to be already disposed of in that fact. But the high rates of the 
next two towns are almost equally suggestive. 'These—Sheffield and 
Birmingham—are the hardware towns where men are almost exclu- 
sively employed, and where if the women work at all it is principally 
in workshops, which it must never be forgotten are not included in 
the proposed legislation. How can the high rates of infant mortality 
in these be accounted for by the employment of mothers in factories ? 
Here, if anywhere, and at Wolverhampton, should be realised the 
dream of the philanthropists and surgeons—the husband the 
sole bread-winner, and the wife the cook, housekeeper, and nurse to 
the establishment. Yet here the infant mortality is higher than at 
Oldham or Salford, and very much exceeds such typical factory 
towns as Bolton, Blackburn, Bury, Rochdale, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Macclesfield, or, in short, any others. Taking the whole eighteen 
towns here quoted, only six can be fairly called factory towns, and 
only one, or at most two—Oldham and Salford—at all typically so. 
Yet Salford comes tenth on the list, and Oldham, the most pertinent 
example, twelfth. Of the remaining four—Leicester, Bradford, 
Leeds, and Nottingham—it may seem to tell heavily against us that 
the first two are more or less factory towns, yet, oddly enough, it is 
from Leicester itself that we are able to derive, on a closer examina- 
tion, the very strongest confirmation of our views. In a recent epi- 
demic of diarrhea there, the particulars of which were closely 
inquired into, it was found that out of 283 infants who died, 82 
were the children of mothers who went out to work (of all kinds), 
and 201 were the children of mothers who did not go out to work 
at all.t It is surely needless further to analyse the list. If the 
endeavour were to prove that the factory towns were the most 
healthful of all, it might be desirable, but we have no such high 
pretension. It is sufficient to show that not only are they not neces- 
sarily more fatal to infant life, but they are not actually so either, 
and this conclusion seems irrefragable from the evidence. 

To whatever causes then exceptionally high rates of infant 
mortality are to be attributed—and the causes are not far to seek— 
they cannot, it appears, be attributed to the employment of mothers 
in mills, nor therefore can the argument be sustained that further 
protective legislation is required for women upon that account. 
But neither, we think, can it reasonably be held that factory mothers 


(1) ‘A Report of the Sanitary Condition of Leicester in 1873.’’ By J. Wyatt Crane, 
M.D., &c., Officer of Health. (Leicester: J. and T. Spence, Market-place.) 
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alone among all women require it on their own. Why, among 
all women, these women only? It is sometimes said that really, if 
they only knew it, factory mothers would find it far more profitable 
to stay at home and look after their households, instead of going out 
to work, and we are therefore asked to make a law to compel them 
to this economical disposition of their time. This is highly unreason- 
able. Surely the justice of such a notion must depend on an almost 
infinite variety of circumstances—as infinite, at all events, as the 
incalculably various circumstances of family and domestic life. As 
logically might a law be defended that would compel a staff of three 
domestics, neither more nor less, to be kept in every gentleman’s 
house altogether independently of his requirements and means. It 
is an altogether erroneous conception to fancy that factory operatives 
are less clear-sighted for their own interests than other people—an 
idea indeed which, to those acquainted with them, must appear 
ludicrously untrue. Where a woman finds it more profitable, con- 
venient, agreeable, or otherwise desirable to stay at home, she will 
certainly do so without the impulse of a law to compel her; and 
where she does not find it so, she surely must be allowed to be 
the best judge. Moreover, there is a great deal of loose and ill- 
considered talk about these household duties of factory operatives. 
To listen to some advocates of the exclusion of mothers from mills, 
on the plea that it is better for the comfort of themselves and their 
husbands (omitting in this case all consideration of children), one 
might suppose that they were the proprietors of vast establishments 
requiring a long day’s work and the most assiduous attention to set in 
order. The truth is, of course, quite the opposite. An hour’s daily 
work is probably the most that is required to keep tidy their two or 
three small rooms, and this duty is commonly performed by some old 
woman past other kinds of work, who, for a trifling remuneration, 
attends to several homes ; or it is done by the woman herself on her re- 
turn from thefactory. Toassert, then, that on this plea only it would 
be a more economical arrangement for the mill-hand to supplant the 
old woman all day, isa manifest fallacy. And what is noteworthy, too, 
in this connection is, that the houses of women who work out are not 
generally less, but more, clean and tidy than the houses of entirely 
idle women. This is an undoubted fact. Compare the back streets 
of London and Liverpool, where the female population is almost 
wholly unemployed, with the back streets of Oldham, Rochdale, 
Blackburn, and the like, where almost the entire female population 
is in the mills, and the contrast in favour of the latter towns is most 
striking. In place of ricketty, reeking rooms, crowded almost 
beyond conception, and penetrated with an abiding flavour of human 
nature, which forces the inhabitants to doors and windows to escape 
its foctid contact, we have more commonly trim rows of houses, 
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usually swept out daily, and, being unoccupied for the greater part 
of it, they have a chance at all events of getting purified. In place 
of gangs of slip-shod women infesting the corners of the streets, 
and quarrelling with unfailing energy, at:a fixed hour the women- 
operatives return from work, decently and appropriately clad (almost 
without exception), well shod, and with that cheerful and healthful 
appearance and satisfied temper of mind which the consciousness of 
honest work, well done, rarely fails to give. Are not such results as 
these desirable too, not less for the man than for the woman, for the 
woman than for the man; for are not indeed their interests identical ? 
But how many of our social philosophers are there who “having 
ears hear not, having eyes see not,” not to mention the other senses. 
Let them follow the labourer or artisan from the comparatively pure 
atmosphere in which his daily work is done into the apartment that 
probably during his absence has served the purposes of parlour and 
bedroom, kitchen, nursery, and occasionally laundry, all in one, and 
where they expect him to spend his evening. Then let them judge 
for themselves. They will possibly confess that the home might 
not have been less but more alluring, had it been left during a 
portion of the day to itself, and had the mother and children been 
otherwise disposed of. They might even be brought at length to 
comprehend how it is that he is almost impelled by the necessities of 
his position towards the more congenial surroundings of the beer- 
shop, while she learns to relieve the long hours of monotony and 
idleness by a recourse to the noxious stimulants of gin and gossip. 
These are no fancy pictures surely; they are rather studies from 
life ; they are every-day experiences. 

Moreover, let us see how such a law as this proposed in women’s 
interests would actually operate for them if put in force. The Vigi- 
lance Association for the Defence of Personal Rights, which largely 
represents the feelings of women, thus expresses itself on the subject— 


‘© A married woman who has an industrious and sober husband, both able 
and willing to provide sufficient comfort for her and for their children, is very 
little likely to go to work in a factory before she feels herself fit for it. The 
whole weight of the law would therefore fall on those mothers, married or 
unmarried, who have to earn their own or their children’s bread, either wholly 
or in part. To the married woman so situated such legislation would mean so 
many weeks or months of hunger, cold, and rags; for, being married, she 
cannot get parish relief... .. To the unmarried mother it means—pauper 
allowance of food, warmth, and clothing ; with life in the workhouse, separated 
from her infant, except when suckling it.”—(Fourth Annual Report of the 
Vigilance Association for the Defence of Personal Rights, p. 10.) 


Elsewhere it says, arguing on the inadequacy of the remedy even 
at its best :-— 


‘Now, assuming for a moment what is absurdly contrary to the fact, that 
every little girl above thirteen engaged in factory work is a married woman, 
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there would not even then be protection afforded to the infants of one-eighth of 
the married women in the country.. If the object of our meddlesome legis- 
lators be to produce some serious lessening of our lamentably excessive infant 
mortality, why should they single out one limited class of women to be the 
victims of exceptional legislation of the most insulting and offensive kind, 
whilst other infants, born of mothers who are driven to earn a livelihood by 
work more exhausting than is known to women factory-workers, are to,be left 
unprotected? . . . . In 1871 there were born in England 797,428 infants. In 
the same year there died in England 125,863 infants under one year of age. It 
is clear that the most extended scheme of factory legislation would not touch 
the enormous majority of these cases.” —(Jbid., p. 12.) 

A careful perusal of the first quotation discloses a further terror 
following in the train of the proposal. An unmarried mother can 
obtain parish relief when forbidden to support herself, but a married 
mother cannot. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
law gives her no effective control over the money which her husband 
earns, or over her husband, if he chooses to desert her in her distress, 
as in the manufacturing and mining districts he very commonly 
does. The unmarried mother has therefore a distinct advantage 
here over the married mother, an advantage which the liberty-loving 
population of factory districts would be the very first to appreciate. 
What, in point of fact, is a mother to do with an invalided or even 
a drunken husband, if she may not work for their common offspring ? 
It is all very well to say that the husband ought not to get drunk, 
but then unfortunately he will do so; and the more his difficulties 
accumulate upon him, probably the more drunk will he get. There 
is, confessedly, no sadder characteristic of our lower labouring class 
than their tyranny and brutality to their wives. This degrading 
state of feeling, which, however strongly condemned by respectable 
persons, is carefully fostered by English law, is already an almost 
intolerable burden to women who prefer to enter into the honourable 
estate of matrimony instead of forming temporary connections with 
men. It has become so notoriously so, that many women in the factory 
districts will not now run the risk. They know that if they are 
not bound by an indissoluble tie to a man, they can leave him when 
his conduct becomes too bad, and that the fear of their doing so 
will always operate more or less in securing them decent treatment. 
They know that if they bear children to him, they will at all events 
be allowed to keep them, if even at their own sole expense, and that 
the law cannot force them from them to be handed over to the 
dubious mercies of a parent who probably regards their advent upon 
earth in the light of an unqualified misfortune. But how much 
more will these already sufficiently powerful arguments against 
marriage be increased by the legislation proposed. How much more 
will the brutal ill humour of a man be excited against a woman 
who, as the mother of a family, not only imposes additional expense 
upon him— if he will pay it,—but also legally unfits herself for 
contributing anything towards it in the act. How much more will 
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a woman fear to incur all the miserable possibilities of that position 
in the light of this new philanthropy. It is indubitable that no 
greater blow could be struck at the popularity of marriage among 
the lower orders than this; that no more cogent reasons for illicit 
connections among the operative class could easily be devised. 
Nor is this all, or indeed the worst of it. Just as “ penalties 
on marriage will teach women to live without marriage, so 
penalties on child-bearing will deter women from having children 
born.” It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to blink this 
very serious aspect of the question. The crime of infanticide is no 
mere spectre of the imagination, it is a terrible and notorious fact. 
The vast impetus that would be given to the motives which most 
commonly induce it by these proposed changes in the law cannot be 
questioned, for by far the greater number of women who destroy their 
illegitimate children destroy them not on account of the illegitimacy, 
but upon account of their utter inability from various causes to 
support them.’ Are we to make this inability compulsory and 
universal among a class where the horrible temptation has already 
secured some hold? Are we to make it as operative—more operative 
—in the case of legitimate as of illegitimate children? It isa solemn 
question : yet that such would be the inevitable effect of excluding 
mothers peremptorily from work, there is grave reason to fear. 

Let it of course be understood that we by no means intend to 
charge on manufacturing mothers a special criminality in this direc- 
tion. On the contrary, we believe that there are many other classes 
of the community, with which no one has proposed to interfere, upon 
whom a far deeper shadow of suspicion rests. Indeed, such a con- 
clusion is forced on us more or less by our own statistics. If the 
evils of bad nursing and the indiscriminate use of soothing syrups 
—the charges most commonly brought against them—are so notorious 
and so lamentable among factory operatives, how comes it that the 
infant mortality is solow? The facts cannot be reconciled with the 
statements. Either the latter are grossly exaggerated, or there are 
compensatory advantages in the employment of mothers in mills of 
so high a value as to more than neutralise the assumed evils. It is 
immaterial which theory we adopt, the proposal to interfere forcibly 
with their employment cannot be defended either on the one supposi- 
tion or the other. For, if these statements are exaggerated, there is 
no ground for the interference. If they are not, was there ever so 
atrocious a proposition as to abolish those compensatory advantages 
which, notwithstanding all malign efforts, apparently exert so happy 
an influence on the health of offspring? We can see no way for 
our opponents out of this dilemma, and we commend it to their 
best consideration. Our own opinion, founded upon some observation, 
is, that there is much ignorance among factory-women about the 


(1) “Infant Mortality : its Causes and Remedies.” (Manchester: A. Ireland and Co.) 
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rearing of their children, more so than generally obtains in agri- 
cultural districts, and a good deal of carelessness and neglect. We 
believe that the carelessness and neglect are often of a culpable kind, 
but less so than among the idle female population of large towns, 
for the women operatives are seldom drunkards. It is indubitable 
that many factory mothers do not nurse their own children; but 
surely they are not alone among women in this respect? If it is 
necessary to interfere at all in this delicate matter, let equal justice 
be done: on what possible principle either of justice or expediency 
should working women only be singled out to be legislated upon ? 
It is also quite certain that young children are often dosed with 
noxious drugs, either in ignorance or designedly, but the reasonable 
cure for this would seem to be to prohibit the sale of such drugs, 
and to spread knowledge. Moreover we should like to examine the 
statistics of their sale in factory and non-factory districts before 
accepting the notion that it is actually higher in the former. 

Of the advantages to men of excluding mothers from factory work 
it might seem unnecessary—almost absurd—to say anything (seeing 
that they have generally the option themselves), and would do so 
were it not that grave personages have gravely recommended such 
legislation upon this very account. And that not merely (in avowal 
at least) for the purpose of extending the labour monopoly which 
they already to so large an extent enjoy, but for far other reasons. 
Thus, some speakers at the recent Trade Congress at Liverpool 
advocated it on the plea that if the wife did not stay at home all 
day the husband’s dinner could not be properly cooked, nor other 
(undescribed) luxuries and comforts be provided for him on his 
return from work at night. Now, leaving altogether out of account 
that the State does not exist solely for men, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary, and passing by without further comment 
the obvious remark that this proposal would include in the suggested 
legislation women who are not mothers as well as women who are, 
why should it be so necessary and desirable for a wife to remain at 
home all day to cook her husband’s dinner? This cooking could be 
done quite as well—very much better—at a common kitchen, where 
many dinners would be supplied ; it could be so done very much 
cheaper, and that not only relatively—relatively that is to the 
weekly wage she would have to forego by giving up work,—but abso 
lutely too, in the prime cost of the materials, and of the substances 
and appliances required to prepare them. The excellent work- 
men’s dining-rooms in Glasgow and some other large towns have 
effectually demonstrated this. Of course, in scattered factory dis- 
tricts, this resource could not be carried to such admirable perfection, 
but an approach to it would be equally feasible. It is evident that 
it does not require ten or twenty cooks to cook ten or twenty dinners, 
and that is the principle. With respect to the other comforts and 
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luxuries not more clearly indicated, it is necessarily difficult to deal 
with them in the absence of more precise information as to their 
character, but if they are of such an humble nature as the lighting a 
fire at the proper time, the boiling of water, or the like, they surely 
would not occupy a whole day in the preparation, and might be 
attended to by one person almost as well as another. People other 
than factory operatives do not find themselves less comfortable by 
having these menial services performed out of their own family, nor 
reckon it a grievance if they are not undertaken a by the 
wife. 

There is again another aspect of this question to which it is not 
necessary to do much more than allude, as its potency in the discus- 
sion is so self-apparent, but which it is perhaps better not to omit 
wholly. It is no doubt very advantageous for a factory operative, or 
any other person, to have a well-appointed table, and all the imple- 
ments for a hearty meal fitly and decently arranged. But a not less 
important adjunct to the repast is to have something to make a meal 
upon. Now, some fifteen or eighteen shillings a week are a consi- 
derable item in such an one’s income; it is probably very much more 
than one-third of the whole; and even at the best it seems but a 
questionable favour arbitrarily to strike so much off his purchasing 
power, in the shape of his wife’s earnings, no matter how many 
mouths he may have at the time to feed, or whatsoever imme- 
diate difficulties he may be in, and without in any other way 
ever consulting him on the subject. Let any of our readers 
who are not factory workers apply the case to themselves, and judge 
how they would like it. Of.course if he can spare it and prefers to 
do so, well and good ; but he is perfectly at liberty to do that now, 
without any law to compel him. How, then, would he in any case be 
benefitted ? A rather fanciful and very degrading theory has also been 
broached, that it is desirable that a husband should not be subjected 
to the temptation of living on his wife’s earnings ; and it is accord- 
ingly suggested in his interests that, if she were forbidden to work for 
him, he might be induced to work for her. It is not easy to charac- 
terize the quality of this argument in temperate language. Perhaps 
it may be enough to say of it, that it deliberately outrages and 
inverts the natural order of logic, justice, and morality alike. In 
justice to Mr. Mundella and Mr. Hughes, who employed a somewhat 
similar one when the former gentleman first introduced his Factory 
Bill into the House of Commons, it is to be noted that they advanced 
it in the assumed interests of the women, not of the men, so that no 
stigma attaches to them upon its account. But is it true even from 
their point of view that British workmen are in the habit of living 
idly on their wives’ earnings? However characteristic of foreigners 
in some cases, this is surely not characteristic of us; and certainly 
the place where least of all the habit prevails, or has ever prevailed, 
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is in the factory districts, where the women are of far too stalwart a 
growth, both mental.and bodily, easily to succumb to it themselves 
or patiently to permit it in others. It is a very remarkable piece of 
evidence, too, and suggestive in various ways, that in the horrible 
records of wife-beating that deface the columns of our daily papers, it 
is most unusual, almost unknown, to find that the wretched woman is 
one who went out to work; but almost invariably she has remained 
at home to beautify the house and cook, and either relapsed into gin 
and squalor in the act, or beguiled the tedious hours by giving 
occasion for jealousy and scandal, and so brought the vengeance of 
her husband upon her. Moreover, in either case, this is surely 
a very roundabout way of attaining a doubtless desirable end. 
Would not a more direct way be to secure to the woman the legal 
control of her own earnings, and to pass some effectual law by which 
a father would be liable for the support of his own children as well 
as the mother, and liable for her support in any case? At present 
the inefficiency of the law in this direction is a common scandal. 
What sort of a protective legislation is that for honest men to 
advocate, which, directly penal only to the industrious, the virtuous, 
and the weakliest, is gentle only, and indirect, and tenderly per- 
suasive to the idle, the vicious, and the brutal ? 

But the consideration to which of all others we attach most 
importance in arguing against this enforced exclusion of mothers 
from factories being desirable on men’s account, is one to which we 
have already partially referred, and which, of striking force in itself, 
derives a preponderating and immediate interest from the fact of 
having remained up to the present time almost totally ignored, and of 
the legislation respecting labourers’ dwellings thatis proceeding. It 
appears always to be tacitly assumed that the workman’s home must 
be naturally and ineyitably the healthier, the happier, and the better 
for being in the continuous occupation of his wife and family, by 
being the arena in which all domestic operations are performed, and 
that some sort of indirect excuse for it is needful when a contrary 
policy is proposed; that this system is indeed needful to securing to 
him those home comforts to which he is so justly entitled. We 
are of quite a different opinion. Were it in our opinion required to 
point out with the most accurate particularity what are the dis- 
comforts of home, these and none others are precisely they. Nay, is 
it not notorious, is it not proverbial, that they are so? The robust 
operative who returns from work to find a languid wife nursing a 
peevish baby in a fearfully polluted atmosphere, will derive little 
satisfaction from the reflection that this atmosphere has been 
saturated beyond all expression with the fumes arising from the due 
discharge of her domestic and maternal duties during the day, and 
would not find himself less “at home” if they had been performed 
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elsewhere. In his small abode there is but the one sitting-room and 
the one fireplace available, even if that room be not his bedroom too. 
Into this apartment no current of clean fresh air dare be admitted, 
for her sake and the child’s; and into this apartment—its already 
limited space still more curtailed—its little neatnesses invaded—and 
its cleanly tidiness annihilated—the tired workman comes for 
recreation and repose. Is he likely to obtain it there? Is it 
possible for strong healthy lungs to breathe vitiated air with 
impunity ? Is it possible for the brain to develop healthy action, or 
achieve refreshing rest, under such unfavourable circumstances ? 
Can it be denied, once the case is fairly stated, that it is precisely 
such surroundings as these that of all others are naturally most 
offensive to the senses, and the most repugnant to the masculine 
ideal of comfort? And if it cannot be denied, why should it not be 
confessed, and a remedy sought for, and, if it be possible, applied ? 

The proposal for altogether excluding mothers from mills we may 
consider to have been disposed of in the remarks already made, 
while the proposal to put them to work, like little children, “ half 
time,” has been met with such a chorus of ridicule and obloquy, that 
we may fairly expect not to see it revived again. But the other 
proposals for excluding them from employment both immediately 
before and after confinement, the proposals to which Dr. Lush, 
Mr. Tennant (in the House of Commons), Messrs. Bridges and 
Holmes, and others, stand sponsors, have at first sight so much to 
recommend them, that it may be useful to take even a momentary 
glance at their practical bearings. They stand thus—first, that the 
mother should be excluded for a certain period before confinement ; 
second, for a certain period—by a rather general consent, six weeks 
—after. In the first of these instances, how is the period to be 
defined ? Who is to determine it? It surely cannot be intended 
that the master or manager of the factory, or any of their sub- 
ordinates, should be the judge; who then? In the second in- 
stance, we prefer to let women speak for themselves, 


‘“‘ The only way to carry out such a law,” say they, “‘ would be either to 
punish the poor creatures . . . and this punishment would necessarily be 
imprisonment, for imprisonment is the certain alternative of non-payment, 
and were a woman rich enough to pay a fine, she would not be found hurrying 
back after childbirth,. .. or else by the compulsory registration of preg- 
nancy—involying the employment of a medical spy to watch all the girls and 
women employed in our factories in order to discover signs of pregnancy, and 
further, the personal examination of all whom this doctor chose to suspect—an 
expedient uncertain in itself, and if enforced by the compulsion of law, the 
grossest and deadliest outrage to every woman.”—(Fourth Annual Report of 
the Association for the Defence of Personal Rights.) .... ‘Of the cruelty of 
such degradation to wives,” the Report adds, ‘‘the bitter shame to poor girls, 
it is useless to speak.” 
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Ir is a common prejudice to treat Voltaire as if he had done nothing 
save write the Pucelle and mock at Habakkuk. very serious and 
instructed student knows better. Voltaire’s popularisation of the 
philosophy of Newton (1738) was a stimulus of the greatest import- 
ance to new thought in France. In a chapter of this work he had 
explained with his usual matchless terseness and lucidity Berkeley’s 
theory of vision. The principle of this theory is, as every one 
knows, that figures, magnitudes, situations, distances, are not sensa- 
tions but inferences ; they are not the immediate revelations of sight, 
but the products of association and intellectual construction; they 
are not directly judged by vision, but by imagination and experience. 
If this be so, neither situation, nor distance, nor magnitude, nor 
figure, would be at once discerned by one born blind, supposing him 
suddenly to receive sight. Voltaire then describes the results of the 
operation performed by Cheselden (1728) on a lad who had been 
blind from his birth. This experiment was believed to confirm all 
that Locke and Berkeley had foreseen, for it was long before the 
patient could distinguish objects by size, distance, or shape.’ Con- 
dillac had renewed the interest which Voltaire had first kindled in 
the subject, by referring to Cheselden’s experiment in his first work, 
published in 1746.? 

It happened that in 1748 Réaumur couched the eyes of a girl who 
had been born blind. Diderot sought to be admitted to the opera- 
tion, but the favour was denied him, and he expressed his resentment 
in terms which, as we shall see, cost him very dear. As he could 
not witness the experiment, he began to meditate upon the subject, 
and the result was the Letter on the Blind for the use of those who see, 
published in 1749. His real disappointment at not being admitted 
to the operation was slight. In a vigorous passage he shows the 
difficulties in the way of conducting such an experiment under the 
conditions necessary to make it conclusive. To prepare the born- 
blind to answer philosophical interrogatories truly, and then to put 


(1) Elémens de la Philosophie de Newton, Pt. II., Ch. vii. Berkeley himself only refers 
once to Cheselden’s case, Theory of Vision vindicated, § 71. Professor Fraser, in his 
important edition of Berkeley’s works (i. 444), reproduces from the Philosophical 
Transactions the original account of the operation, which is unfortunately much less 
clear and definite than Voltaire’s emphasised version would make it, though its purport 
is distinct enough. 

(2) Essai sur Origine des Connaissances humaines, I., § 6. 
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these interrogatories rightly, would have been a feat, he declares, not 
unworthy of the united talents of Newton, Descartes, Locke, and 
Leibnitz. Unless the patient were placed in such conditions as this, 
Diderot thinks there would be more profit in questioning a blind 
person of good sense, than in the answers of an uneducated person 
receiving sight for the first time under abnormal and bewildering 
circumstances.' In this he was undoubtedly right. If the experi- 
ment could be prepared under the delicate conditions proper to make 
it demonstrative evidence, it would be final. But the experiment 
had certainly not been so prepared in his time, and probably never 
will be.” 

Read in the light of the rich and elaborate speculative literature 
which England is producing in our own day, Diderot’s once famous 
Letter on the Blind seems both crude and loose in its thinking. 
Yet considering the state of philosophy in France at the time of its 
appearance, we are struck by the acuteness, the good sense, and the 
originality of many of its positions. It was the first effective intro- 
duction into France of these great and fundamental principles; that 
all knowledge is relative to our intelligence, that thought is not the 
measure of existence, nor the conceivableness of a proposition the 
test of its truth, and that our experience is not the limit to the 
possibilities of things. That is an impatient criticism which dis- 
misses the French philosophers with some light word as radical, 
shallow, and impotent. Diderot grasped the doctrine of relativity in 
some of the most important and far-reaching of all its bearings. The 
fact that he and his allies used the doctrine as a weapon of combat 
against the standing organization is exactly what makes their 
history worth writing about. The standing organization was the 
antagonistic doctrine incarnate. It made anthropomorphism and 
the absolute the very base and spring alike of individual and of 
social life. No growth was possible until this speculative base had 
been transformed. Hence the profound significance of what looks 
like a mere discussion of one of the minor problems of metaphysics. 
Diderot was not the first to discover Relativity, nor did he establish 
it ; but it was he who introduced it into the literature of his country 
at the moment when circumstances were ripe for it. 

Condillac, as we have said, had published his first work, the Essay 
on the Origin of Human Knowledge, three years before (1746). This 
was a simple and undeveloped rendering of the doctrine of Locke, 
that the ultimate source of our notions lies in impressions made upon 

(1) Let. sur les Aveugles, 323-4. Condorcet attached a higher value to Cheselden’s 
operation ; @uv., IT., 121. 

(2) Dr. McCosh (Exam. of J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy, p. 163) quotes what seems to be the, 


best reported case, by a Dr. Franz, of Leipzig; and Prof. Fraser, in the appendix 


‘to Berkeley (Joc. cit.), quotes another good case by Mr. Nunnely. See also Mill’s 
Exam. of Hamilton, p. 288 (3rd ed.). 
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the senses, shaped and combined by reflection. It was not until 1754 
that Condillac published his more celebrated Treatise on the Sensa- 
tions, in which he advanced a stride beyond Locke, and instead of 
tracing our notions to the double source of sensation and reflection, 
maintained that reflection itself is nothing but sensation ‘ differently 
transformed.’ In the first book, again, he had disputed Berkeley’s 
theory of vision: in the second, he gave a reasoned adhesion to it. 
Now Diderot and Condillac had first been brought together by Rous- 
seau, when all three were needy wanderers about the streets of Paris. 
They used to dine together once a week at a tavern, and it was Diderot 
who persuaded a bookseller to give Condillac a hundred crowns for his 
first manuscript. ‘ The Paris booksellers,” says Rousseau, “ are very 
arrogant and harsh to beginners; and metaphysics, then extremely 
little in fashion, did not offer a very particularly attractive subject.”’* 
The constant intercourse between Diderot and Condillac in the 
interval between the two works of the great apostle of Sensationalism, 
may well account for the remarkable development in doctrine. This 
is one of the many examples of the share of Diderot’s energetic and 
stimulating intelligence, in directing and nourishing the movement 
of the time, its errors and precipitancies included. On the other 
hand, the share of Condillac in providing a text for Diderot’s first 
considerable performance is equally evident. 

The Letter on the Blind is an inquiry how far a modification of 
the five senses, such as the congenital absence of one of them, would 
involve a corresponding modification of the ordinary notions acquired 
by men who are normally endowed in their capacity for sensation. 
The writer opens with an account of a visit made by himself and 
some friends to a man born blind at Puisaux, a place seventy miles 
from Paris. They asked him in what way he thought of the eyes. 
“‘ They are an organ on which the air produces the same effect as my 
stick upon my hand.” A mirror he described “as a machine which 
sets things in relief away from themselves, if they are properly 
placed in relation to it.” This conception had formed itself in his 
mind in the following way. The blind man only knows objects by 
touch. He is aware, on the testimony of others, that we know 
objects by sight as he knows them by touch ; he can form no other 
notion. He is aware, again, that a man cannot see his own face, 
though he can touch it. Sight, then, he concludes, is a sort of 
touch, which only extends to objects different from our own visage, 
and remote from us, Now touch only conveys to him the idea of 
relief. A mirror, therefore, must be a machine which sets us in 
relief out of ourselves. How many philosophers, cries Diderot, have 
employed less subtlety to reach notions just as untrue. 

The born-blind had a memory for sound in a surprising degree, 


(1) Confessions, II., vii. 
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and countenances do not present more diversity to us than he 
observed in voices. The voice has for such persons an infinite 
number of delicate shades that escape us, because we have not the 
same reason for attention as the blind have. The help that our senses 
lend to one another, is an obstacle to their perfection. 

The blind man said he should have been tempted to regard persons 
endowed with sight as superior intelligences, if he had not found out 
a hundred times how inferior we are in other respects. How do we 
know—Diderot reflects upon this—that all the animals do not reason 
in the same way, and look upon themselves as our equals or superiors, 
notwithstanding our more complex and efficient intelligence? They 
may accord to us a reason with which we should still have much need 
of their instinct, while they claim to be endowed with an instinct 
which enables them to do very well without our reason. 

When asked whether he should be glad to have sight, the born- 
blind replied that, apart from curiosity, he would be just as well 
pleased to have long arms: his hands would tell him what is going 
on in the moon better than our eyes or telescopes; and the eyes 
cease to see earlier than the hands lose the sense of touch. It would 
therefore be just as good to perfect in him the organ that he had, as 
to confer upon him another which he had not. This is untrue. No 
conceivable perfection of touch would reveal phenomena of light, 
and the longest arms would leave these phenomena undisclosed. 

After recounting various other peculiarities of thought, Diderot 
notices that the blind man attaches slight importance to the sense of 
shame. He would hardly understand the utility of clothes, for 
instance, except as a protection against cold. He frankly told his 
philosophising visitors that he could not see why one part of the body 
should be covered rather than another. ‘I have never doubted,” 
says Diderot, “that the state of our organs and senses has much 
influence both on our metaphysics and our morality.” This, we may 
observe, does not in the least show that in a society of human beings, 
not blind but endowed with vision, the sense of physical shame is a 
mere prejudice of which philosophy will rid us. The fact that a blind 
man discerns no ill in nakedness, has no bearing on the value or 
naturalness of shame among people with eyes. And moreover, the 
fact that delicacy or shame is not a universal human impulse, but is 
established, and its scope defined, by a varying etiquette, does not in 
the least affect the utility or wisdom of such an artificial establish- 
ment and definition. In other words, the grounds of delicacy, though 
connected with the senses, are fixed by considerations that spring 
from the social reason. It seems to be true that the born-blind are 
at first without physical delicacy; because delicacy has its root in the 
consciousness that we are observed, while the born-blind are not 
conscious that they are observed. It is found that one of the most 
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important parts of their education is to impress this knowledge upon 
them.1 But the artificiality of a moral acquisition is obviously no 
test of its worth, nor of the reasons for preserving it. Diderot 
exclaims, “ Ah, madam, how different is the morality of a blind man 
from ours; and how the morality of the deaf would differ from that 
of the blind; and if a being should have a sense more than we have, 
how wofully imperfect would he find our morality!” This is plainly 
a crude and erroneous way of illustrating the important truth of the 
strict relativity of ethical standards and maxims. Diderot speaks as 
if they were relative simply and solely to our five wits, and would 
vary with them only. Everybody now has learnt that morality 
depends not merely on the five wits, but on the mental constitution 
within, and on the social conditions without. It is to these, rather 
than to the number of our senses, that moral ideas are relative. 

Passing over various other remarks, we come to those pages in the 
Letter which apply the principle of relativity to the master-concep- 
tion of God. Diderot’s argument on this point naturally drew keener 
attention than the more disinterestedly scientific parts of his contri- 
bution. People were not strongly agitated by the question whether 
a blind man who had learnt to distinguish a sphere from a cube by 
touch, would instantly identify each of them if he received sight.’ 
The question whether a blind man has as good reasons for believing 
in the existence of a God as a man with sight can find, was of more 
vivid interest. Asa matter of fact Diderot’s treatment of the narrower 
question (pp. 324, etc.) is more closely coherent than his treatment 
of the wider one, for the simple reason that the special limitation of ex- 
perience in the born-blind cannot fairly be made to yield any decisive 
evidence on the great, the insoluble enigma. 

Here, as in the other part of his essay, Diderot followed the 
method of interrogating the blind themselves. In this instance, he 
turned to the most extraordinary example in history, of intellectual 
mastery and scientific penetration in one who practically belonged 
to the class of the born-blind; and this too in dealing with subjects 
where sight might be thought most indispensable. From 1711 to 

(1) Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, c. xiii., p. 312, and 


also pp. 335-7. This fact, so far as it goes, seems to make against the theory of trans- 
mitted sentiments. 

(2) Locke answered that the man would not distinguish the cube from the sphere, 
until he had identified by actual touch the source of his former tactual impression with the 
object making a given'visualimpression. Condillac, while making just objections to the 
terms in which Molyneux propounded the question, answered it differently from Locke. 
Diderot expresses his own opinion thus :—‘ I think that when the eyes of the born- 
blind are open for the first time to the light, he will perceive nothing at all; that some 
time will be necessary for his eye to make experiments for itself; but that it will make 
these experiments itself, and in its own way, and without the help of touch.” This is 
in harmony with the modern doctrine, that there is an inherited aptitude of structure 
(in the eye, for instance), but that experience is an essential condition to the develop- 
ment and perfecting of the aptitude. 
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1739 one of the professors of mathematics at Cambridge was 
Nicholas Saunderson, who had lost his sight before he was twelve 
months old. He was a man of striking mental vigour; an original 
and efficient teacher; and the author of a book upon algebra 
which was considered meritorious in its day. His knowledge of 
optics was highly remarkable. He had distinct ideas of perspective, 
of the projections of the sphere, and of the forms assumed by. 
plane or solid figures in certain positions. For performing compu- 
tations he devised a machine of great ingenuity, which also served 
the purpose, with certain modifications, of representing geometrical 
diagrams. In religion he was a sceptic or something more, and in 
his last hours he is supposed to have engaged in a discussion with 
a minister of religion upon the arguments for the existence of a 
deity, drawn from final causes. This discussion Diderot professes 
to reproduce, and he makes Saunderson discourse with much elo- 
quence and some pathos. 

The professor’s reasoning is at first a fervid enlargement of the 
text that the argument drawn from the wonders of nature is very 
weak evidence for blind men. Our power of creating new objects, 
so to speak, by means of a little mirror, is far more incomprehen- 
sible to them than the stars which.they have been condemned never 
to behold. The luminous ball that moves from east to west through 
the heavens is a less astonishing thing to them, than the fire on the 
hearth, which they can lessen or augment at pleasure. ‘“ Why 
talk to me,” says Saunderson, “of all that fine spectacle which has 
never been made for me? I have been condemned to pass my life 
in darkness ; and you cite marvels that I cannot understand, and 
that only are evidence for you and for those who see as you do. 
If you want me to believe in God you must make me touch him.” 
The minister replied that the sense of touch ought to be enough to 
reveal the divinity to him in the admirable mechanism of his organs. 
To this, Saunderson :—‘I repeat, all that is not as fine for me as 
it is for you. But the animal mechanism, even were it as perfect as 
you pretend, and as I daresay it is—what has it in common with a 
being of sovereign intelligence? If it fills you with astonishment, 
that is perhaps because you are in the habit of treating as a prodigy 
anything that strikes you as being beyond your own strength. I 
have been myself so often an object of admiration for you, that I 
have a poor opinion of what surprises you. I have attracted people 
from all parts of England, who could not conceive by what means 
I could work at geometry. Well, you must agree that such persons 
had not very exact notions about the possibility of things. Is a 
phenomenon in our notions beyond the power of man? Then we 
instantly say—’ Tis the handiwork of a God. Nothing short of that 
can content our vanity. Why can we not contrive to throw into 
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our talk less pride and more philosophy? If nature offers us 
some knot that is hard to untie, let us leave it for what it is; do not 
let us employ for cutting it the hand of a being who then imme- 
diately becomes in turn a new knot for us, and a knot harder to 
untie than the first. An Indian tells you that our globe is sus- 
pended in the air on the back of an elephant. And the elephant ? 
It stands on a tortoise. And the tortoise ? what sustains that? ... 
You pity the Indian: and yet one might very well say to you as 
to him—Mr. Holmes, my good friend, confess your ignorance, and 
spare me elephant and tortoise.”* 

The minister very naturally then falls back upon good authority, 
and asks Saunderson to take the word of Newton, Clarke, and 
Leibnitz. The blind man answers that though the actual state of 
the universe may be the illustration of a marvellous and admirable 
order, still Newton, Clarke, and Leibnitz must leave him freedom 
of opinion as to its earlier states. And then he foreshadows in a 
very singular and remarkable way that theory which is believed to 
be the great triumph of scientific discovery, and which is certainly 
the great stimulus to speculation, in our}own time. As to anterior 
states “you have no witnesses to confront with me, and your eyes 
give you no help. Imagine, if you choose, that the order which 
strikes you so profoundly has subsisted from the beginning. But 
leave me free to think that it has done no such thing, and that if we 
went back to the birth of things and scenes, and perceived matter in 
motion and chaos slowly disentangling itself, we should come across 
a whole multitude of shapeless creatures instead of a very few 
creatures highly organized. If I have no objection to make to 
what you say about the present condition of things, I may at least 
question you as to their past condition. I may at least ask of you, for 
example, who told you—you and Leibnitz and Clarke and Newton 
_—that in the first instances of the formation of animals, some 
were not without heads and others without feet? I may maintain 
that these had no stomachs, and those no intestines; that some to 
whom a stomach, a palate, and teeth seemed to promise permanence, 
came to an end through some fault of heart or lungs; that the 
monsters annihilated one another in succession, that all the faulty 
(vicieuses) combinations of matter disappeared, and that those only 
survived whose mechanism implied no important mis-adaptation (con- 
tradiction), and who had the power of supporting and perpetuating 
themselves. 

_ “On this hypothesis, if the first man had happened to have his 
larynx closed, or had not found suitable food, or had been defective 
in the parts of generation, or had failed to find a mate, then what 
would have become of the human race? It would have been still 


(1) P. 319. 
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enfolded in the general disengagement of the universe; and that 
arrogant being who calls himself man, dissolved and scattered 
among the molecules of matter, would perhaps have remained 
for all time hidden in the number of mere possibilities. 

“Tf shapeless creatures had never existed, you would not fail to 
insist that none will ever appear, and that I am throwing myself 
headlong into chimerical hypotheses. But the order is not even now 
so perfect, but that monstrous products appear from time to time.’’! 

We have here a distinct enough conception, though in an exceed- 
ingly undigested shape, first of incessant Variability in organisms as 
an actual circumstance, which we may see exemplified in its extreme 
form in the monstrous deviations of structure that occur from 
time to time before our own eyes; second, of Adaptation to 
environment as the determining condition of Survival among the 
forms that present themselves. Even as a bald and unsustained 
guess, this was an effective side-blow at the doctrine of final causes, 
—a doctrine, as has been often remarked, which does not survive in 
any given set of phenomena the reduction of these phenomena to 
terms of matter and motion. 

“T conjecture then,” continues Saunderson, enlarging the idea of 
the possibilities of matter and motion, “that in the beginning when 
matter in fermentation gradually brought our universe bursting into 
being, blind creatures like myself were very common. But why 
should I not believe of worlds what I believe of animals? How many 
worlds, mutilated and imperfect, were peradventure dispersed, then 
re-formed, and are again dispersing at each moment of time in those 
far-off spaces which I cannot touch and you cannot behold, but where 
motion continues and will continue to combine masses of matter, 
until they have chanced on some arrangement in which they may 
finally persevere! O philosophers, transport yourselves with me on 
to the confines of the universe, beyond the point where I feel, and you 
see, organized beings ; gaze over that new ocean, and seek across its 
lawless, aimless, heavings some vestiges of that intelligent being 
whose wisdom strikes you with such wonder here! 

“What is this world? A complex whole, subject to endless 
revolutions. All these revolutions show a continual tendency to 
destruction ; a swift succession of beings who follow one another, 
press forward, and vanish; a fleeting symmetry ; the order of a 
moment. I reproached you just now with estimating the perfection 
of things by your own capacity ; and I might accuse you here of 
measuring its duration by the length of your own days. You judge 
of the continuous existence of the world, as an ephemeral insect 
might judge of yours. The world is eternal for you, as you are 
eternal to the being that lives but for one instant. Yet the insect 


(1) P. 320. 
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is the more reasonable of the two. For what a prodigious succession 
of ephemeral generations attests your eternity! What an im- 
measurable tradition! Yet shall we all pass away, without the 
possibility of assigning either the real extension that we filled in 
space, or the precise time that we shall have endured. Time, matter, 
space,—all, it may be, are no more than a point.’’? 


Diderot sent a copy of his work to Voltaire. The poet replied with 
his usual playful politeness, but declared his dissent from Saunderson, 
“who denied God, because he happened to have been born blind.” * 
More pretentious, and infinitely less acute critics than Voltaire, have 
fixed on the same point in the argument and met it by the same 
answer; namely, that, blind as he was, Saunderson ought to have 
recognised an intelligent being who had provided him with so 
many substitutes for sight; he ought to have inferred a skilful 
demiurgus from those ordered relations in the universe which 
Thought, independently of Vision, might well have disclosed to him. 
In truth, this is not the centre of the whole argument. When 
Saunderson implies that he could only admit a God on condition that 
he could touch him, he makes a single sense the channel of all possible 
ideas, and the arbiter of all reasoned combinations of ideas. This is 
absurd, and Diderot, as we have seen, rapidly passed away from that to 
the real strength of the position. All the rest of the contention against 
final causes would have come just as fitly from the lips of a man 
with vision, as from Saunderson. The hypothetical inference of a 
deity from the marvels of adaptation to be found in the universe 
is unjustified, among other reasons, because it ignores or leaves 
unexplained the marvels of mis-adaptation in the universe. It 
makes absolute through eternity a hypothesis which can at its best 
only be true relatively—not merely to the number of our senses, but 
—to a few partially chosen phenomena of our own little day. It 
explains a few striking facts; it leaves wholly unexplained a far 
greater number of equally striking facts, even if it be not directly 
contradicted by them. It is the invention of an imaginary agency 
to account for the scanty successes of creation, and an attribution to 
that agency of the kind of motives that might have animated a 
benevolent European living in the eighteenth century. It leaves 
wholly unaccounted for the prodigious host of monstrous or 
imperfect organisms, and the appalling law of merciless and inces- 
sant destruction. 

To us this is the familiar discussion of the day. But let us return 
to the starting-point of this chapter. In France a hundred and 
twenty years ago it was the first opening of a decisive breach in the 
walls that had sheltered the men of western Europe against outer 


(1) P. 321. (2) Corr., June, 1749. 
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desolation for some fifteen centuries or more. The completeness of 
Catholicism as a self-containing system of life and thought is now 
harder for Protestants or sceptics to realise than any other fact in the 
whole history of human society. Catholicism was not only an insti- 
tution, nor only a religious faith ; it was also a philosophy, or sys- 
tematized theory of the universe. The Church during its best age 
directed the moral relations of individual men, and attempted more 
or less successfully to humanise the relations of communities. It 
satisfied or stimulated the affections by its exaltation of the Virgin 
Mary as a supreme object of worship; it nourished the imagina- 
tion on polytheistic legends of saints and martyrs; it stirred the 
religious emotions by touching and impressive rites; it surrounded 
its members with emblems of a special and invincible protection. 
Catholicism, we have again and again to repeat, claimed to deal 
with life as a whole, and to leave no province of nature, no faculty 
of man, no need of intelligence or spirit, uncomprehended. But we 
must not forget that, though this prodigious system had its root in 
the affections and sympathies of human nature, it was also fenced 
round by a theory of metaphysic. It rested upon authority and 
tradition, but it also sought an expression in an intellectual philoso- 
phy of things. The essence of this philosophy was to make man the 
final cause of the universe. Its interpretation of the world was 
absolute; its conception of the creator was absolute ; its account of 
our intellectual impressions, of our moral rules, of our spiritual ideals, 
made them all absolute. Now Diderot, when he wrote the Letter 
on the Blind, perceived that mere rationalistic attacks upon the 
sacred books, upon the miracles, upon the moral types, of Catholicism, 
could only be partially effective for destruction, and could have no 
effect at all in replacing the old ways of thinking by others of more 
solid truth. The attack must begin in philosophy. The first 
fruitful process must consist in shifting the point of view, in 
enlarging the range of the facts to be considered, in pressing the 
relativity of our ideas, in freeing ourselves from the tyranny of 
anthropomorphism. 

Hobbes’s witty definition of the papacy as the ghost of the old 
Roman Empire sitting enthroned on the grave thereof, may tempt 
us to forget the all-important truth that the basis of the power of the 
ghost was essentially different from that of the dissolved body. The 
Empire was a political organization, resting on military force. 
The Church was a social organization, made vital by a conviction. 
The greatest fact in the intellectual history of the eighteenth century 
is the decisive revolution that overtook that sustaining conviction. 
The movement and the men whom we are studying owe all their 
interest to the share they had in this immense task. The central 
conception, that the universe was called into existence only to further 
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the Creator’s purpose towards man, became incredible. This absolute 
proposition was slowly displaced by notions of the limitation of 
human faculties and of the comparatively small portion of the whole 
cosmos or chaos to which we have reason to believe that these 
faculties give us access. To substitute this relative point of view for 
the absolute, was the all-important preliminary to the effectual 
breaking up of the great Catholic construction. 

What seems to careless observers a mere metaphysical dispute was 
in truth, and still is, the decisive quarter of the great battle between 
theology and a philosophy reconcilable with science. When the 
Catholic reaction set in, Joseph de Maistre, by far its acutest cham- 
pion in the region of philosophy, at once made it his first business 
to attack the principle of relativity with all his force of dialectic, 
and to reinstate absolute modes of thinking, and the absolute quality 
of Catholic propositions about religion, knowledge, and government. 
Yet neither he nor any one else on his side has ever effectively 
shaken the solid argument which Diderot fancifully illustrated in 
the following passage from his reply to Voltaire’s letter of thanks for 
the opuscule :—“ This marvellous order and these wondrous adap- 
tations, what am I to think of them? That they are metaphysical 
entities only existing in your own mind. You cover a vast piece of 
ground with a mass of ruins falling hither or thither at hazard; 
amid these the worm and the ant find commodious shelter enough. 
What would you say of these insects if they were to take for real 
and final entities the relations of the places which they inhabit to 
their organization, and then fall into ecstasies over the beauty of 
their subterranean architecture, and the wonderfully superior 
intelligence of the gardener who arranges things so conveniently 
for them?” This is the notion which Voltaire himself three 
years afterwards illustrated in the witty fancies of Micromégas. The 
little animalcule in the square cap, who makes the giant laugh in 
a Homeric manner by its inflated account of itself as the final cause 
of the universe, is the type of the philosophy on which Catholicism 
is based. 

In the same letter Diderot avows his dissent—hypocritically, I 
find reason for suspecting—from Saunderson’s conclusion. “It 
is commonly in the night-time,” he says, “that the mists arise 
which obscure in me the existence of God; the rising of the sun 
never fails to scatter them. But then the darkness is ever-enduring 
for the blind, and the sun only rises for those who see.” Diderot’s 
denial of atheism seems more than suspicious, when one finds 
him taking so much pains to make out Saunderson’s case for 
him; when he urges the argument following, for instance :— 
“Tf there had never existed any but material beings, there would 


(1) Diderot to Voltaire, 1794. luv. xii., 249-52. ' [Ed. Britre.] 
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never have been spiritual beings; for then the spiritual beings would 
either have given themselves existence, or else would have received it 
from the material beings. But if there had never existed any but 
spiritual beings, "you will see that there would never have been 
material beings. Right philosophy only allows me to suppose in 
things what I can distinctly perceive in them. Now I perceive no 
other faculties distinctly in the mind except those of willing and 
thinking, and I no more conceive that thought and will can act on 
material beings or on nothing, than I can conceive material beings 
or nothing acting on spiritual beings.’ And he winds up his letter 
thus :—“ It is very important not to take hemlock for parsley; but 
not important at all to believe or to disbelieve in God. The world, 
said Montaigne, is a tennis-ball that he has given to philosophers to 
toss hither and thither; and I would say nearly as much of God 
himself.” * 

In concluding our account of this piece, we may mention that 
Diderot threw out a hint, which is a good illustration of the alert 
and “practically helpful way in which his mind was always seeking 
new ideas. We have common signs, he said, appealing to the eye, 
namely written characters, and others appealing to the ear, namely 
articulate sounds; we have none appealing to touch. “For 
want of such a language, communication is entirely broken between 
us and those who are born deaf, dumb, and blind. They grow; but 
they remain in a state of imbecility. Perhaps they would acquire 
ideas, if we made ourselves understood by them from childhood in a 
fixed, determinate, constant, and uniform manner; in short, if we 
traced on their hand the same characters as we trace upon paper, and 
invariably attached the same significance to them.”* The patient 
benevolence and ingenuity of Dr. Howe of Boston has realised in our 
own day the value of Diderot’s suggestion. 

One or two trifling points of literary interest may be noticed in 
the Letter on the Blind. Diderot refers to “the ingenious expression 
of an English geometer that God geometrises” (p. 308.) He is 
unaware apparently of the tradition which attributes the expression 
to Plato, though it is not found in Plato’s writings. Plutarch, I 
believe, is the first person who mentions the saying, and discusses 
what Plato exactly meant by it. In truth, it is one of that large 
class of dicta which look more ingenious than they are true. There 
is a fine Latin passage by Barrow on the mighty geometry of the 
universe, and the reader of the Religio Medici (p. 42) may remember 
that Sir Thomas Browne pronounces God to be “like a skilful 
geometrician.” 

An odd coincidence of simile is worth mentioning. Diderot says 
that “great services are like large pieces of money, that we have 


(1) Guv., xii., 249-52, [Ed. Bridre.] (2) P. 309. 
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seldom any occasion to use. Small attentions are a current coin that 
we always carry in our hands.” This is curiously like the saying in 
the Tatler that “A man endowed with great perfections without 
good breeding is like one who has his pockets full of gold, but wants 
change for his ordinary occasions.” Yet if Diderot had read the 
Tatler, he would certainly have referred to the story in No. 55, how 
William Jones of Newington, born blind, was brought to sight at 
the age of twenty—a story told in a manner after Diderot’s own 
heart. 
I. 
1749—1765. 

Penalties on the publication of heretical opinion did not. cease in 
England with the disappearance of the Licensing Act. But they 
were at least inflicted by law. .It was the court of King’s Bench 
which visited Woolston with fine and imprisonment, after all the 
forms of a prosecution had been duly gone through (1730). It wasno 
Bishop’s court nor Star-Chamber, much less a warrant signed by 
George the Third or by Bute, which condemned Peter Annet to 
the pillory and the gaol for his Free Inquirer (1762). The only 
evil which overtook Mandeville for his Fable of the Bees was to be 
harmlessly presented by the Grand Jury of Middlesex as a public 
nuisance (1723). We may contrast with this the state of things which 
prepared a revolution in France. 

One morning in July, 1749—almost exactly forty years before that 
July of ’89, so memorable in the annals of arbitrary government 
and state-prisons—a commissary of police and three attendants came 
to Diderot’s house, made a vigorous scrutiny of his papers, and then 
drew out a warrant for his detention. The philosopher, without any 
ado, told his wife not to expect him home for dinner, stepped 
into the chaise, and was driven off with his escort to Vincennes. 
His real offence was a light sneer in the Letter on the Blind at the 
mistress of a minister." The atheistical substance of the essay, 
however, apart from the pique of a favourite, would have given 
sufficiently good grounds for a prosecution in England, and in France 
for that vile substitute for prosecution, the lettre-de-cachet. And 
there happened to be special causes for harshness towards the press 
at this moment. Verses had been published, satirising the king and 
his manner of life in bitter terms, and a stern raid was made upon 
all the scribblers in Paris. At the court there had just taken place 
one of those reactions in favour of the ecclesiastical party, which for 
thirty years in the court history alternated so frequently with move- 
ments in the opposite direction. The gossip of the town set down 

(1) Madame Dupré de Saint Maur, who had found favour in the eyes of the Count 
d’Argenson. D’Argenson, younger brother of the Marquis who had been dismissed in 


1747, was in power from 1743 to 1757. Notwithstanding his alleged share in Diderot’s 
imprisonment, he was a tolerably steady protector of the philosophical party. 
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Diderot’s imprisonment to a satire against the Jesuits, of which he was 
wrongly supposed to be the author. It is not worth while to seek 
far for a reason, when authority was as able and ready to thrust men 
into gaol for a bad reason as for a good one. The writer or printer 
of a philosophical treatise was at this moment looked upon in 
France much as a magistrate now looks on the wretch who vends 
infamous prints. 

The lieutenant of police treated the miserable author with ad- 
ditional severity, for stubbornly refusing to give up the name of the 
printer. Diderot was well aware that the printer would be sent to 
the galleys for life, if the lieutenant of police could once lay hands 
upon him. This personage, we may mention, was afterwards raised 
to the dignified office of keeper of the seals, as a reward for his 
industry and skill in providing victims for the royal brothel at 
Versailles. The man who had ventured to use his mind, was thrown 
into the dungeon at Vincennes by the man who played spy and 
pander for the Pompadour. For a whole month Diderot was cut off 
from the outer world. His only company was the Paradise Lost, 
which he happened to have in his pocket at the moment of his 
arrest. He compounded an ink for himself, by scraping the slate at 
the side of his window, grinding it very fine, and mixing with wine 
in a broken glass. A toothpick, found by happy accident in the 
pocket of his waistcoat, served him for pen, and the fly-leaves and 
margins of the Milton made a repository for his thoughts. With a 
simple but very characteristic interest in others who might be as 
unfortunate as himself, he wrote upon the walls of the prison his 
short recipe for writing materials.? Diderot might well have been 
buried here for months or even years. But, as it happened, the 
governor of Vincennes was the husband of Voltaire’s divine Emily, 
the marquise du Chatelet. When Voltaire, who was then at Lune- 
ville, heard of Diderot’s ill fortune, he proclaimed as usual his 
detestation of a land where bigots can shut up philosophers under 
lock and key, and as usual he at once set to work to lessen the 
wrong. Madame du Chatelet was made to write to the governor, 
praying him to soften the imprisonment of Socrates-Diderot as 
much as he could.? It was the last of her good deeds, for she died 
in circumstances of grotesque tragedy in the following month 
(Sept. 1749), and her husband, her son, Voltaire, and Saint Lambert, 
alternately consoled and reproached one another over her grave. 
Diderot meanwhile had the benefit of her intervention. He was 
transferred from the dungeon to the chateau, was allowed to wander 
about the park on his parole, and to receive visits from his friends. 
One of the most impulsive of these friends was poor Jean Jacques. 

(1) Barbier, iv. 337. (2) Naigeon, p. 131. 


(3) Voltaire’s Corr. July and Aug., 1749. 
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Their first meeting after Diderot’s imprisonment has been described 
by Rousseau himself, in terms at which the phlegmatic will smile— 
not wisely, for the manner of expressing emotion, like all else, is 
relative :—‘ After three or four centuries of impatience, I flew into 
the arms of my friend. O indescribable moment! He was not 
alone; D’Alembert and the treasurer of the Sainte Chapelle were 
with him. As I went in I saw no one but himself. With a single 
bound and acry,I pressed his face close to mine, I clasped him 
tightly in my arms, without speaking to him save by my tears and 
sobs; I was choking with tenderness and joy.”* After this Rousseau 
used to walk over to see him two or three times a week. It was 
during one of these walks on a hot summer afternoon that he 
first thought of that memorable literary effort, the essay against 
civilization. He sank down at the foot of a tree, and feverishly 
wrote a page or two to show to his friend. He tells us that 
but for Diderot’s encouragement he should hardly have executed 
his design. There is a story that it was Diderot who first sug- 
gested to Rousseau to affirm that arts and sciences had corrupted 
manners. There is no violent improbability in this. Diderot, 
for all the robustness and penetration of his judgment, yet was often 
borne by his natural impetuosity towards the region of paradox. 
His own curious and bold Supplément au Voyage de Bougain- 
ville is entirely in the vein of Rousseau’s discourse on the supe- 
riority of primitive over civilized life. ‘ Prodigious sibyl of the 
eighteenth century,” cries Michelet, “the mighty magician Dide- 
rot! He breathed out one day a breath; lo, there sprang up 
a man—Rousseau.”* It is hard to believe that such an astonish- 
ing genius for literature as Rousseau’s could have lain con- 
cealed, after he had once inhaled the vivifying air of Paris. Yet 
the fire and inspiring energy of Diderot may well have been the 
quickening accident that brought his genius into productive life. All 
the testimony goes to show that it was so. Whether, however, 
Diderot is really responsible for the perverse direction of Rousseau’s 
argument is a question of fact, and the evidence is not decisive.* It 
would be an odd example of the giant’s nonchalance which is always 
so amazing in Diderot, if he really instigated the most eloquent 
and passionate writer then alive to denounce art and science as the 
scourge of mankind, at the very moment when he was himself 
straining his whole effort to spread the arts and sciences, and to 
cover them with glory in men’s eyes. 
Among Diderot’s other visitors was Madame de Puisieux. One 

day she came clad in gay apparel, bound for a merry-making at a 

(1) Conf. ii., viii. 

(2) Michelet’s Lowis XV., p. 258. 

(3) See Rousseau, i. 131-2. 
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neighbouring village. Diderot, conceiving jealous doubts of her 
fidelity, received assurance that she would be solitary and com- 
panionless at the feast, thinking mournfully of her persecuted philo- 
sopher lying in prison. She forgot that one of the parents of 
philosophy is curiosity, and that Diderot had trained himself in the 
school of the sceptics. That evening he scaled the walls of the park 
of Vincennes, flew to the scene of the festival, and there found what 
he had expected. In vain for her had he written upon virtue and 
merit, and the unhallowed friendship came to an end. 

After three months of captivity, Diderot was released, probably on 
no more solid grounds than those on which he had been arrested. 
One reason given is that the booksellers who were interested in the 
Encyclopedia had prevailed on the authorities to restore its head 
and chief to an enterprise that stirred such universal curiosity. For 
the first volume of that famous work was now ready to appear, and 
expectation was keer. The idea of the book had occurred to Diderot 
in 1745, and from 1745 to 1765 it was the absorbing occupation of 
his life. Of the value and significance of the conception underlying 
this immense operation I shall speak in the next chapter. There also 
I shall describe its history. The circumstances under which these 
five-and-thirty volumes were given to the world mark Diderot 
for one of the few true heroes of literature. They called into play 
some of the most admirable of human qualities. They required a 
laboriousness as steady and as prolonged, a wariness as alert, a grasp 
of plan and scheme as firm, a fortitude as patient, unvarying, and 
unshaken, as men are accustomed to adore in the engineer who 
constructs some vast and difficult work, or the commander who 
directs a hardy and dangerous expedition. 

The sort of life which Diderot led during these years is exposed 
to us with extraordinary fulness in his correspondence with Made- 
moiselle Voland ; she replaced the faithless Puisieux in his affections. 
Anyone must be ignorant.of the facts, who supposes that the men 
of the eighteenth century who did not believe in God and were 
incontinent like King David, were therefore no better than the reck- 
less vagabonds of Grub Street. Diderot, after he had once settled 
down to his huge task, became a very orderly person. Mademoiselle 
Voland, after proper deduction made for the manners of the time, 
was of a respectable and sentimental type. Their mutual passion, 
though not wholly without its gallantries, soon took on that worthy 
and decorous quality into which the ardour of valiant youth is 
reluctantly softened by middle age, when we gravely comfort it with 
names of philosophic compliment. 

It is held by some that one of the best means of giving the sense 
of a little fixity to lives that are but as the evanescent tissue of a 
dream and the shadow of smoke, is to secure stability of topographical 
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centre by abiding in the same house. Diderot is one of the few who 
complied with this condition. For thirty years he occupied the 
fourth and fifth floors of a house, which is yet standing, at the corner 
of the rue Saint Benoit by the rue Taranne, in that Paris which our 
personally conducted tourists and tiresome noodles from New York 
leave happily unexplored, but which is nevertheless the true Paris of 
the eighteenth century. Of the equipment of his room we have a 
charming picture by the hand of its occupant himself. It occurs in 
his playful Regrets on My Old Dressing-gown, so rich in happy 
touches. 


‘‘ What induces me to part with it? It was made for me; I was made 
for it. It moulded itself to all the turns and outlines of my body without 
fretting me. I was picturesque and beautiful. The new one, so stiff, so 
heavy, makes a mere mannikin of me. There was no want to which its com- 
plaisance did not lend itself, for indigence is ever obsequious. Wasa book 
covered with dust, one of the lappets offered itself to wipe the dust away. Did 
the thick ink refuse to flow from the pen, it offered a side. You saw traced in 
the long black lines upon it, the frequent services it had rendered tome. Those 
long lines announced the man of letters, the writer, the workman. And now 
I have all the mien of a rich idler; you know not who. I was the 
absolute master of my old robe; Iam the slave of my new one. The dragon 
that guarded the golden fleece was not more restless than I. Care wraps me 
about. 

The old man who has delivered himself up bound hand and foot to the 
caprices of a young giddypate, says from morning to night: Ah, where 
is my old, my kind housekeeper ? What demon possessed me the day that I 
dismissed her for this creature? Then he sighs, he weeps. I do not weep nor 
sigh ; but at every moment I say: Cursed be the man who invented the art of 
making common stuff precious by dyeing it scarlet! Cursed be the costly robe 
that I stand in awe of! Where is my old, my humble, my obliging piece of 
homespun? . ... 

That is not all, my friend. Hearken to the ravages of luxury, the results of 
luxury consistent. My old robe was at one with the thingsabout me. A straw- 
bottomed chair, a wooden table, a deal shelf that held a few books, and three or 
four engravings, dimmed by smoke, without a frame, nailed at the four corners 
to the wall; among the engravings three or four casts in plaster were hung up, 
and formed with my old dressing-gown the most harmonious indigence. All 
has become discord. No more ensemble, no more unity, no more beauty. 

The woman who comes into the house of a widower, the minister who steps 
into the place of a statesman in disgrace, the molinist bishop who gets hold 
of the diocese of a jansenist bishop, none of these cause more trouble than the 
intruding scarlet has caused to me. 

I can bear without disgust the sight of a peasant-woman. The bit of coarse 
canvas that covers her head, the hair falling about her cheeks, the rags that 
only half cover her, the poor short skirt that goes no more than half-way down 
her legs, the naked feet covered with mud—all these things do not wound 
me; ’tis the image of a condition that I respect, ’tis the sign and summary of a 
state that is inevitable, that is woful, and that I pity with all my heart. But 
my gorge rises, and in spite of the scented air that follows her, I turn my 
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eyes from the courtesan, whose fine lace head-gear and torn cuffs, white stock- 
ings and worn-out shoes, show me the misery of the day in company with the 
opulence of last night. Such would my house have been, if the imperious 
scarlet had not forced all into harmony with itself. Two engravings that were 
not without merit, Poussin’s Manna in the Wilderness and the same painter’s 
Esther before Ahasuerus ; the one is driven out in shame by some old man of 
Rubens’s; the Fall of the Manna is scattered to the winds by a Storm of Ver- 
net’s. The straw chair banished to the anteroom by an arm-chair of morocco. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, taken from their shelf and shut up in a case of 
grand marqueterie work, an asylum worthier of them than of me. The wooden 
table still held its ground, protected by a vast pile of pamphlets and papers 
heaped up pell-mell upon it, which seemed as if they would long protect it 
from its doom. One day that too was overcome by fate, and in spite of my idle- 
ness pamphlets and papers went to arrange themselves in the shelves of a 
costly bureau. ; - « « «+ It was thus the edifying retreat of 
the philosopher became cnnbanel into the scandalous cabinet of the farmer- 
general. Thus too I am insulting the national misery. 

Of my early mediocrity there remained only a list carpet. This shabby 
carpet hardly squares with my luxury. I feel it. But I have sworn and I 
swear that I will keep this carpet, as the peasant, raised from the hut to the 
palace of his sovereign, still kept his wooden shoes. When in a morning, clad 
in the sumptuous scarlet, I enter my room, if I lower my eyes I perceive my 
old list carpet; it recalls to me my early state, and rising pride stands checked. 
No, my friend, I am not corrupted. My door is open as ever to want; it finds 
me affable as ever ; I listen to its tale, I counsel, I pity, Isuccourit...... 


Yet the interior of Socrates-Diderot was as little blessed by 
domestic sympathy as the interior of the older and greater Socrates. 
Diderot was far from faultless. His wife, Rousseau describes as a 
shrew and ascold. It is too plain that she was so; sullen to her 
husband, impatient with her children, and exacting and unreasonable 
with her servants.! We cannot pretend accurately to divide the 
blame. The companionship was very dreary, and the picture 
grievous and most afflicting to the thought. Diderot returns in 
the evening from D’Holbach’s, throws his carpet-bag in at the door, 
flies off to seek a letter from the Voland, writes one to her, gets 
back to his house at midnight, finds his daughter ill, puts cheerful 
and cordial questions to his wife, she replies with a tartness that 
drives him back into silence.? Another time the scene is violent. 
A torrent of injustice and unreasonableness flows over him for two 
long hours, and he wonders what the woman will profit, after she 
has made him burst a blood-vessel; he groans in anguish, “ Ah, 
how hard life seems to me to bear! how many a time would I 
accept the, end of it with joy!”*® So sharp are the goads in a 


(1) See, for instance, Corr. ii., 99, 186, 191, &c., passages which Mr. Carlyle and 
Rosenkranz have either overlooked, or else—without good reason—disbelieved. 

(2) Corr. i., 293 

(3) 0. ii, 38. 
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divided house; so sorely, with ache and smart and deep-welling 
tears, do men and women rend into shreds the fine web of one 
another’s lives. ‘ But yet the pity of it! O Iago, the pity of it!’ 

There are brighter intervals which make one willing to suppose that 
if the wife had been more patient, more tolerant, more cheerful, less 
severely addicted to her sterilesuperstition, there might have beensome- 
what more happiness in the house. One misery of the present social 
ideal of women is that, while it keeps them so systematically ignorant, 
superstitious and narrow, it leaves them without humility. “Be 
content,” said the great John Wesley to his froward wife, “be content 
to be a private insignificant person, known and loved by God and me. 
Of what importance is your character to mankind? If you was 
buried just now, or if you had never lived, what loss would it be to 
the cause of God?” This energetic remonstrance can hardly be 
said to exhaust the matter; still it puts a wholesome side of the 
case which Madame Diderot missed, and which better persons are 
likely to miss, so long as the exclusion of women, by common 
opinion or by law, from an active participation in the settlement of 
great issues makes them indifferent to all interests outside domestic 
egoism and egoistic and personal religion. But, as we were saying, 
brighter intervals shone in the household. “I announced my 
departure,” writes Diderot, “for next Tuesday. At the first word 
I saw the faces both of mother and daughter fall. The child had a 
compliment for my féte-day all ready, and it would not do to let her 
waste the trouble of having learnt it. The mother had projected a 
grand dinner for Sunday. Well, we arranged everything perfectly. 
I made my journey, and came back to be harangued and feasted. 
The poor child made her little speech in the most bewitching way. 
In the middle there came some hard words, so she stopped and 
said to me, ‘My papa, ’tis because my two front teeth have come 
out ’—as was true. Then she wenton. At the end, as she had a 
posy to give me, and it could not be found, she stopped a second 
time to say to me,—‘ Here’s the worst of the tale; my pinks have 
got lost.” Then she started off in search of her flowers. We dined 
in great style. My wife had got all her friends together. I was 
very gay, eating, drinking, and doing the honours of my table to 
perfection. On rising from table I stayed among them and played 
cards instead of going out. I saw them all off between eleven and 
twelve: I was charming, and if you only knew with whom; what 
physiognomies, what folk, what talk! ”* 

Another time the child, whispering in his ear, asks why her mother 
bade her not remind him that the morrow was the’ mother’s 
féte-day. The presence of the blithe, all-hoping young, looking 
on with innocent unconscious eyes at the veiled tragedy of love 

(1) Gorr., ii. 73. 
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turned to bitter discord, gives to such scenes their last touch of 
piteousness. Diderot, however, observed the day, and presented a 
bouquet which was neither well nor ill received. At the birthday 
dinner the master of the house presided. “If you had been behind 
the curtains, you would have said to yourself, How can all this 
gossip and twaddle find a place in the same head with certain ideas! 
And in truth I was charming and played the fool to a marvel.” ! 

In the midst of distractions great and small, was an indomitable 
industry. ‘I tell you,” he wrote, “and I tell all men, when you are 
ill at ease with yourself, instantly set about some good work. In 
busying myself to soothe the trouble of another, I forget my own.” ? 
The booksellers found him the most cheerful and strenuous bonds- 
man that ever booksellers had. He would pass a whole month 
without a day’s break, working ten hours a day at the revision of 
proof-sheets.* Sometimes he passed a whole week without leaving 
his work-room.* He wears out his eyes over plates and diagrams 
bristling with figures and letters, and with no more refreshing 
thought in the midst of this sore toil than that insult, persecution, 
torment, trickery, will be the fruit of it.© He not only spent whole 
days bent over his desk, until he had a feeling as of burning flame 
within him; he also worked through the hours of the night. On one 
of these occasions, worn out with fatigue and weariness, he fell 
asleep with his head on his desk; the light fell down among his 
papers, and he awoke to find half the books and papers’on the desk 
burnt to ashes. “I kept my own counsel about it,” he writes, 
“because a single hint of such an accident would have robbed my 
wife of sleep for the rest of her life.”’® 

His favourite form of holiday was a visit to D’Holbach’s country 
house at Grandval. There he spent some six weeks nearly every 
autumn after 1759. The manner of life there was delightful to him. 
There was perfect freedom, the mistress of the house neither ren- 
dering strict duties of ceremony nor exacting them. Diderot used to 
rise at six, and remain in his own room until one, reading, writing, 
meditating. This seven hours of work achieved, he dressed and 
went down among his friends. Then came the mid-day dinner, 
which was sumptuous, and host and guests both ate and drank more 
than was good for health. After a short siesta, towards four o’clock 
they took their sticks and went forth to walk, among woods, over 
ploughed fields, up hills, through quagmires, delighting in nature. 
As they went, they talked of history, or politics, or chemistry, of 
literature, or physics, or morality. At sundown they returned, to 
find lights and cards on the tables, and they made parties of piquet, 
interrupted by supper. At half-past ten the game ends, they chat 

(1) Corr. ii., 104. (2) Ib. (3) ii, 31. 
(4) ii. 287. (6) ii. 62; see also ii. 40. . (6) iii. 105. 
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until eleven, and in half an hour more they are all fast asleep.’ 
Each day was like the next ; industry, gaiety, bodily comfort, mental 
activity, diversifying the hours. Grimm was often there, ‘the most 
French of all the Germans,’ and Galiani, the most nimble-witted of 
men, inexhaustible in story, inimitable in pantomimic narration, and 
yet with the keenest intellectual penetration shining through all his 
Neapolitan prank and buffoonery. D’Holbach cared most for the 
physical sciences. Marmontel brought a vein of sentimentalism, and 
Helvétius a vein of cynical formalism. Diderot played Socrates, 
Panurge, Pantophile; questioning, instructing, combining ; pouring 
out knowledge and suggestion, full of interest in every subject, 
sympathetic with every vein, relishing alike the newest philosophic 
hardihood, the last too merry mood of D*Holbach’s mother-in-law, 
the freshest piece of news brought by some traveller. It was not at 
Grandval that he found life hard to bear, or would have accepted its 
close with joy. And indeed if one could by miracle be transported 
back into the sixth decade of that dead century for a single day, 
perhaps one might choose that such a day should be passed among 
the energetic and vivid men who walked of an afternoon among the 
fields and woods of Grandval. 

One characteristic trait in this rural life is Diderot’s passion for 
high winds. They gave him a transport, and to hear the storm at 
night, tossing the trees, drenching the ground with rain, and filling 
the air with the bass of its hoarse ground-tones, was one of his 
keenest delights.? Yet Diderot was not of those in whom the 
feeling for the great effects of nature has something of savagery. 
He was above all things human, and the human lot was the central 
source of his innermost meditations. His letters constantly offer us 
sensible and imaginative reflection. He amused himself in some 
country village by talking to an old man of eighty. “I love children 
and old men; the latter seem to me like some singular creatures 
that have been spared by caprice of fate.” He meets some old school- 
fellows at Langres, nearly all the rest having gone :—“ Well, there 
are two things that warn us of our end, and set us musing—old 
ruins, and the short duration of those who began life with us.” He 
is taken by a host over-devoted to such joys, to walk among dung- 
heaps. “ After all,” he says, “it ought not to offend one’s sense. 
For an honest nose that has preserved its natural innocence, ’tis not a 
goat, but a bemusked and ambre-scented woman, who smelleth ill.” — 
“When I compare our friendships to our antipathies, I find that the 
first are thin, small, pinched; we know how to hate, but we do not. 
know how to love.”——“ A poet who becomes idle, does excellently 
well to be idle ; he ought to be sure that it is not industry that fails, 
but that his gift is departing from him.” 

(1) Corr., i, 142—4; ii. 387. (2) i. 378, 382, &. 
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“An infinitude of tyrannical things,” he writes to Mademoiselle 
Voland, “ interpose between us and the duties of love and friendship ; 
and we do nothing aright. A man is neither free for his ambition, 
nor free for his taste, nor free for his passion. And so we all live dis- 
contented with ourselves. One of the great inconveniences of the 
state of society is the multitude of our occupations, and above all the 
levity with which we make engagements to dispose of all our future 


happiness. We marry, we go into business, we have children, all 
before we have common sense.”* 


He had none of the modern passion for travel. ‘Tis foolish - 


work, all this travelling; I should think as well of a man, who, when 
he was free to have charming society in some pleasant corner of his 
house, should choose to pass the whole day in going down from 
garret to cellar, and up again from cellar to garret.” 

The intellectual excitement in which he lived and the energy with 
which he promoted it, sought relief either in calm or else in the play 
of sensibility. ‘A delicious repose,” he writes in one of his most 
harassed moments, ‘a sweet book to read, a walk in some open and 
solitary spot, a conversation in which one discloses all one’s heart, a 
strong emotion which brings the tears to one’s eyes and makes the 
heart beat faster, whether it comes of some tale of generous action, 
or of a sentiment of tenderness, of health, of gaiety, of liberty, 


of indolence—there is the true happiness, nor shall I ever know 
any other.” 


EDITOR. 
(1) ii. 221. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Germans have gone further than any other nation in the study 
of economical and social questions, especially of the one which I am 
about to consider. For the last quarter of a century they have been 
pursuing that study with that tenacity of purpose and subtlety of 
intellect which are to be reckoned amongst the good qualities of that 
nation, though it often exaggerates them. There is no country in 
which discussions on political economy are at present so much in 
favour. In congresses, in academies, in books, in reviews, and in 
newspapers, economical questions are the one absorbing subject of 
interest. 

Till within the last few years the Italians had remained almost 
indifferent to the economical discussions of the Germans, and quite 
alien to their systems, schools, and parties. The works and doctrines 
popular in Italy were those of great English and French writers. 
The logical turn of the Italian mind is averse from the so-called 
depth, in other words from the subtleties and cunning or obscure 
abstractions, to which the German intellect is so addicted. A proof 
of this dislike of the Italians to German systems has lately been 
furnished by Scheel in the Annals of Economy and Statistics, 
published by Hildebrand and Conrad at Jena. In a survey made by 
him of the works on political economy which have lately appeared 
in Italy, he harshly affirms that “Italy, formerly so rich in original 
economical studies, since the time of Adam Smith bears the yoke of 
foreign doctrines, so that it is only now, and but timidly, that she 
dares throw off the dominion personified by Smith, Malthus, and 
Ricardo.” The truth is that the Italian mind, however positive and 
however hostile to all excesses, was not, either in the study of 
economy or in any other, deficient in originality and independence. 
Not even the power of Adam Smith’s great genius completely 
deprived the principal Italian economists who came after him, of an 
excellence and strength of thought entirely their own. As a proof 
of this we have but to mention the great Giandomenico Romagnosi. 
Might it not also be questioned whether the belief in the great 
principles proclaimed by the Glasgow economist can be rightly 
described as “bearing the yoke of foreign doctrines?” Are not the 
principles of Adam Smith the very key-stone which holds together all 
economical science? Certainly not even Adam Smith could foresee 
all the new applications which, owing to the new social wants, would 
have to be thought of in a near future. But it does not seem to 
authorise our refusing to him the title of the father of economy. 

How did the pretended emancipation spoken of by Scheel take 
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place in Italy? This is an inquiry of universal interest, as in it are 
involved questions of the highest importance, and which directly 
concern social progress and civil liberty. 

Though in general the Italian economist presented till lately a 
special type, bearing no resemblance to the German type, still it 
seems that the continual contact with Germany and the study of the 
German language, which had become obligatory in the schools, had 
insensibly produced in the northern provinces, that is in the old 
kingdom of Lombardo-Venetia, a certain curiosity as to the doctrines 
prevalent in Germany, a curiosity which had gradually changed into 
something like sympathy and acquiescence. The universities of Padua 
and of Pavia have, in fact, furnished the greater number of the econo- 
mists whose principles, more or less openly avowed, have been the 
origin of a division, that only afew years ago would have been deemed 
impossible. The dispute soon assumed the appearance of a national 
question. Each side formed itself into an organized and permanent 
association ; each side has agreed upon holding public congresses,’ 
and men of the highest endowments have come on to the field of battle 
with writings full of erudition and vigour. We thus have grounds 
for hoping that this struggle may mark a new progress in science, if, 
as the usually moderate disposition of the Italians leads us to hope, 


the dispute does not go beyond just limits, and confines itself to 
genuinely scientific regions. 


II. 


The first to raise his voice against the introduction of German 
doctrines into Italy was Professor Ferrara, a deputy in Parliament, 
and formerly Minister of Finance in the Rattazzi Cabinet.” Ferrara 
is considered, both by Italians and foreigners, one of the most 
illustrious living economists. He was naturally designated as the 
leader around whom were to gather all those who fought under the 


(1) The invitation to the Congress forwarded to the adherents of the new school was 
signed by Senators Lampertico and Scialoja, by the deputy Luzzatti and by Professor 
Cossa. They appealed to the liberty of science ; to the necessity of inquiring into its 
relations with the new conditions of society, of investigating what economical function 
belongs to the modern State, &c., &c. The Congress was held in Milan on the Sth, 6th, 
and 9th of last January ; there was formed an association having Committees in all the 
most important towns of the kingdom, and the resolution was taken of holding a con- 
gress in the same town every year. 

The adherents to the old school united themselves under the auspices and presidency 
of Professor Francesco Ferrara, and founded a society to which they gave the name of 
Adam Smith, with Florence as a permanent seat. In this town will shortly be held a 
first Congress. Amongst the promoters of the society are to be found other most 
illustrious names, such as the deputy Mancini, Senator Alfieri, Professor Marescotti, 
Senator Magliani, the deputy Ubaldino Peruzzi, Professor Sbarbaro, and, above all, the 
Nestor of Italian economists, Senator Arrivabene. 


(2) He did so in a valuable article published last summer, and entitled Economical 
Germanism in Italy. 
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banner of the same economical principles. As we have already 
noticed, there are several schools in Germany ; among them is also 
that of pure principles, or what it is the fashion to call the Classical 
School. This last is, however, that which reckons the smallest 
number of followers, though some distinguished minds, such as 
Bohmert, Stahl, Genzel, Oppenheim, and others of equal worth, 
remain faithful to it. In Germany the follower of the pure 
doctrines of Smith, Say, and Bastiat is known under a special 
appellative, to which is attached a decidedly scornful meaning. He 
is called a Manchesterian, a Cosmopolitan, a Materialist, an Opti- 
mist, &c. 

After that comes the school known under the comprehensive title 
Experimental. It subdivides itself into the Historical and the 
Statistical school. The principal characteristic of the first is to deny 
the ideal of universal laws by assigning to political economy as well 
as to public right a simply national task. The second is that which 
draws its particular scientific element from statistical observations 
applied to political economy. List, Wagner, Schonberg, Wappaiis, 
Schiffle, and others, have perfected the conception first attempted by 
Buckle of grafting political economy on the great tree of history. 
The third school gathers all the Socialists, from the more moderate 
Lassalle to Karl Marx, the author of the famous book, Das Capital. 
It is well known that, in order to render his ideas more acceptable, 
Lassalle has adopted the formula of State-help. But it is too 
well proved that the mildness of the formula covers tendencies little 
less than subversive, for it is intended to flatter the instincts of that 
indolent and turbulent section of the workmen, who want without 
any trouble, and by favour of proportional taxes levied on the 
wealthy classes, to seize the reins of government and change the 
order of society. 

Lastly, the fourth and most numerous school is that of the 
economists who refuse to be Socialists in the true sense of the word, 
but who, notwithstanding their eagerly protested wish to be called 
only Reformers and Realists, have not succeeded in avoiding the 
title by which they are generally known of Socialists of the Chair. 
The followers of this school do indeed subdivide themselves into 
various categories pretty distinct one from the other; but they 
agree in the cardinal principles, and in fact pretend to represent as 
a body the true and only school of their country and of the world. 
Though the sworn enemies of Maissez faire, laisses passer, they clothe 
themselves with an indefinite liberalism, which in the abstract can 
very well combine with the word reform written on their banner. It 
is sufficient to name Scheel, Engel, Held, Contzen, Schmoller, Herr- 
mann, Walcker, Hildebrand, Brentano, and a few others of the most 
important amongst them, to know what are the principles represented 
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by the different groups composing this school. As Ferrara remarks, 
there are very few points in the purely theoretical order on which 
this school has thrown new light. It is rather as regards the mode 
of application that it seeks to shine. It is to oppose the doctrines 
of this school that Ferrara has raised a cry of alarm. We regret 
that considerations of space prevent a complete account of the 
valuable work of the Sicilian professor. We must content our- 
selves with referring to such portions of it as will disclose the 
general character of the questions which divide the old economists 
from the new. 

. It is well known that one of the dogmas of the professorial socialists 
is that of the necessity of substituting, in lieu of what they call the 
materialistic political economy of Adam Smith and his followers, 
Ethical Anthropological Economy, namely, that which has man for 
beginning and for end. By ethical principle is meant the sub- 
ordination of the riches of production to the moral or social ends 
which are to be pursued by man. Thence the legitimacy of the 
intervention and interference of the State whenever economical 
development threatens to take, or has already taken, a bias by which 
the increase of wealth follows an unnatural course, and the moral, 
civil, and political interests of the people are menaced or left un- 
cared for. 

The accusation brought forward against Adam Smith of having 
divided and impoverished political economy by limiting it to one 
sole aspect of social life, and neglecting right and morality, offends 
Ferrara. He writes— 


‘‘The accusation of dichotomy is indeed strange! To mention only the 
principal ones, Smith, and the Physiocrats, and Turgot, and in our day Tracy 
and Bentham, knew so well that which, under the name of ethical moment, is 
attempted to be passed off on us now as a rare discovery, that they were econo- 
mists only because as philosophers and jurists they felt the necessity of 
elevating and strengthening the natural accord between the various branches 
of the moral and political sciences ; and the only reason why they were frankly 
utilitarians (nor were they so in the odious sense of the word) was, that they 
were really convinced that utility and justice from the point of view of 
humanity express, and from the point of view of science must express, but one 
sole and same idea demonstrated in two different ways.” 


The author then proceeds to a subtle and pungent criticism of the 
other principal theories of the professorial socialists ; he examines their 
applications and effects in so far as they regard wages, landed 
property, the distribution of taxes, and some precious liberties, such 
as that of marriage, of the choice of domicile, of commerce and 
industry, and so forth. 

Speaking of Italy, Ferrara shows himself painfully convinced that 
the love of liberty which Cavour had done so much to excite and sus- 
tain, has since his death been gradually decaying, by reason of the 
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systematic tendencies and the influence which the Lombardo- Venetian 
school has exercised in the government. Affirming that the connec- 
tion between the aberrations of practice and the nature of the doc- 
trines is not difficult of discovery, he warns us that what is most to 
be combated in economical Germanism is not the purely theoretical 
part, but, on the contrary, the endless confusion made between 
science and art :—‘‘a confusion which leads to deifying the State, 
making it the beginning and end of all their researches, instead of 
deducing from well-weighed principles its true office, its lawful 
mission.” He adds that there is nothing more fantastical and 
arbitrary than the conception of the State according to the German 
professors. They have taken it for a real being, they fancy it such 
as they find it depicted in a juridical treatise, or in some philosophy 
of right or of history. They forget that all this is an ideal, an 
aspiration, an hypothesis; whilst in the practical world the State 
always was, and always will be, the Government, the group of men 
who command; and that these should not be credited with the 
ineffable virtues attributed to the ideal being, but debited with the 
errors, the interests, the passions inseparable from human nature. 
With the following eloquent pages the author concludes his thought- 
ful and rigorous confutation :— 


‘This emancipation of man, which German professors find such pleasure in 
discussing under the name of Individualism, opposing to it a fictitious solidarity 
which changes shape every day, is, in spite of them, the sole invincible truth 
for which moral sciences may with full security claim credit, as it emanates 
from primitive facts of conscience, and ends in the widest and most palpable 
experience. After due reflection, political economy has taken it for its motto, 
and with perfect logic has transported it from the individual to nations, and 
from nations to humanity at large. This is its title. Do you wish to take it 
away? You can do so by deifying, under the magical word State, all sorts of 
governors pro tempore; but you can do so only on one fatal condition; the 
condition, namely, that for every slightest intrusion allowed to Government, 
you take away from humanity a sum a thousand times greater of liberty and 
well-being. Let us put aside all equivocations. I know that Germanism, too, 
talks of liberty; but it wants liberty limited and regulated, and does not 
perceive that this means liberty destroyed. Here gradations are not in ques- 
tion; but between that which the world has‘in the course of ages made glorious 
with the name of liberty, and that which the science of economy has intended 
to inaugurate, there is as great a difference as between being and not being. 

‘‘ This, then, which vulgar politicians and philosophers call Liberty, was an 
ambuscade, or, if one so chooses to call it, is an enigma still awaiting an expla- 
nation or definition. Partial, full of hatred, restless, and miserly, she is less 
known to the world by the benefits which she has conferred on it, than by the 
evils with which she has afflicted it. But the liberty of the economist is very 
different. If the first is a wrathful goddess to whom numberless victims have 
been offered up without ever succeeding in appeasing her, the second is the 
type of peace and harmony; frank, serene, and pure, she bears no malice, has 
no antipathies to give way to, does not feed on victims, hates all strife; she 
covers everything with her mantle; she would fain have everything—thought, 
words, deeds, the present and the future—guarded by inexorable equity, and 
waits patiently that men should flock to her banquet, where, with equal rights 
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and privileges, great and small, rich and poor, the isolated or the associated, 
Christians and idolaters, Europeans and Africans, should sit together without 
distinction. It is thus that the great saying, Laissez faire, laissez passer, 
is to be considered the most remarkable synthesis on which human know- 
ledge may pride itself; for, whether it please or not at Hisenach or at Berlin, 
right, justice, order, wealth, well-being, peace, morality, all these can be 
neither understood nor explained till they have succeeded in understanding 
that all this is Liberty and nothing else. 

‘German political economy cries out that so wide, so sensible, and at the 
same time so cheering, a view has been an error. The Lombardo-Venetian 
school evidently tends to uproot it from the Italian mind like a superstition of 
the past. Must we bow our heads and calmly put up with this return to econo- 


mical barbarism? That is the question which I lay before the veteran followers 
of science.” 


Ill. 


Before any of the economists named in Ferrara’s pamphlet, 
Professor Luzzatti picked up the glove thrown to the followers of the 
Lombardo- Venetian school. This distinguished economist, Ferrara’s 
colleague in the Chamber of Deputies, formerly general secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture in the last Lanza 
Cabinet, is pointed out by public opinion as one of the most active 
and intelligent innovators in political economy. Professor Luzzatti, 
in whom maturity of mind and doctrine is most happily blended 
with youth and with vivacity of intellect, answered Ferrara 
without delay. He did so in a valuable piece entitled, Political 
Economy and the German Schools. He was soon joined by Senator 
Fedele Lampertico, the author of a work of which, although as yet 
only one volume has come to light, Ferrara himself says that, “ it is 
the most serious production which during the last thirty years has 
been undertaken in Italy as a treatise of economical science.” * 

When passing in review the works of some of the supporters of 
the new doctrines, Ferrara had observed that as yet the Lombardo- 
Venetian school should be called acephalous, “‘ unless Lampertico 
should declare, or by his deeds show, that he wishes to put himself 
at its head.” Lampertico, it seems, wished to accept the post. A 
few days before the opening in Milan of a Congress of which he 
afterwards became president, the illustrious economist read before 
the Olympic Academy of his native town, Vicenza, an elaborate 
discourse on the modern direction of economical studies. This 
discourse may be considered a real programme ; indeed, Lampertico, 
when inaugurating the Congress, did but resume the things there 
expounded. Lampertico’s language is that of a man long accustomed 
to teach in books and from the chair ; a language free from all taint 
of violent polemic. But the elevation of his style, and above all the 
constant parallel between political economy and the physical scienees 


(1) Lampertico entitled his work Economy of Peoples and States, perhaps in imitation 
of Scheel, who wrote on the Science of Peoples and States. 
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with which he accompanies every one of his reasonings, render it 
very difficult to sum up his lengthy discourse in a few words. _ 

The application of the laws of the physical world to political 
economy constitutes the base of his thesis. He is convinced that 
the principal reason why there are persons who, like the Socialists, 
substitute for the study of the natural laws the aspirations after 
an ideal good, is to be found in the too absolute notion which 
economists are prone to entertain of their law. He consequently 
wishes that they were represented by terms more modest and more 
conformable to the truth. 


‘‘ Natural economical laws,” ‘says he, ‘‘are in no wise less true because, 
especially after a wide application of statistics, they are every day more recog- 
nised as being of the nature of those laws which physicians call limited laws. . . . 
Can we pretend to a still greater inflexibility in economy than that with which 
physical sciences rest content? The days are not so long gone by since high 
minds, such as that of Arago, believed in a pretended simplicity in the laws of 
nature, and supposed that phenomena are obedient to certain rules, which can 
always be expressed in mathematical formule of but little complexity. As 
soon as they perceived that they really did not to any sensible degree depart 
from a law, they considered it demonstrated ; the differences were attributed to 
errors of observation. Let us not regret that the period on which physical 
sciences have already entered is come also for the science of economy; the 
period not only of a greater severity in the methods, but also of a rectification of 
the very conception of the laws themselves.” 


Lampertico claims for Italy the honour of having been the first 


among the nations to teach and propagate in the modern world 
the idea of positivity, by means of Galileo, Machiavelli, and 
Dante. He however pays a tribute of respect “to the excellence 
of the great thinkers, especially of Adam Smith, who by scattered 
observations and special treatises reduced the separated theories into 
a scientific form.” He has no great faith in the economical har- 
monies, such as they are at present commonly understood. Human 
interests naturally harmonize, but that is true only as a final result, 
when men take as a rule for their own actions not the exclusive and 
immediate interest, but the common and durable interest. This un- 
fortunately is not yet the case; thence the necessity of a repairing 
influence, or, in other words, of Governmental interference. 

The problem is to give the modern State a new and peculiar 
office in political economy; an office no more only juridically and 
politically, but also economically, legitimate; this is the synthesis 
of Lampertico’s theories. According to him, that can be obtained 
by considering the State as the first and most powerful of human 
associations, as that which brings with it the exercise of public 
power. He does not hide from himself that Governmental 
interference is not, and cannot be, a principle any more than is 
the precept Laissez faire, laissez passer ; that no precept, no system, 
however beneficial and conformable to the art of good govern- 
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ment, can have a scientific value, if it does not reconduct to a principle 
which explains the reason and determines the condition of it. What 
then is this principle? What is the supreme economical law which 
ought to govern the production, distribution, and consumption of 
riches, and to which all the investigations of science should tend ? 
Lampertico’s answer, though enveloped in many learned circumlocu- 
tions, in no wise differs from that of the German Socialists of whom 
we have spoken. The beginning and end of all political economy 
is man; man considered in the moral and social ends which he must 
follow. 


‘*Tn order that the subject, the action, the object of economy should acquire 
their highest value, Sociality is a question of vital importance. We invoke 
sociality as that which ennobles particular interests in the common one; we 
invoke it as being that which calls in, for the realisation of human interests, a 
great concourse of wills and forces; and we invoke it under all the forms in 
which it makes its power felt, from the numerous associations to that great 
association which carries with it the exercise of public power. I should never 
have thought that a doctrine like this, which proclaims the first and funda- 
mental office of the State, would have been found fault with, as a new authori- 
tative school opposed to the liberal school ; and still less should I have thought 
that a doctrine which co-ordinates particular interest with the social interest 
would be suspected of favouring the philosophical principles of those who think 
they haye rendered man divine when, carried away in the great vortex of 
creation, he ends by being for them but an atom fated to follow eternally the 
transformations of the world. 

‘‘ Liberty, however, is in no wise a loser by it, if we always continue to 
consider her as one of the essential conditions of all progress; but, far from 
thinking her the sole condition, we render her more true and more universal by 
associating her with other causes and agents of civilisation. The particular 
interests and (let us give them the most worthy expression) the Rights of man 
lose nothing by it, if we not only give them a guarantee, but—not satisfied 
with considering them as potential and in the abstract-—we also want them 
to be active and energetic. Certainly these doctrines are accepted in a 
number of practical applications. In them nobody refuses to recognise the 
benefit and action of sociality in her most energetic manifestation, namely, 
when she assumes the character of sovereignty. But why, then, come to the 
conclusion of what I may style a prudent empiricism, rather than seek the 
principles which render these doctrines lawful? Is the exercise of the econo- 
mical functions of the State more to be feared when these functions are founded 
upon a principle, in which therefore they find also a limit, than when they are 
accepted only as an expedient, and consequently have no other restraint than 
prudence,—I would almost say, than chance ?” 


The system followed by Luzzatti in his Political Economy and the 
German Schools is rather different. The author does not want to be 
confounded with the eulogists guand méme of the professorial socialists, 
and still less with the exaggerated despisers of the old doctrines. To 
oppose the exclusiveness of the economical systems is, says he, very 
different from repudiating the great principlesof economy. He believes 
that, in the same way that Laissez faire, laissez passer, in the sense given 
to it by some economists, that is, as a principle without limit and with- 
out exception, may prove wrong and dangerous, so may prove the 
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doctrines of the new socialists, should one exaggerate their value 
and novelty, or wish to make of this new school something incom- 
patible with the principles of Adam Smith and his followers. But 
according to him this incompatibility does not exist, and were the 
Glasgow economist to rise from his grave, there is no doubt that the 
natural excellence of his Scotch genius would make him a supporter 
of that reasonable and necessary interference of the State which 
saves whole generations from ignorance and brutishness. Asa proof 
of what he asserts he recalls the example of England. There in the 
industrial centres, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, 
the new doctrines have been promulgated ; doctrines which in the 
name of humanity and progress have invoked the authoritative 
action of Parliament and the influence of the State in order to 
repress the exorbitant claims of individual interest. He cannot under- 
stand why in Germany and Italy one will consider as a crime against 
science what in England continues to be thought a public good, not 
only by political, industrial, or financial personages, but also by men 
‘ of science of undoubted merit, like Mr. Cairnes and Mr. Macleod, 
who are not less appreciated abroad than in their own country. 
Luzzatti reminds us that these writers fully agree with him in pro- 
claiming at an end the negative and destructive phase of economical 
reforms, a phase in which it was necessary to break down all re- 
straints baneful to industry ; that what now is requisite is a positive 
and reconstructive reform from which the State cannot possibly be 
excluded. 

As to Germany, Luzzatti wonders why, instead of the pure 
followers of the Manchester school, people should not prefer a man 
like Schultze, who without repudiating the doctrines of Smith and 
Bastiat, nay even declaring himself their propagator, has discovered 
so many new forces and so many new institutions in association and 
providence, and who with the innumerable popular banks, with the 
co-operative societies of production, with the societies of consumption 
and other similar institutions, revealed to Germany that the poor 
and working classes may, as well as the rich, aspire to become 
possessors of capital. The art with which Luzzatti, at the very 
beginning of his defence, refers to the example of the celebrated 
humble master of Delitzsch may not appear sufficiently disguised, 
if we reflect that no one has ever ventured to confound him with 
the professorial Socialists. What adversary would feel disinclined 
to reconcile himself to economical Germanism, if all its doctrines and 
actions could be personified in so far-sighted a man as Schultze? 
Who could possibly be hostile to the Socialists of this stamp, if 
their principles consisted simply in acknowledging the legitimacy 
of State interference in the sole interest of bettering the moral 
and physical condition of the working classes, supplying its influence 
in those cases in which private action is either impotent or insuffi- 
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cient ? When Luzzatti proceeds to the application of the principles 
he perhaps shows himself a politician rather than an economist; we 
might even say a man of heart rather than either politician or 
economist. It is sufficient to remember that the two social facts 
in which he is most desirous of State interference, are the labour 
of women: and children in manufactories, and emigration. It is 
certainly not the school of Adam Smith, nor that of Manchester, nor 
any other school of liberal principles, that has ever denied in the State 
the right and duty of protecting the weakness of infancy and woman- 
hood against those who should try to reproduce slavery. Nor has 
any school ever denied that the State should protect the ignorant 
and unsophisticated emigrant against the fraud of those who would 
plunder him.* 

Luzzatti believes as little as does Lampertico in the principles of 
Smith, in the more strictly economical sphere. He, too, confesses 
that in the present state of society the natural harmonies of the 
economical world proclaimed by Bastiat inspire him with little faith. 
He speaks in a doubtful way of the present complication of social 
relations, a complication which may necessitate the action of the 
State in interests from which it formerly stood aloof. He goes so 
far as to admit the intervention of the kindly action of the State in 
those cases where the masters or the workmen allow themselves to 
be carried away by their egotism. He warns us that Laissez-faire, 
laissez passer, is only a means; we must not lose sight of the end. 
This sentence is met by another of Luzzatti’s, which is sufficiently 
characteristic as a synthetic expression of his theories. “The 
State,” says he, “is an army of reserve; in the front of the battle 
are the citizens armed with their liberty and individual energy ; if 
these forces do not suffice, the help of the reserve is called in.” 

There is no illicit or mischievous interference by the State in 
the economical life of a country which cannot be justified by the 
reason of convenience or even of a relative necessity, if we admit that 
this suffices, or can be substituted for the scientific principle of a 
real and absolute necessity. Neither does the simile used by Luzzatti 
fully express the truth. For it to be exact, it were necessary that 
the Government, the reserve army, should draw its forces from 
another spring than that of the forces of the nation; whereas on the 
contrary everybody knows that the intellectual and economical force 
of the Government is nothing but a part of the intellectual and 
economical forces of the country. In the social and administrative 
order the nation is the real army ; it is thus clear that the Govern- 
ment would be powerless the day in which the nation should be 


(1) In the project of a Sanitary Code, which has already been approved by the 
Senate of the Kingdom of Italy, there are clauses which limit the work of children on 
the ground of health. It is a first step worthy of notice. 
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destroyed or reduced to impotency. We should remember that the 
system of governmental interference is fatal to self-help. The 
greater the interference, so much the less will be the activity, the 
spirit of enterprise, the foresight of the citizens, those very qualities 
which, with morality, instruction, and wealth, constitute the civili- 
sation and power of the State. 

Luzzatti indeed remarks that “liberty is the true principle and 
rule; that restraint can be only the exception ; that when the restraint 
is necessary, hesitation would be a social crime, nay, worse, a viola- 
tion of scientific principles, for liberty and authority are the data 
equally indispensable to political order, and from their rational 
alliance flows all civil progress.” But even this gives no full 
solution of the problem, which is that of knowing what is the sure 
and immutable principle for ascertaining when restraint is or is not 
necessary, and for clearly determining the boundaries of liberty and 
of authority. 

One accusation brought forward by the apostles of the new 


doctrines, and repeated by Luzzatti, is tolerably harmless, He 
says that Smith and his disciples have 


“ce 


.... tried to draw from some theoretical premisses, and from a certain 


number of economical facts, a series of universal principles, thus creating a 
species of world-wide economy.” 


‘* They start from the idea that the laws of economy, resting on the permanent 
relations of human egotism with riches, soar above time and space, and are 
unchanged by vicissitudes; but they forget that man as a sociable being is 
the child of civilisation, a product of history, and that his wants, his mental, 
moral, and political education, his relations and bearing towards riches and 
towards other men, are neither uniform nor invariable, but on the contrary 
change ‘according to geographical positions, and generally progress or go 
backwards with the whole cultivation of the human race.” 


In answer to this we can only say it is impossible to admit that 
Smith and his disciples have been guilty of so monstrous an over- 
sight. As Ferrara rightly observes, such an accusation could barely 
be laid against some of the Physiocrats; certainly never against 
thinkers like Smith, Say, Mill, &c. 

We must bear in mind, first, that the doctrines of the Glasgow 
economist arose by direct reaction against the state of economy in 
his day, to deliver industry from the grasp of an oppressive regulating 
system ; secondly, that when Smith wrote his book, the two great 
phenomena, of machinery substituted for human labour, and of 
association substituted for the individual, had not appeared in their 
modern dimensions. The science of mechanics applied to industry 
was but just born; it had not created, first in England, and after- 
wards in the whole world, those great centres of production which 
have given rise to so many new problems, moral, social, and political. 
It is thus clear that the Let-alone formula does not by itself always 
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suffice to give a pacific and equitable solution to all the new problems ; 
that when in the course of human improvement, of which economical 
progress forms a part, obstacles are met with which no longer depend 
on nature but on man, then becomes legitimate the action of that 
social power whose task it is to maintain lawful liberty and equality 
of rights. It may even be said that inasmuch as it maintains and 
defends liberty and right, the State is the first agent and the first of 
all the economical forces of the nation. But in order that the 
political and juridical office, for which the State has a necessary 
existence, should prove economically useful, must we overturn the 
bases of political economy, and insist that science, enriched by 
new methods and new applications, should change her principles ? 

Is it necessary to exaggerate the importance of the social question ? 
Is it necessary to deny the harmony between the laws which regulate 
production and those of distribution? Is it necessary to invoke a 
pretended new ethical principle in order to justify the intervention of 
the State when it is necessary, consequently legitimate? ‘Can 
it be necessary ”—we shall say in conclusion with Professor Boc- 
cardo, one of the most learned and active of Italian economists— 
“ for this, to proclaim a crusade against the /aissez faire, laissez passer, 
of the economists, substituting in its stead another formula—aider d 
faire, aider d passer? Can there be any occasion to bring a formal 
suit against free competition, and to press anew for the thousandth 


time the apology of a protectionism which they naturally take care 

This liberty, this absence 
of oppression, as Bastiat called it, is dear to us economists, for we 
see in it the sole guarantee that the services exchanged should 
always remain equivalent to each other, and because from Moses to 
Bismarck we know no legislator who has known how to do anything 
better than this blessed natural law of humanity.” 


C. Pozzont. 
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In the different measures for improving the Civil Service which 
have been adopted within the last twenty years, the thing most 
thought of has been the mode of entering the service. The evils of 
patronage; the necessity of a proper test of competency; the com- 
parative merits of test and competitive examinations; and the 
manner in which the latter is to be applied to the different require- 
ments of different branches of the service,—have been the chief 
subjects of interest to the public, and have almost monopolized the 
attention of Civil Service reformers. But those who see the 
working of the service from the inside are well aware that its 
internal organization, its pay, and above all the management of 
promotions within its ranks, are matters still more vital to the 
interests of the service, and to the work which it has to do, than the 
manner in which it is to be recruited; and that whatever efforts 
may be made to secure the selection of proper clerks in the first 
instance, these efforts will effect little or no good, unless the selected 
clerks, after entering the service, are treated in such a manner as to 
stimulate and develop whatever good qualities they may possess. 

Accordingly we find that whilst the report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Civil Service treats fully the questions 
of entrance into the service by competition, it is no less full and 
emphatic on the question of promotion. The recommendations of 
the Commissioners on the former branch of the subject have re- 
ceived from the press an ample share of attention and criticism ; 
whilst the importance of the other branch of the subject, and the 
recommendations of the Commissioners with respect to it, have been 
but little noticed except by the service itself. It is with the view 
of calling attention to this question of pay and promotion, and of 
illustrating the great importance of it both to the service itself and 
to the public, that the following observations have been written. 

There is no doubt that the Report has been received with 
dissatisfaction by a large part of the permanent service, and 
especially by those who have been most forward in agitating for 
increase of salaries. It is worth while to inquire what are the 
reasons for this dissatisfaction, how far it is well founded, and 
whether it can to any and what extent be removed. 

It appears to me that the Report has proved especially obnoxious 
in the three following particulars :—First, because it states that 
clerks in the public service are paid more and work less than clerks 
in private establishments ; secondly, on account of the proposal to 
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convert a considerable proportion of the pay of the service into 
“duty pay” and staff salaries; and, thirdly, because it advocates 
unreservedly the principle of promotion by merit, and applies that 
principle as far as is practicable. 

The first of these particulars is a matter of fact; on the second 
there is, I think, some misunderstanding ; whilst on the third there 
is, I fear, a real divergence of opinion between a large part of the 
service and those who desire to see it made efficient. I propose to 
take these three points in order. 

1. The following is the statement of the Commissioners concerning 
the comparative work and pay of clerks in the Civil Service and in 
other establishments, at page 9 of the Report :— 

“Under these circumstances we have endeavoured to ascertain 
what is the present market value of clerical work by procuring the 
scale of clerical salaries in many large private establishments, under 
which term we include Railway Companies, the Railway Clearing 
House, the Mersey Dock Board, Banks, Insurance Offices, and firms 
of Solicitors, and the results will be found in the Appendix. It is 
not easy to make a complete comparison between different scales of 
work and pay, the conditions of which vary so widely. But we 
think we are justified in stating that, taken as a whole, the pay of 
the Civil Service, including fixity of tenure and superannuation, 
compares favourably with that given in private establishments, 
whilst for the lower class of clerical work it is certainly higher. 

“ Again, the hours in private establishments are generally from 
about 9.30 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m., whilst those in the public service are 
generally from 10 to 4 or from 11 to 5. 

“ Again, private establishments differ from public offices in being 
free from any rules or practice of promotion by seniority or routine, 
for they generally, if not universally, advance their clerks and 
select them for the higher posts simply according to their merit and 
value. The result is that in these establishments, by a process of 
natural selection, able and industrious men have a better chance of 
promotion, whilst men of inferior capacity remain through life in 
inferior positions. A further feature in which most private estab- 
lishments differ from the public offices is that their clerks constantly 
change service and leave them or better appointments elsewhere—a 
thing which, to whatever cause it may be attributed, is of rare 
occurrence in the public service.” 

Whether these statements are well founded is a question of fact to 
be proved by evidence; and this will be found in the Civil Service 
Estimates on the one hand, and in the evidence given to the 
Commissioners on the other. See Appendix G. at the close of the 
Report, and the oral evidence of Mr. Shipp, of the London and 
Westminster Bank, p. 179; Mr. Newmarch, of the firm of Glyn 
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and Co., p. 184; Mr. Findlay, of the London and North-western 
Railway, p. 201; and Mr. Dawson, of the Railway Clearing 
House, p. 230. 

As regards the hours of work, there is no question. Private 
clerks work from eight to ten hours a day, whilst clerks in the 
public service work six. As to remuneration, it is not surprising to 
find that the assailants of the Report have not thought it expedient 
to draw closer attention to the figures contained in the above 
evidence. In the largest and least well paid of the Government 
offices the salaries of the clerks range from £80 or £100 a year, up 
to £400, £500, or £600 a year, whilst in many offices they are 
very much higher. The proportion in numbers of the higher to the 
lower salaries differs much in different offices, but it will be found 
that in almost all, if not all, cases this proportion is much larger in 
public offices than it is in private establishments. Turning to the 
Report of the Commissioners, Appendix G., page 412, and to the 
evidence above referred to, it appears that the pay of solicitors’ 
clerks ranges from 7s. a week (for boys) to £400 or £500 a year. 
In the largest office which gives a return, there are 21 clerks under 
£100; 25 from £100 to £200; six from £200 to £300; and two 
from £300 to £350. In two great banking establishments the 
clerks range from £80 to £400. In the service of the London-and 
North-western Railway Company there are upwards of 2,000 
clerks, whose salaries (including apprentices) range from £60 to 
£300 a year, of whom very few receive more than £200. The 
Mersey Dock Board have 300 clerks at salaries, the highest of 
which is £500, and which average £80 a year. The Railway 
Clearing House has 1,325 clerks, and (excluding boys, who receive 
from £20 to £75 a year according to age) they are paid salaries, 
the lowest of which is £85, and the highest £300, 86 per cent. of 
the whole number receiving salaries not exceeding £120, and the 
remaining 14 per cent. salaries between £120 and £300. 

These figures, and the conclusions which the Commissioners draw 
from them, have not, so far as I am aware, been challenged by the 
service. But it is said—‘ The comparison is not a fair one. The 
duties of the clerks in the private establishments are mere drudgery. 
Those of clerks in the public service are high administrative duties, 
similar to those of directors or partners, rather than to those of mere 
clerks.” Now, although there are, no doubt, in the public service, 
as in private employments, gentlemen who, under the name of clerks, 
discharge very responsible duties, to those who know what the duties 
in both are, any such allegation with respect to clerks in general is 
simply absurd. The work done by clerks at low salaries in a soli- 
citor’s office is harder, more tedious, and more responsible than that 
done by the bulk of the clerks in the public offices; and although it 
is not easy to make the results of any such comparison obvious, there 
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is one case in the Appendix to the Commissioners’ Report which 
affords the means of doing so. The Railway Clearing House is an 
admirably managed institution, and it resembles a public office in 
having a very large number of clerks (1,325), who are under the 
immediate direction of an official manager, and not under that of 
partners deriving profit from the concern. Mr. Dawson, the manager 
of this establishment, has given the Commissioners full information 
as to the mode in which the clerks are appointed, promoted, and 
paid, and also as to the qualifications required from them and the 
work they have to do. (See his evidence, page 230, question 5,806 
and following.) It appears from his answers to question 5,815 and 
following, that the promotion from class to class in that office is 
determined by, Ist, conduct; 2nd, attainments; and 3rdly and lastly, 
if the attainments are equal, by seniority. The attainments are 
tested by a competitive examination in the actual business of the 
office; and Mr. Dawson has put in a paper of the questions which 
are asked of clerks on their promotion from the class which receives 
a salary of £90 rising to £120, to the class which rises from £120 
to £145. That paper is given at page 328 of the Appendix, and 
may under the above circumstances be taken as a test of the duties 
which the last-named class of clerks are required todo. I take the 
following questions at random from this paper :— 

“1, What are the general rules concerning the division of traffic 
receipts ?”” 

“13. What remedy has a company under the Clearing House 
Regulations when traffic is booked over its line at rates to which it 
has not given its assent, and against whom does the remedy lie ?” 

«20. A parcel is sent from Wolverhampton to Cardiff, to pay 5s. ; 
it is damaged in the transit, and a claim of £10 is paid to be 
divided between Hereford and Cardiff. With what proportion 
of the amount would you debit the Great Western Railway 
Company ? 

“ Also, say how you would deal with the amount should it be 
proved that the parcel was lost between Wolverhampton and Here- 
ford, and it be agreed that the claim should be divided between 
those points.” 

“21. Describe the Clearing House Regulations affecting bad 
debts.” 

«29. When the companies differ as to the way in which their 
receipts arising from their common traffic should be divided, what 
course should the Clearing House adopt ?” 

Now it may be said that these questions, complicated as hey may 
seem, are matters of routine to those acquainted with Clearing 
House practices. But so are the questions arising in the ordinary 
clerical business of the public offices. And it may well be asked 
whether in any one of the public offices there is any class of clerks 
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receiving salaries from £120 to £145 a year who are entrusted 
with the administration of, or are expected to know and apply, 
regulations of as much complexity and difficulty as are those Clear- 
ing House Regulations, the knowledge of which is required by the 
above paper of questions. 

The case is the more striking because Mr. Dawson informs the 
Commissioners that upon the terms above mentioned he has no 
difficulty whatever in getting and retaining a sufficient number of 
thoroughly good clerks. 

Further examination of the evidence above referred to, as well as 
of the evidence given by the clerks themselves, will, I am sure, 
satisfy any impartial person that the Commissioners are right in 
stating that in the public service the work is less, and the pay 
and advantages, including salary, fixity of tenure and pension, are 
on the average, higher, probably much higher, than in private 
employment. 

2. The second of the three points to which I have referred is 
the system of duty pay and of appointment to staff offices recom- 
mended by the Commissioners; and about this there is, I believe, 
considerable misapprehension. The recommendation is that there 
should be in the higher division of the service, in lieu of the present 
system, under which the clerks are divided into classes, and rise 
from class to class as vacancies occur, a rate of salary rising by 
triennial increments, on proof of efficiency, from £100 to £400 
a year; and that there should be given in addition “for superior 
duties and work of a special character” additional annual payments 
called “‘duty pay,” varying from £50 to £200. And the Com- 
missioners further recommend that all places above £600 should be 
treated as staff offices, to be given by selection to such of the clerks 
as are fit to hold them, or, if there are none fit, to persons outside 
the office or the service. 

It seems to have been supposed in many quarters that the mean- 
ing of the Commissioners was that £400 should be the regular limit 
of pay of the higher division of the service; that the further 
remuneration, termed “duty pay,” should be given only for special 
or extra service, just as special personal allowances for special and 
extra work are now occasionally given; and that staff offices should 
remain much as they are at present. It is not perhaps surprising, 
considering the novelty of the proposal, that such a misapprehen- 
sion should exist, but that it is a misapprehension is obvious on 
examining the Report. The real meaning of the Commissioners 
clearly is that this duty pay shall not be an “extra” or payment 
for special or extraordinary work, but that it shall be as regular a 
part of the ordinary remuneration .of each office as the service scale 
of pay would be, or as the present salaries of the different classes 
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are. The pay of the higher division of the office, instead of con- 
sisting, as at present, of three or four different classes of salaries of 
different amounts, to which clerks rise one after the other, either 
by routine or by merit, or by both, as the case may be, will consist, 
first, of a service scale, in which all moderately competent clerks 
will, without special promotion, rise in the end to £400 a year; 
and, secondly, of further salaries or payments, proportioned in 
numbers and amounts to the general and ordinary character of the 
work of the office, to which the clerks will not rise by seniority or 
routine, but which will be attached to the performance of higher 
class work, whether of supervision or otherwise, and which will be 
given to those clerks, and those clerks only, who are competent to 
do this class of work. In some offices a very large proportion of 
the clerks will necessarily enjoy this duty pay; in others, where 
the bulk of the work is of a lower class, fewer clerks will enjoy it. 
But in all offices some will get it, just as certainly and as regularly 
as senior clerks now get their higher salaries, the only difference 
being that they will not get it unless they do the work of the place 
to which it is attached. 

When it is considered, as stated by the service themselves, how 
long it is before the clerks in the lower classes of the existing 
establishments can expect to get promotion to a higher class, it will 
certainly be no small boon to such clerks to know that in future 
they will, if industrious and fairly competent, not be stopped by any 
division of classes until they reach £400 a year, whilst a certain 
number of the abler and more ambitious will be sure to obtain an 
additional £50, £100, or £200 a year. 

The proposed scheme of duty pay will, it is hoped, remove a great 
difficulty which is now constantly felt in public offices. The clerks 
being divided into two or more classes, and the promotions within 
the classes depending on vacancies, the men at the top of the lower 
class are all men who have been many years in the office, and are sup- 
posed thereby to have earned a claim to promotion. But many of them, 
though faithful and industrious men and good as inferior clerks, are 
totally unfit for higher positions. If they are promoted, as is too 
. often the case, the public service and the discipline’ of the office 
suffer; they either do the work of the higher places badly, or they 
simply receive their higher pay and let others do their work. If they 
are not promoted they feel that their career’in life is at an end, and 
having no stimulus to hope they become daily more useless,—in 
the cant of the service, “fossils.” But under the proposed scheme 
this difficulty will not arise, or at any rate if it does arise it will be 
in a form much more easy to deal with. Every fairly competent 
man will rise slowly but certainly to £400 a year. This will not be 
stopped or checked by any division of classes. Nor will any allot- 
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ment of the duty pay of the office interfere with it. One great 
cause of discontent, and one great hindrance to promotion by merit, 
will thus be removed. For instance, suppose an office now to con- 
sist of 30 clerks besides staff officers, divided into classes, the junior 
consisting of 20 clerks rising from £100 to £300 a year; the senior 
of 10, rising from £350 to £500. The first effect of the proposals of 
the Commissioners would probably be to diminish the junior class by 
(say) 10 or 15, relegating their work to the proposed lower division of 
the service. All of the remaining clerks, whatever their number 
might be, if industrious and well conducted, would rise slowly but 
certainly to £400 a year. In addition to this, there would be, as part 
of the regular establishment of the office, a certain number of addi- 
tional salaries, under the name of “duty pay,” say five of £50 a year, 
four of £100, and two of £200, according to the nature of the work. 
These would be attached to particular superior duties, and would be 
given according to merit only. They would not interfere with the 
service scale, but would be in addition to the salary received according 
to that scale, whatever it might be. Thus, supposing one of the clerks 
receiving duty pay of £200 a year to be promoted to a staff office, 
the question would be, which of the whole number of clerks is most 
fit to do the work of the promoted clerk. It would probably be one 
of those already in receipt of £100 duty pay. That £100 being 
then vacated would probably be allotted in like manner to some one 
of those receiving £50; and the £50 duty pay thus vacated, with 
the work appropriated to it, would be given to that one clerk on the 
service scale who was most competent to do the work. Thus no one 
would be checked in his regular advance; the pay would be allotted 
to the work, and the best men would be advanced. 

Again, as regards the staff offices, it is clearly not the meaning of 
the Report that any existing establishments should be deprived of 
necessary places with salaries exceeding £600 a year which now 
exist under the title of special clerkships or other distinctive title, nor 
is it their meaning that competent clerks should lose the prospect of 
being appointed to these places, or to yet higher places. The mean- 
ing of the Report, as explained in the reply of the Commissioners 
to the letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which is pub- | 
lished with the Report, clearly is that, as a rule, the most competent 
of the clerks shall be promoted to them, but that staff offices shall be 
more numerous than they now are; that, being places of trust and 
importance, there shall be the utmost freedom of selection in appoint- 
ing to them; that no clerk shall have a claim to them as a matter 
of seniority ; and that in the event of there being no clerk capable 
of filling them, they shall be filled up from elsewhere. 

To oppose this on the ground that such freedom of selection will 
give political chiefs the means of indulging political and personal 
favouritism is to mistake the real state of the case and the real 
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dangers of the service. The purpose and the inducements to give 
staff offices to ‘men already in the service are, if possible, too great 
already ; and the danger of promoting to such posts an incapable 
man because he stands high on the list of clerks, is far greater than 
the danger of placing a capable man from outside over the heads of 
capable men in the office. And it would be easy, if necessary, to sur- 
round this power of selection with safeguards which would render 
it impossible for a political chief to commit a job. 

I have confined myself in the above observations to the proposed 
higher division of the service; but precisely the same principles 
govern the suggestions concerning the pay of the proposed lower 
division. 

In short, the whole scope of the proposals concerning duty pay 
and staff appointments is to obviate the great difficulties which now 
arise from the slow degrees by which promotion is attained, and at 
the same time to provide that the places which require superior 
qualities shall be given tothe men most able to fill them. But the 
importance of this part of the scheme can only be judged of when we 
have considered the last of the three points to which I have adverted, 
viz., the general question of promotion by merit. 

3. This point, viz., Promotion by Merit, is the one on which there 
is the greatest opposition between the Report of the Commissioners 
and the opinions of the service, as expressed by their organs in the 
press and by their representatives. The committee are emphatic in 
their recommendation of promotion by merit, and it must, I fear, be 
admitted that a large proportion of the service are equally emphatic 
against it. Throughout the evidence tendered by the clerks in 
different offices will be found statements that men have been un- 
justly passed over, that promotion by merit means favouritism and 
jobbing, and that clerks ought all to rise to good salaries by mere 
seniority, without selection and without check, except on proof of 
incapacity. 

As regards persons outside the service, it is clear from the evi- 
dence above referrred to that private establishments without excep- 
tion promote by merit and selection, and either exclude seniority. 
altogether or treat it as a subordinate consideration. Indeed, they 
say they could not get on on any other plan. What is the reason 
of this? Why is it that a plan which commends itself to common 
sense, and which private experience confirms, should meet with so 
many difficulties and so much opposition in the public service ? 
There are several reasons. 

In the first place it must be remembered that, where merit is the 
rule of promotion, it is not the majority but the minority who get 
the advantage of it. If the bulk of the clerks in the service of 
bankers, solicitors, and railway companies could fix their own terms 
of promotion, they would do it so as to distribute their aggregate 
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remuneration equally amongst the whole number, instead of giving 
so large a share of it to the ablest few. And if they had the means 
of putting pressure on their employers, similar to that which civil 
servants can put upon the Government through the medium of 
Parliament and the press, there can be little doubt that they would 
use these means for the purpose of putting an end to selection by 
merit, or as they would call it “favoritism,” in private as well as in 
public employment. 

But there are other and better reasons. The simplest and most 
natural form of promotion by merit, is to have as the base of the 
establishment a large number of inferior clerks, all in the same 
rank and class, and to make all subsequent differences between them 
depend solely on conduct, industry, and capacity. But this is incon- 
sistent with any efficient system of entrance into the service by 
examination. If the standard of examination is high, it excludes all 
but highly educated men, and makes it necessary to employ them on 
work which can be done better and cheaper by men of lower status 
and education. If the standard is low, it is no test at all for the 
men employed on higher work, and it is no barrier against jobbery. 
There must thus be two divisions at least in the service, and 
perfectly free promotion by selection from the lower to the higher 
would make the examination test for the higher class nugatory. 

Lastly, in public offices there is no such motive or interest for 
proper selection as there is in private firms. A solicitor, a banker, 
or a merchant has to make his profits, and if he puts unfit men into 
places of importance, or pays more than necessary for work, his 
business and his balance-sheet punish him at once. In public 
offices neither the political chief nor the permanent staff-officers have 
motives equal to this. If things go wrong, or if money is wasted, 
they do not feel it in purse, whilst, as regards their own ease and 
comfort, extravagance is often much more easy and pleasant than 
economy. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that they 
should be less ready to take the trouble and responsibility of 
selection, or that when they do so their motives should be mis- 
. construed. 

But this consideration should not be pressed too far. In two of 
the largest establishments referred to by the Commissioners, viz., 
the Railway Clearing House and the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, there is no motive of private gain influencing the managers; 
and yet promotion by merit among their numerous clerks is the 
absolute and exclusive rule. As in these establishments, so also in 
the public offices, the heads and managers have an honest pride in 
the work, and a desire to see it well done. It is the interest of each 
man who has work to do to get the best men to help him; and what- 
ever may be said by the clerks who have been passed over, those who 
are most competent to judge of the public offices will, I think, be of 
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opinion that the clerks who have risen to the top of the tree by 
selection have as a general rule gained their positions fairly and 
justly. 

In short, if our object is to get work well done, promotion by 
merit is no less desirable in the public service than it is elsewhere, 
and, though attended with greater difficulties, it is, within certain 
limits, perfectly practicable. If, on the other hand, the object is to 
promote the true interests of the service itself promotion by merit 
can, I think, be shown to be in this respect also of first-rate 
importance. 

If there is one thing clear from the evidence taken by the Com- 
missioners it is that in the public service the average of pay and 
advantages is greater, and the average of attendance and of work 
less, than they are in private employ. With these facts brought to 
light, public feeling will not only be opposed to the recent agitation 
for general increase of salaries, but will press the Government for 
reductions. If the service is to be and to continue at a dead level ; 
if the numbers on the higher establishments are to be maintained ; if 
the same class of men are to do both the routine work and the more 
responsible duties; if all are to rise alike by seniority; and if the 
able and ambitious are to be no better off than the dull and easy 
going, the inevitable result will be that salaries generally must be 
lowered, not raised, and that the service must lose its most valuable 
prizes. The only way to avoid this result is to use discrimination ; 
to pay for inferior work no more than it is worth, and to keep high 
salaries for the good men. This point was well put by Mr. Stuart, 
who had been in the private service of the Telegraph Companies, and 
who was speaking on behalf of the Engineers’ Department of the Post 
Office (pp. 172, 173). He admitted that in the Government service 
the pay was higher and the time was shorter than in the service of the 
Companies, with the additional advantages of security of place and of 
pension, and he stated that the ordinary run of men in Government 
offices were very well paid. But he complained that the Government 
service failed in offering opportunities of higher promotion to the 
better men. This is what the service really wants, and it is in this 
way, and in this way only, that it can expect increase of remune- 
ration. The public are liberal paymasters; and whilst they will 
object to high average payment for low average work, they will not 
object to much higher individual payments than are now given if 
they are so given as to reward the most deserving and to stimulate 
the whole. 

It is discriminating payment of this kind which the Commissioners 
have recommended. They have not, for the reasons above stated, 
been able to recommend promotion by merit pure and simple from 
the lowest to the highest. But they have recommended in the first 
place a separation of the service into two divisions, so that the lower 
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division may be recruited out of a class of society to whom the pay 
and prospects of that division will offer advantages as good or better 
than any which they could look for elsewhere, and so that the higher 
division may be fully occupied in doing higher work and be thereby 
entitled to higher pay. They have recognised the claims of seniority 
to an extent which no private service would adopt, for they propose 
that all men in the higher division, if favourably reported on, shall 
rise to £400 a year without check and without special promotion or 
selection. And finally they have provided a stimulus to exertion, a 
reward to merit, and an attraction to able and ambitious men, in the 
shape of additional payments to the best men for the performance of 
regular but superior duties. This is of two kinds; it will be given 
to clerks in the shape of ‘“ duty pay,” varying from £50 to £200 a 
year, and beyond that it will take the shape of salaries of staff 
appointments to be given to whatever extent and in whatever 
amount the duties of each office may require. 

But the peculiarity of this part of the payment of the service, 
whether in the form of duty pay or of staff salaries, is that it will be 
attached to particular duties, and that those and those only will 
obtain it who are selected as the fittest men to perform these duties. 
To payments and places of this description no limit is proposed, 
either in number or amount; and it will be possible, and no doubt 
popular, to increase these payments in whatever proportion the 
increase of really responsible work requires. I submit confidently 
that if such a proposal can be carried into effect in the spirit in 
which it is conceived, it will offer to the able, industrious, and 
ambitious attractions and opportunities which have never hitherto 
existed in the service, and such men, at any rate, will be most 
unwise if they join in the endeavour to reject it. To all I would 
say, as one who has not been an idle man himself, that it is not in 
short hours, easy work, and increasing pay accruing by mere lapse 
of time, that comfort or happiness is to be found. On the contrary, 
it is among those who are the willing victims of such a system that 
grumbling and discontent are found to prevail. Full occupation, 
paid for according to its true worth, interest in the thing which has 
to be done, and a prospect of rising to superior work and pay are the 
salt of a life of business. Those who enjoy these blessings have no 
reason to envy the indolent, the careless, and the useless, even if the 
salaries and outward advantages of both were the same. And the 
chief aim of any re-organization of the service should be to make the 
salaries and outward advantages of the service proportionate to the 
degree in which good conduct, industry, and capacity prevail over 
carelessness, indolence, and stupidity. A re-organization which 
should effect this object would do as much for the happiness of the 
men as it would for the public service. 


T. H. Farrer. 
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Tue doctrine of evolution, as we understand it, is a connected 
account of man’s knowledge of the world, which is intended to 
guide human action, and is founded on the practical assumption that 
the whole of nature is uniform, and therefore the whole of 
knowledge is uniform. It consists of two principal parts: physical 
and psychological. The first tells the story of the world of sensible 
things as interpreted by scientific method; the second tells the story 
of the internal world of consciousness as interpreted by the same 
method. It is found that this last account, so far as it extends, 
corresponds with the other in a very remarkable and definite 
manner. Any further inferences from this correspondence as to the 
character and meaning of the relations between the external and 
the internal world seem to us to lie for the present outside the 
doctrine. The science concerned with such inferences is called 
metaphysic, and in our view scientific method is as applicable to 
metaphysical questions as to any others, so long as they are 
intelligibly framed in terms of scientific data. The right way of 
stating metaphysical questions can only be arrived at by particular 
applications of scientific method, and not by any reference to the 
doctrine of evolution in general, and the doctrine of evolution does 
not of itself imply any particular metaphysical views, though it 
may well exclude opinions which are put forward as metaphysics, but 
are really bad physics or bad psychology. Materialism, for instance 
(as well as the cruder forms of Spiritualism), when one comes to 
look into it, consists in thinking of mental events as terms inter- 
polated into the sequence of physical events; in other words, in 
thinking of physical events as discontinuous in certain circumstances. 
Now this is merely bad physics. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is probably the one person who has done 
most to put the doctrine of evolution into shape, and set it working 
in men’s minds. But his philosophy comprehends more than the 
doctrine of evolution; it includes his own answers to various meta- 
physical questions, of which more presently. The work now before 
us is a very complete and well-ordered exposition of the whole of 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, by a follower who has looked at things for 
himself, has thrown out new developments and suggestions on some 
points of importance, and has made improvements in the expression 


(1) “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, based on the Doctrine of Evolution, with Criti- 
’ cisms on the Positive Philosophy.’ By John Fiske, M.A., &c., Harvard University. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
VOL. XVII. N.S. 3E 
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of others. For reasons that will immediately appear, we shall deal 
with the metaphysical part before we proceed to Mr. Fiske’s treat- 
ment of the doctrine of evolution in the limited sense in which we 
understand it. 


I. 


We believe that Mr. Spencer’s elaborated theories of physical and 
mental evolution may be justly regarded as distinct in kind and in 
value from the speculations in pure and mixed metaphysics with 
which he has himself associated them, and that they are in fact so 
regarded by most students of science and philosophy in this country. 
The main point of Mr. Spencer’s pure metaphysics is- the 
Unknowable ; the main point of his mixed metaphysics, if we may 
so call them, is the Persistence of Force. Now we consider his 
philosophy to be wrong at both of these points, but the doctrine of 
evolution which he has so well illustrated to be right. And it seems 
time for this view to be distinctly put forward when we see a disciple 
of Mr. Fiske’s calibre follow the master in expounding the doubtful 
and (as we think) unscientific part of the system as if it were 
essential to the maintenance of the rest. Enemies are not slow to 
take advantage of such occasions, and the doctrine of evolution may 
yet have to be saved from its best friends. It is hoped that the 
following criticism will not seem captious or hostile because we have 
put it in the shortest and plainest terms we can. When one dis- 
sents in some important points from a teacher whom one follows in 
many, and respects in all, it is the more needful to express that 
dissent unambiguously. 

Mr. Fiske points out with much justice that there is generally 
something to be learned by watching the pedigree of an idea. 
Applying this test to Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable, we find that it is 
directly descended from, if not identical with, the Unconditioned of 
Sir William Hamilton. Whether captivated by its apparent useful- 
ness as a weapon against the transcendental reaction from Kant, or 
for some less obvious reason, Mr. Spencer has chosen to take over 
this burdensome heritage from perhaps the most thoroughly 
unscientific philosophy of modern times. If we go back one step 
farther, the philosophy of the Conditioned itself turns out to have 
sprung in great measure from a certain corrupt following of Kant’s 
antinomies: a suspicious pedigree to begin with. But, leaving mere 
suspicion, we will now state very shortly some of the objections to 
the doctrine of the Unknowable as set forth by Mr. Fiske. He tells 
us of a first cause of things which we are compelled to assume, an 
absolute existence which underlies phenomena, but of which in 
itself we know nothing. But why or in what sense is it 
unknowable? ‘When we say we do not know a thing we mean that, 
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under appropriate conditions, we or some one else might possibly 
come to know it. Ignorance, being the opposite of knowledge, can 
apply only to that which is possible matter of knowledge: “there 
can be an ignorance only of that of which there can be a 
knowledge.” This is worked out by Ferrier in his “ Institutes of 
Metaphysic ” with clear and unanswerable dialectic. If one is 
asked, How many foot-pounds are there between one o’clock and the 
top of St. Paul’s? it is not a proper answer to say that one does not 
know; one can only say there is no answer, inasmuch as the 
question is nonsense. In like manner, if we put together incon- 
gruous ideas so as to contradict every condition of knowledge and 
intelligibility, we shall naturally find in the pseudo-concept thus 
formed all the contradictions we have put into it. But that is no 
reason for saying that our bundle of contradictions is the symbol of 
a mysterious something. We conceive the proper inference to be 
that, instead of making a discovery by handling real things, we 
have made an unmeaning figment by playing with words. The 
Unknowable seems to us to be constructed exactly in this manner. 
- It is spoken of as a first cause. But, whatever be the true scientific 
meaning (if any) of Cause, all the causes we know anything of are 
particular causes of particular effects. A cause produces its proper 
effect and no other: if it produced more or less, it would not be the 
cause. We understand a thing as an effect by understanding what 
other thing is its cause: the cause is a definite thing by means of 
which the effect is explained, and the use of the idea is to make us 
think of events as related to one another in certain definite ways. 
Thus a contradiction is involved in the notion of a first cause which 
is a cause of everything indiscriminately. Not being the cause of 
one thing more than another, it is in no intelligible sense the cause 
of anything: a remark to which Mr. Fiske himself once comes very 
near, but in a different context. As Feuerbach somewhere says, this 
inexplicable something explains nothing, for the very reason that it 
professes to explain everything. Again, the Absolute is said to be 
that which exists out of relation to anything. (Some say out of 
necessary relation, which saves the contradiction, but will not do 
for the philosophy of the Unknowable.) But existence is 
known to us only as the relation between subject and object; or 
_ rather such a relation, actual or possible, is all that we mean by 
existence. We conclude not that existence out of relation is an 
unknowable mystery, but that it is a contradiction in terms—an 
unmeaning juxtaposition of incongruous ideas. In the like sort one 
might go through other aspects of the Unknowable. It is, in fact, 
a universal abstraction, which cannot be safely treated as a reality 
any more than other abstractions, and is also useless as an 
abstraction by reason of its formless generality. By way of specific 
3E 2 
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interpretation of the doctrine, Mr. Fiske says we cannot transcend 
the organically-imposed limits of our own intelligence ; for instance, 
we do not know matter, motion, force, or consciousness in themselves. 
Now, what is the real meaning of such a statement? Surely that 
matter, motion, force, and consciousness are abstractions, and that 
we can use the terms with safety and profit only when we remember 
that they are abstractions. We have ceased to trouble ourselves 
with special occult qualities; we now have nothing to say of a vital 
principle by which a man is alive, or of an essential humanity by 
which he isa man. Why then should we go about to set up in the 
room of these a new and general occult quality by which the universe 
is such as it is? It may no doubt be said that the Unknowable, 
though professing to satisfy some demand of reason in general, is 
labelled by its inventor as affording no ground for explaining or 
asserting anything in particular, and therefore can at least do no 
harm. It is true that, as dealt with by Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske, 
it cannot stand in the way of any real explanation. But there is no 
knowing what might become of it in other hands; it has been seen, 
in fact, what Schopenhauer and Hartmann have made of something 
not unlike it in the “Philosophie des Unbewussten” (of which 
M. Albert Réville has lately given a clear and compendious account 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes). It might lead to a do-nothing 
optimism (Mr. Spencer’s works are not free from leanings that way) 
which would be the logical counterpart of Hartmann’s pessimism, 
and in practice even more objectionable. Assuming the doctrine to 
be only doubtful, or even a sort of pious opinion, it seems extremely 
undesirable that it should acquire the reputation of being necessarily 
attached to the theory of evolution. However, there is one great 
good it is intended to do; nothing less than to reconcile science and 
religion. . On this we can only remark that religion has had enough 
already of committing herself to controversial metaphysics. He 
that will seek a more promising way, let him weigh and consider the 
fourteenth chapter of the “Tractatus Theologico-politicus.” 

Spinoza, by the way, is more than once held up by Mr. Fiske as 
an example of the wrong method of philosophizing which can arrive 
at nothing but an ontology barren of results. We should have 
thought a considerable influence on Goethe’s character, expressly 
acknowledged by Goethe himself, might be claimed as some sort of 
result. But Mr. Fiske himself speaks of “a single Being, of which 
all phenomena, internal and external to consciousness, are manifes- 


(1) It is satisfactory to find this opinion in the main confirmed by Mr. Lewes, whose 
second volume of “Problems of Life and Mind,” has appeared since this*paper was 
written. Adopting his account of Cause, one might, if one chose, speak of the universe 
itself as the First Cause (natura naturans) ; but not of a First Cause underlying or out- 
side the universe. 
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tations,” as implied by his own philosophy. We suppose he would 
call this a result, if not the final result, of scientific speculation. 
But this “single Being” is nothing else than the Substance of 
Spinoza’s “isolated system of ontology.” It seems to us that 
Mr. Fiske should either give up metaphysic altogether (though he 
does not call it metaphysic himself) or reconsider his judgment of 
Spinoza. There is indeed this important difference—that Spinoza 
does not say the reality of things is unknowable. He says, 
much more reasonably, that the reality of substance is known in its 
manifestations; in fact, that the manifestations themselves are the 
reality. For our own part, we believe that Spinoza’s thought, 
though disguised in the scholastic forms of speech current in his 
time, was, on the whole, of a thoroughly scientific kind.’ 

There is yet a word to be said of the Persistence of Force. What 
is the force thus spoken of? We are told nothing more distinct 
than that it is a particular aspect of the Unknowable. We must, there- 
fore, first ascertain what it does not mean. It does not mean that 
which Force now means as a technical term of mathematical physics. 
For force ag there understood does not persist.. Neither does it 
mean Energy. Mr. Spencer appears to have started from using the 
word in that sense, and he was justified in thus using it before the 
term Energy had been completely differentiated (as it has been very 
lately), to take off this special idea from the overworked and 
ambiguous word Force. But the Persistence of Force in its present 
form is clearly not intended to be simply equivalent to what is now 
called the Conservation of Energy: indeed, Mr. Spencer has said 
it is not that, although it purports in some way to include it. Then 
does this force mean that which we call force in popular language— 
a vague abstraction from innumerable experiences of resisted 
muscular effort? No other alternative seems to be left. But to say 
of such an abstraction either that it persists or does not persist, lands 
us in the same sort of difficulty that we found with the Unknowable. 
We do not see the way either to affirming or to denying such a 
proposition, not because we have not the means of knowledge, but 
because the proposition, being in itself unintelligible, can by no 
means ever be known to be either true or untrue. However, as 
persons like Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske do not as a rule amuse 
themselves with gratuitous fictions, the doctrine must have com- 
mended itself to them by some apparent useful significance, and 
must represent some definite aim. Let us see how Mr. Fiske in 
fact introduces it. It first appears as “the fundamental axiom ”— 
not merely an axiom—of physics; something incapable of proof, but 


(1) The present writer has endeavoured to give reasons for this belief in the Fort- 
nightly Review for May, 1873, under the title “The Scientific Character of Spinoza’s 
Philosophy.” 
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without which no science could exist (vol. i., pp. 284, 285). Now the 
only axiom which we can recognise as answering to this description 
is the fundamental assumption of the uniformity of nature. No 
scientific thinking on any subject whatever is possible without 
supposing that the same things will happen under the same con- 
ditions; nor can the supposition be proved logically ; we only prove 
it experimentally by its fruits, and hold it fast as being good. This 
assumption does not seem to us to be at all aptly expressed by such a 
phrase as the Persistence of Force, where the meaning of the words 
persistence and force is quite arbitrary. Proceeding now six pages 
onwards we find that it is a corollary from the persistence of force 
“that whatever energy has been expended in doing work must 
reappear as energy,” and that this, or the equivalent theorem of the 
so-called “correlation of forces,” is established by inductive 
evidence, but may also be deduced from the fundamental axiom. 
Here, then, we have passed from vague language about force to the 
definite proposition of the conservation of energy. Perhaps, there- 
fore, we may fairly conjecture that at least one object of the 
doctrine is to exhibit this proposition as an immediate deduction 
from the fundamental assumption of all science. Such a deduction 
appears to us impracticable. For the uniformity of nature is a 
perfectly general assumption which is common and necessary to all 
departments of scientific thought without distinction. ‘The con- 
servation of energy is a perfectly definite theorem of a definite 
branch of science; it asserts the existence of a particular kind of 
uniformity in a particular subject-matter. It cannot even be 
apprehended without learning the exact and technical meaning in 
which the terms are used. The conception is applicable only within 
the range for the time being of mathematical physics, and its 
application can be extended only as the scope of mathematical 
physics is extended. We cannot but think that it is impossible to 
get a definite proposition as to this or any other particular sort of 
uniformity by any process of simple inspection or deduction out of 
the primary assumption of the general uniformity of nature. If it 
were possible, no reason could be given why the Conservation of 
Energy should not have been discovered long before the birth of 
mathematical physics by any early philosopher who might have hit 
on the metaphysical proof of the Persistence of Force. As a matter 
of fact, we know that it was not discovered in any such way, but 
by a long series of inductive conclusions from a vast body of 
organized experience; and, moreover, we know that it was not 
possible even to state the proposition accurately until the language 
of the exact sciences had attained a very high degree of develop- 
ment. Indeed, it may well be that the true nature of his attempt at 
an impossible deduction was originally disguised from Mr. Spencer 
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himself by the still fluctuating use of the word Force. But the 
important thing to bear in mind is that right conclusions are none 
the worse for being supported on doubtful or wrong grounds. The 
other reasons for which Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske, in common with 
the rest of the scientific world, accept the conservation of energy, 
rest on a basis independent of any question as to what relations of 
matter and motion may be thinkable or unthinkable; and the 
doctrine of evolution, so far as it postulates the conservation of 
energy or any other established generalizations of physics, may be 
amply satisfied with their safer, if more minute and laborious, 
inductive proofs. 


I}. 


We have now shown cause for our disagreement with Mr. Fiske 
as to certain metaphysical conclusions adopted by him from Mr. 
Spencer, which we think not material to the rest of the work. 
Having cleared this out of the way, we can walk in friendship with 
him on the firm ground of science. Mr. Fiske’s statement of the 
theory of evolution seems the most complete and continuous that 
has yet appeared, and he has brought to the task a literary taste and 
scholarship which make the execution worthy of the matter. By the 
nature of the case, his treatment of the different parts of the subject 
is somewhat condensed, but it is clear and sufficient for the purpose. 
The scientific history of the world whose outlines are now traced for 
us begins with a whirling nebula where sun and planets as yet are 
not, and is continued day by day in the best that man knows and 
does, among other ways in his coming to perceive and reconstruct 
this same history. A large theme indeed, even if so much time had 
not still to be spent in assuring people that there is such a history at 
all, and that one really means it. It is curious that the actual order 
of evolution corresponds in a general way with the order in which it 
became known to man. The nebular hypothesis, geology, the origin 
of species, and the scientific treatment of history and politics, have 
come, roughly speaking—of the last, perhaps, we should only say it 
is coming—in this natural succession. In Mr. Fiske’s book, there- 
fore, the central place belongs by a sort of double right to Mr. 
Darwin’s great discovery. This indeed is the keystone of the theory 
of evolution, which without it would be a brilliant and quite admis- 
sible hypothesis, but with such gaps in it as to be still in the conjec- 
tural stage. On the other hand, if the general scientific thought of 
the time, as represented by Mr. Spencer, had not been ready to 
grasp its full value, Mr. Darwin’s work might long have remained a 
grand and solitary construction in a special department of science. 
At his entrance on this part of the work Mr. Fiske has a paragraph 
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that exceedingly well explains and justifies the attitude of mind not 
unfrequently denounced as scientific arrogance :— 


‘‘ Whatever may be said in condemnation or approval of the method of 
estimating the worth of men and women by an inquiry into their pedigrees, it 
cannot be denied that there is often much value in such a method of estimating 
the worth of current ideas. Obviously a theory which was framed in a 
barbarous age, when men were alike unfamiliar with the conceptions of 
physical causation and uniformity of law and ignorant of the requirements 
of a valid scientific hypothesis, and which has survived until the present day, 
not because it has been uniformly verified by observation or deduction, but 
because it has been artificially protected from critical scrutiny by incorporation 
with a system of theological dogmas assumed to be infallible,—obviously such 
a theory is at the outset discredited by its pedigree. A presumption is at once 
raised against it, which a critical examination may indeed do away with, but 
which for the moment cannot fail to have some weight with a jury of inquirers 
familiar with the history of human thinking. On the other hand a theory is 
a priori accredited by its pedigree when it is framed in a cultivated age by 
thinkers familiar alike with the special phenomena which forms its subject- 
matter and with the requirements of scientific hypothesis in general; and when, 
in spite of theological or sentimental prejudice, it so thrives under the most 
rigorous critical scrutiny that each successive decade enlists in its support a 
greater and greater number of the most competent investigators of nature. I 
do not say that such an d priori presumption should ever be taken as decisive 
in favour of any hypothesis. I say only that such considerations do have their 
weight, and ought to have their weight, in determining the general state of 
mind which we bring to the discussion of the relative merits of two theories so 
different in their pedigrees as are the two theories which we are now about to 
examine. If, with my eyes closed upon all the significant facts which bear 
upon the question of the origin of species, I were required to decide between 
two hypothesis, of which the one was framed in an age when the sky was 
supposed to be the solid floor of a celestial ocean, while the other was framed in 
an age when Legrange and Laplace were determining the conditions of equi- 
librium of the solar system, I should at once decide, on general principles, in 
favour of the latter. And on general principles I should be quite justified 


in so deciding.” 

As Professor Tyndall said at Belfast, Mr. Darwin needs interpreters ; 
and Mr. Fiske is a very good interpreter. We may specially note 
his effective use of the analogies furnished by comparative philology. 
One of these illustrates the argument from classification. It is impos- 
sible to make a linear classification either of animal species or of the 
Aryan languages. In both cases the only practicable arrangement is 
“in groups and sub-groups, diverging froma common trunk.” Now 
in the case of the Aryan family of languages, and of its sub-groups, 
such as that of the Romance languages, we know that this is the 
result of evolution by descent, and we can trace the divergence with 
considerable exactness through its various stages and processes. 
There is also found in the history of languages (and this observa- 
tion, we believe, is new) a parallel to the rarity of transitional 
forms which supplies one of the current objections to the Darwinian 
theory. Struggles for existence between languages are matter of 
direct observation within historical times, and it is known that inter- 
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mediate dialects, such as Genoese and Provencal, tend to be sup- 
pressed; ‘“‘we see that competition is most severe and destructive 
between closely-allied forms, and that the extremes will vigorously 
flourish long after the shortlived means have been crushed out of 
existence.”” These are, of course, no more than illustrative analogies, 
and Mr. Fiske is careful to say so. In reply to the groundless asser- 
tion sometimes made, “ that the Darwinian theory rests upon purely 
gratuitous assumptions,” Mr. Fiske exhibits its grounds as follows :— 


‘‘On the contrary, the theory of natural selection, when analyzed, will be 
found to consist of eléven propositions, of which nine are demonstrated truths, 
the tenth is a corollary from its nine predecessors, and the eleventh is a 
perfectly legitimate postulate. Let us enumerate these propositions :— 

‘*1, More organisms perish than survive ; 

‘*2. No two individuals are exactly alike ; 

‘*3. Individual peculiarities are transmissible to offspring ; 

‘4, Individuals whose peculiarities bring them into closest adaptation 
with their environment, are those which survive and transmit their peculiar 
organizations; 

‘5, The survival of the fittest thus tends to maintain an equilibrium between 
organisms and their environments ; 

“*6, But the environment of every group of organisms is steadily, though 
slowly, changing ; 

«7, Every group of organisms must accordingly change in average character, 
ee penalty of extinction ; 

“8, Changes due to individual euitaitun are complicated by the law that a 
change set up in any one part of a highly complex and coherent aggregate, like 
an organism, initiates changes in other parts ; 

‘*9, They are further complicated by the law that structures are nourished in 
proportion to their use ; 

‘10. From the foregoing nine propositions, each one of which is indis- 
putably true, it is an inevitable corollary that changes thus set up and 
complicated must eventually alter the specific character of any given group 
of organisms ; 

‘11. It is postulated that, since the first appearance of life upon the earth’s 
surface, sufficient time has elapsed to have enabled such causes as the fore- 
going to produce all the specific heterogeneity now witnessed.” 


This short and convenient summary deserves to be widely known, 
and indeed the part of the book where it occurs should be welcome to 
all who accept or wish to understand Mr. Darwin’s views, quite inde- 
pendently of the place assigned to it by Mr. Fiske as part of a larger 
exposition. 

The chapters dealing with psychology are the most condensed in 
the book, and unavoidably so: but Mr. Fiske does his best to help 
the reader to fuller information by references to Mr. Spencer. Here 
comes the first collision with transcendental philosophy. To the 
physical parts of the doctrine through which we have hitherto been 
led—to the work of Laplace, Lyell, or Darwin—the transcendental 
philosopher, at least if he is consistent and intelligent, has no word 
to say, good or bad. But now we are dealing with the “composition 
of mind” and the growth of cognition. We see that consciousness 
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involves classification ; we know the experience of the moment only 
by knowing it as like or unlike former experience ; “there can be no 
cognition, of whatever order, which is not a recognition. . . . How 
then, it is asked, can there be any first cognition?” With this 
question the transcendentalist encounters us: nor can any direct and 
obviously sufficient answer be given. Mr. Fiske rightly sees that 
the solution is not argumentative but practical; “familiarity with the 
conception of evolution has now led us to regard things in general, 
not as coming at once into fulness of being, but as gradually begin- 
ning to be,” and in this particular case such a view is justified by 
experiment. In short, we can only say to the transcendentalist, 
Learn to use your eyes by studying scientific method—that is, not 
merely by reading about inductive logic, but by watching the 
manner in which facts are actually established in all other depart- 
ments of knowledge, whether by astronomers, historians, or judges 
and juries—and then come and see. The experiments in question 
are those which show that apparently simple mental events, such as 
the sensation of a musical note, correspond to exceedingly complex 
physical events. The part of these which happens outside the 
organism, and is called the stimulus, may be made as complex as we 
please. For example, we can produce by mechanical means a series 
of distinct and measured vibrations or beats, which are at first per- 
ceived as a distinct series of noises, and we can go on increasing 
their rapidity, but still keeping them distinct and measured, till they 
are perceived only as a continuous sound. The inference is that dis- 
tinct mental events or elements of sensation still correspond to the 
distinct vibrations, but are not felt as distinct. This is a simple 
case ; but there are reasons of the same kind for thinking that all 
our sensations are analogous to the series of beats heard as a single 
note, or to the whirling luminous point seen as an unbroken line. 
The complexity of the physical events which are known to happen 
in the apparatus of sense within the organism also furnishes very 
strong evidence to the same effect. Perhaps it is too much to say 
that we have a complete demonstration in this matter; but we have 
what is equivalent to demonstration for any one who does not wil- 
fully refuse to think in a continuous and scientific manner of mental 
as well as physical events. We can barely glance at Mr. Fiske’s 
chapter on the Evolution of Mind, where he speaks of the formation 
of habits and instincts by the establishment of “ transit lines’? in 
brain and thought. This leads to a physiological confirmation of 
the law of association independently discovered by psychologists, 
and when we further take inheritance into account, to the reconcilia- 
tion of Locke’s position that all knowledge is from experience with 
Kant’s position that not all knowledge is from the experience of the 
individual. Another consequence is, that the more complex and 
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various are the habits of any race, the more slowly will they be 
organized in the individual; a highly complex animal cannot be 
born into a world of highly complex relations with its adjustments 
to the environment all ready made. This may perhaps serve to 
explain the long infancy of man; and if Mr. Fiske’s conjecture be 
right, it will also help to explain his capacity for civilization. In 
the lower forms of life, where the relations of the individual to its 
world are so simple that it has nothing to learn after birth, its par- 
ticular experience counts for nothing as compared with the organized 
experience of the race. But in the case of man the individual has 
much to learn, and his special experience does count for something ; 
in other words, man can actively modify his own future. And 
beyond this Mr. Fiske suggests a much more definite and decisive 
effect of prolonged infancy. It is well settled by the work of recent 
scientific inquirers, among whom we are glad to see that our author 
does full justice to Sir H. Maine, that the unit of early civilization 
(for the higher races at all events) is the family. We may say then 
that the beginning of permanent family relations is the beginning of 
human progress, and the problem is to account for the establishment 
of such relations. Now comes Mr. Fiske, and suggests that in a 
primitive state the rudimentary family may be expected to hold to- 
gether for such time as the young are unable to take care of them- 
selves, and the longer that time is the more enduring will be the 
family relations. Thus the lengthened period of infancy, probably 
due to increased intelligence and complexity, determines the tran- 
sition from a merely gregarious to a social state. And new social 
conditions, in this and other ways known or guessed, and doubtless 
in many other ways we yet have to learn, react on the intelligence 
of the race with ever-increasing power, through days now long for- 
gotten of dim toil and struggle, till man comes forth into the light 
with the moral law written in his soul, and justice for an imme- 
morial heritage. 

But we have anticipated the order of Mr. Fiske’s account. He 
passes from mental to social evolution, reserving the discussion of 
man’s special characters, and interposing a controversial chapter 
against those who reject the possibility of a science of history as 
inconsistent with the Freedom of the Will. On this Mr. Fiske 
makes two good points. By using the more accurate term “law- 
lessness of volition,” he retorts on his adversaries the dyslogistic use 
of language which they have hitherto monopolized; and he shows 
that their doctrine, so far as it demurs to a scientific treatment of 
history, is nothing else than fatalism. For to serve that purpose it 
must be pushed to the extreme consequence of denying that there is 
any ground for expecting a man to exercise his volition in one way 
rather than another. It must be asserted that an entity called Will 
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goes about with us and makes us do things without any motive at 
all; and thus every man’s actions would be subjected to a despotic and 
unaccountable constraint, which, not being connected in any intelli- 
gible way with one’s previous history or character, would be none 
the less an external constraint for being supposed to exist inside 
consciousness. One may add that the disallowance of historical and 
political science would involve in a common ruin every branch of 
knowledge which assumes any sort of uniformity in men’s voluntary 
actions—political economy, philology, jurisprudence, and even 
morality itself. 

The progress of social evolution is found to be through a necessary 
stage, in which the community can be strong only at the expense of 
each member, to a more perfect stage, in which the community is 
strong with the strength and freedom of each member. Mr. Fiske 
says that “while originally the individual was thought to exist only 
for the sake of the state, the state is now regarded as existing only 
for the sake of the individual.” We are not satisfied with this form 
of statement, which is apt to be misunderstood and abused by every 
knot of ignorant people who profane the name of liberty to give 
colour to some anti-social crotchet. And not only these, but Mr. 
Spencer himself has been led by this way of speaking to some very 
rash and doubtful political conclusions. No doubt “the state” is 
an abstraction, and nobody can exist for the sake of an abstraction ; 
but ‘the individual” is another abstraction, or rather the same 
abstraction in a different light. Plainly, the state does not exist for 
the sake of any particular individual; for if you or I behave so as to 
endanger the common weal, it is the business of the state to put us 
down. The true proposition is, that it exists for the sake of all and 
not of some. The state means, in truth, the deliberate endeavour of 
men acting in concert to preserve and improve the relations of the 
community to its environment ; and the welfare of any given member 
is obviously subordinate to this end. Indeed, this is what makes the 
difference between a horde and a society—between a geographical 
expression and a name to live and die for. Freedom, rightly under- 
stood, means the presence of such conditions as develope man’s social 
faculties, and the absence of such as restrain them. That community 
is most highly developed, most self-sufficing, and most free in the 
only right sense, in which the average of individual development is 
highest, and the true political freedom of the individual lies in the 
order of society which best promotes that. Such a line of thought 
leads naturally to the question, What have been in fact the favour- 
able conditions that enabled certain races of mankind to develope 
their social faculties at an accelerating rate and become indefinitely 
more progressive than others? Mr. Fiske’s tentative answer to this 
question, which has baffled many competent seekers, is to be found 
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in the chapter entitled “Conditions of Progress;” but notwith- 
standing its interest we must now pass over it with very brief 
mention. He follows Mr. Bagehot in the main, but with not 
unimportant: variations and additions. The picture of the Aryan 
colonizers of Europe as ‘‘the pioneers or Yankees of prehistoric 
antiquity,” adventurous and versatile spirits who found custom 
growing too stiff for them in their birthplace in Central Asia, is 
striking and probable, and for readers of English race at least the 
touch of patriotism in the expression is not amiss. We should say, 
however, that not enough weight is given to the physical conditions 
of the Mediterranean basin, which must have had much to do with 
determining the progressive character of Greek civilization. Mr. 
Fiske somewhere has a perfectly just warning against the attempts 
of some writers to explain the history of mankind merely by external 
circumstances of physical geography and climate; but these factors 
need not therefore count for nothing, and this is the case of all 
others where one would expect them to count for a good deal. The 
task remains to the author of tracing in more detail the growth of 
man’s intellectual and moral nature. He points out the fallacy of 
taking modern civilized man as a general type, and shows that in 
considering intellectual and social, evolution the difference between 
primitive and civilized man is all-important. 

How man, once started on the right path, advances in know- 
ledge step by step ; how his sight is strengthened to look ever more 
widely round him and ever farther before and after (“increase of the 
correspondence in time and space ”’)—to look more closely into 
things and see them in more various aspects (“increase of the cor- 
respondence in definiteness and complexity ”’)—is excellently told 
by Mr. Fiske in a chapter which we will not attempt to abridge. 
He adopts Mr. Wallace’s suggestion that the specific progressiveness 
of man may be dated from the time when intelligence had so 
increased that mental became more important than muscular 
development for the welfare of the race, and thus brains began to 
be selected for survival rather than limbs. The disparity between 
mental and physical qualities in their rate of variation would go on 
increasing, when once established, since progressive man is able to 
adapt himself to the environment by varying his clothes and tools 
instead of his bodily structure. The works of man’s hands are not 
only extra limbs and organs of sense, but rapidly developable and 
adjustable limbs and organs. But this intellectual evolution is not 
all; there goes along with it a moral evolution, and the conception 
of this, first clearly grasped by Mr. Herbert Spencer, furnishes the 
means of making ethics an integral part of the general body of 
science. Not that we regard his theory of inherited moral ten- 
dencies as upsetting the previous moral philosophy founded on expe- 
rience which is known as utilitarianism ; he rather fills up gaps in it, 
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supplies a firm base for the premisses which had hitherto been in the 
nature of provisional assumptions; nor does he take away the utili- 
tarian test of morality, but defines it more exactly. Mr. Fiske very 
properly warns the reader that there is no notion of definite moral 
propositions being inherited ; the process is an organic registration, 
not of inferences of fact, but of associated feelings. The existence 
of the feelings we distinguish as moral is determined by the educa- 
tion of the race, but the determination of them in a particular direc- 
tion belongs chiefly, if not wholly, to the education of the individual. 
Perhaps the most important thing in this application of the doctrine 
of evolution is that it makes morality self-sufficing as well as scien- 
tific. In a recent book which has striking affinities to Spinoza’s 
great work already mentioned by us, though widely differing from it 
in details and specific object, much is said of the “ power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness.” Now this is really not a descrip- 
tion of anything outside morality, but of the very root of morality. 
It is not that righteousness is one thing and the power which makes 
for it another thing. Righteousness is simply that way of living for 
which the order of nature does in the long run make; it is the 
rule by which man must guide himself in ever-increasing harmony 
with the world and his fellow-men, so that he and his posterity may 
live and not die; an increasing harmony, we say, for he cannot stand 
still, As Mr. Matthew Arnold himself says, the moral law “is 
really”’ (or rather, perhaps, rests on) ‘a law of nature collected from 
experience, just as much as the law of gravitation is.” This is what 
the Stoics had an insight of when they bade men follow nature, a pre- 
cept strangely misconceived and ridiculed by modern critics. They 
meant not nature in general, but the particular nature of man, the 
reasonable activity which makes for his preservation and continu- 
ance by operating in definite ways. But these things are beyond 
our present scope. 

We have said nothing of the criticisms on the Positive Philosophy, 
which are a somewhat considerable part of the book; nor have we 
anything to say except that they seem to be precisely that which 
Comtists often repeat that they can nowhere find. Here is a grave 
and judicial critique written by an author who has seriously studied 
Comte, is neither a theologian nor a specialist, speaks of much of his 
work with great respect, and sincerely wishes to deal fairly by him, 
and give credit where credit is due. But probably the only grati- 
tude that Mr. Fiske can expect is to be called by the same sort of 
names as Professor Huxley, or at best, notwithstanding his reasons 
and protests, a sort of incomplete Positivist. And so we must bid 
farewell, not without regret, to a notable and worthy contribution to 
scientific philosophy, assuring our readers that we have been unable 
to do anything like adequate justice to it. 

FREDERICK PoLLock. 











BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuarter XXIX. 


THE EPISTLE OF DR. SHRAPNEL TO COMMANDER BEAUCHAMP. 


Brrore we give ear to the recital of Dr. Shrapnel’s letter to his 
pupil in politics by the mouth of Captain Baskelett, it is necessary to 
defend this gentleman, as he would handsomely have defended him- 
self, from the charge that he entertained ultimate designs in regard 
to the really abominable scrawl, which was like a child’s drawing of 
ocean with here and there a sail capsized, and excited his disgust 
almost as much as did the contents his gréat indignation. He was 
prepared to read it, and stood blown out for the task, but it was tem- 
porarily too much for him. ‘ My dear colonel, look at it, I entreat 
you,” he said, handing the letter for exhibition, after fixing his eye- 
glass, and dropping it in repulsion. The common sentiment of man- 
kind is offended by heterodoxy in mean attire; for there we see the 
self-convicted villain—the criminal caught in the act; we try it and 
convict it by instinct without the ceremony of a jury: and so 
thoroughly aware of our promptitude in this respect has our arch- 
enemy become since his medizval disgraces that his particular advice 
to his followers is now to scrupulously copy the world in externals ; 
never to appear poorly clothed, nor to impart deceptive communica- 
tions in bad handwriting. We can tell black from white, and our 
sagacity has taught him a lesson. 

Colonel Halkett glanced at the detestable penmanship. Lord 
Palmet did the same, and cried, “‘ Why, it’s worse than mine! ” 

Cecilia had protested against the reading of the letter, and she 
declined to look at the writing. She was entreated, adjured to look, 
in Captain Baskelett’s peculiarly pursuing fashion; a ‘nay, but you 
shall,’ that she had been subjected to previously, and would have 
consented to run like a schoolgirl to escape from. 

To resume the defence of him: he was a man incapable of forming 
plots, because his head would not hold them. He was an impulsive 
man, who could impale a character of either sex by narrating fables 
touching persons of whom he thought lightly, and that being done 
he was devoid of malice, unless by chance his feelings or his interests 
were so aggrieved that his original haphazard impulse was bent to 
embrace new circumstances and be the parent of a line of successive 
impulses, in the main resembling an extremely far-sighted plot, 
whereat he gazed back with fondness, all the while protesting sin- 
cerely his perfect innocence of anything of the kind. Circumstances 
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will often interwind with the moods of simply irritated men. In 
the present instance he could just. perceive what might immediately 
come of his reading out of this atrocious epistle wherein Nevil Beau- 
champ was displayed the dangling puppet of a mountebank wire- 
puller, infidel, agitator, leveller, and scoundrel. Cognizant of Mr. 
Romfrey’s overtures to Colonel Halkett, he traced them to that 
scheming woman in the house at Steynham, and he was of opinion 
that it was a friendly and good thing to do to let the old colonel and 
Cissy Halkett know Mr. Nevil through a bit of his correspondence. 
This, then, was_a matter of business and duty that furnished an 
excuse for his going out of his way to call at Mount Laurels on the 
old familiar footing, so as not to alarm the heiress. A warrior accus- 
tomed to wear the burnished breastplates between London and 
Windsor has, we know, more need to withstand than to discharge 
the shafts of amorous passion ; he is indeed, as an object of beauty, 
notoriously compelled to be of the fair sex in his tactics, and must 
practise the arts and whims of nymphs to preserve himself: and no 
doubt it was the case with the famous Captain Baskelett, in whose 
mind sweet ladies held the place that the pensive politician gives to 
the masses, dreadful in their hatred, almost as dreadful in their 
affection. But an heiress is a distinct species among women; he 
hungered for the heiress; his elevation to Parliament made him 
regard her as both the ornament and the prop of his position; and 
it should be added that his pride, all the habits of thought of a con- 
queror of women, had been shocked by that stupefying rejection of 
him which Cecilia had intimated to her father with the mere lower- 
ing of her eyelids. Conceive the highest bidder at an auction hear- 
ing the article announce that it will not have him. Captain Baskelett 
talked of it everywhere for a month or so :—the girl could not know 
her own mind, for she suited him exactly! and he requested the 
world to partake of his astonishment. Chronicles of the season in 
London informed him that he was not the only fellow to whom the 
gates were shut. She could hardly be thinking of Nevil? How- 
ever, let the epistle be read. ‘Now for the Shrapnel shot,” he 
nodded finally to Colonel Halkett, expanded his bosom, or natural 


cuirass, as before-mentioned, and was vocable above the common 
pitch :— 


“ «My srave Beavucnamp,—On with your mission, and never a 
summing of results in hand, nor thirst for prospects, nor countings 
upon harvests ; for seed sown in faith day by day is the nightly har- 


vest of the soul, and with the soul we work. With the soul we 
see.” ” 


Captain Baskelett intervened: ‘Ahem! I beg to observe that 
this delectable rubbish is underlined by old Nevil’s pencil.” He 
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promised to do a little roaring whenever it occurred, and continued 
with ghastly false accentuation, an intermittent sprightliness and 
depression of tone in the wrong places. 

««The soul,’ etcetera. Here we are! ‘ Desires to realise our 
gains are akin to the passion of usury ; these are tricks of the usurer 
to grasp his gold in act and imagination. Have none of them. 
Work at the people ! ’—.A¢ them, remark !—‘ Moveless do they seem 
to you? Why, so is the earth to the sowing husbandman, and 
though we cannot forecast a reaping season, we have in history 
durable testification that our seasons come in the souls of men, yea, 
as a planet that we have set in motion, and,faster and faster are we 
spinning it, and firmer and firmer shall we set it to regularity of 
revolution. That means life!’—Shrapnel roars: you will have 
Nevil in a minute.—‘ Recognise that now we have bare life ; at best 
for the bulk of men the Saurian lizard’s broad back soaking and 
roasting in primeval slime ; or say, in the so-called teachers of men, 
as much of life as pricks the frog in March to stir and yawn, and up 
on a flaccid leap that rolls him over some three inches nearer to the 
ditchwater besought by his instinct.’—I ask you, did you ever hear ? 
The flaccid frog! But on we go.—‘ Professors, prophets, masters, 
each hitherto has had his creed and system to offer, good mayhap for 
the term ; and each has put it forth for the truth everlasting, to 
drive the dagger to the heart of time, and put the axe to human 
growth !—that one circle of wisdom issuing of the experience and 
needs of their day, should act the despot over all other circles for 
ever !—so where at first light shone to light the yawning frog to his 
wet ditch, there, with the necessitated revolution of men’s minds in 
the course of ages, darkness radiates.’—That’s old Nevil. Upon my 
honour, I haven’t a notion of what it all means, and I don’t believe 
the old rascal Shrapnel has himself. And pray be patient, my dear 
colonel. You will find him practical presently. I’ll skip, if you tell 
me to. Darkness radiates, does it !—‘ The creed that rose in heaven 
sets below ; and where we had an angel we have claw-feet and fangs. 
Ask how that is! The creed is much what it was when the followers 
diverged it from the Founder. But humanity is not where it was 
when that creed was food and guidance. Creeds will not die not 
fighting. We cannot root them up out of us without blood.’—He 
threatens blood !—‘Ours, my Beauchamp, is the belief that humanity 
advances beyond the limits of creeds, is to be tied to none. We 
reverence the Master in his teachings; we behold the limits of him 
in his creed—and that is not his work. We truly are his disciples, 
who see how far it was in him to do service; not they that made of 
his creed a strait-jacket for humanity. So, in our prayers we 
dedicate the world to God, not calling him great for a title, no— 
showing him we know him great in a limitless world, lord of a truth 
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we tend to, have not grasped. I say Prayer is good. I counsel it 
to you again and again: in joy, in sickness of heart. The infidel 
will not pray ; the creed-slave prays to the image in his box.’ ” 

‘“‘T’ve had enough!” Colonel Halkett ejaculated. 

«“<«We,’” Captain Baskelett put out his hand for silence with an 
ineffable look of entreaty, for here was Shrapnel’s hypocrisy in full 
bloom: “ ‘we make prayer a part of us, praying for no gifts, no 
interventions ; through the faith in prayer opening the soul to the 
undiscerned. And take this, my Beauchamp, for the good in prayer, 
that it makes us repose on the unknown with confidence, makes us 
flexible to change, makes us ready for revolution—for life, then! 
He who has the fountain of prayer in him will not complain of 
hazards. Prayer is the recognition of laws ; the soul’s exercise and 
source of strength; its thread of conjunction with them. Prayer 
for an object is the cajolery of an idol: the resource of superstition. 
There you misread it, Beauchamp. We that fight the living world 
must have the universal for succour of the truth in it. Cast forth 
the soul in prayer, you meet the effluence of the outer truth, you 
join with the creative elements giving breath to you; and that crust 
of habit which is the soul’stomb; and custom, the soul’s tyrant; and 
pride, our volcano-peak that sinks us in a crater; and fear, which 
plucks the feathers from the wings of the soul and sits it naked and 
shivering in a vault, where the passing of a common hodman’s foot 
above sounds like the king of terrors coming,—you are free of them, 
you live in the day and for the future, by this exercise and discipline 
of the soul’s faith. Me it keeps young everlastingly, like the 
fountain of ....” 

“I say I cannot sit and hear any more of it!” exclaimed the 
colonel, chafing out of patience. 

Lord Palmet said to Miss Halkett: “ Isn’t it like what we used to 
remember of a sermon ?” 

Cecilia waited for her father to break away, but Captain Baskelett 
had undertaken to skip, and was murmuring in sing-song some of 
the phrases that warned him off: ‘“‘ History—Bible of Humanity ; 
... . Permanency—enthusiast’s dream-——despot’s aim—clutch of 
dead men’s fingers in live flesh . . . . Man, animal; man, angel; 
man, rooted; man, winged:’ . . . . Really, all this is too bad. Ah! 
here we are :— : 

“« At them with outspeaking, Beauchamp!’ Here we are, 
colonel, and you will tell me whether you think it treasonable or 
not. At them, etcetera: ‘ We have signed no convention to respect 
their ’—he speaks of Englishmen, Colonel Halkett—‘ their passive 
idolatries ; a people with whom a mute conformity is as good as 
worship, but a word of dissent holds you up to execration ; and only 
for the freedom won in foregone days their hate would be active. 
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As we have them in their present stage,’—old Nevil’s mark.—‘ We are 
not parties to the tacit agreement to fill our mouths and shut our 
eyes. We speak because it is better they be roused to lapidate us 
than soused in their sty, with none to let them hear they live like 
swine, craving only not to be disturbed at the trough. The religion 
of this vast English middle-class ruling the land is Comfort. It 
is their central thought; their idea of necessity; their sole aim. 
Whatsoever ministers to Comfort, seems to belong to it, pretends to 
support it, they vield their passive worship to. Whatsoever alarms 
it they join to crush. There you get at their point of unity. They 
will pay for the security of Comfort, calling it national worship, or 
national defence, if too much money is not subtracted from the 
means of individual comfort ; if too much foresight is not demanded 
for the comfort of their brains. Have at them there. Speak. Move- 
less as you find them, they are not yet all gross clay, and I say 
again, the true word spoken has its chance of somewhere alighting 
and striking root. Look not to that. Seeds perish in nature; 
good men fail. Look to the truth in you, and deliver it, with no 
afterthought of hope, for hope is dogged by dread; we give our 
courage as hostage for the fulfilment of what we hope. Meditate on 
that transaction. Hope is for boys and girls, to whom nature is 
kind. For men to hope is to tremble. Let prayer—the soul’s over- 
flow, the heart’s resignation—supplant it ... .’ 

“Pardon, colonel ; I forgot to roar, but old Nevil marks all down 
that page for encomium,” said Captain Baskelett. “Oh! here we 
are. English loyalty is the subject. Now, pray attend to this, 
colonel. Shrapnel communicates to Beauchamp that if ten Beau- 
champs were spouting over the country without intermission he 
might condescend to hope. So on—to British loyalty. We are, so 
long as our sovereigns are well-conducted persons, and we cannot 
unseat them, observe; he is eminently explicit, the old traitor !— 
we are to submit to the outward forms of respect, but we are frankly 
to say we are Republicans; he has the impudence to swear that 
England is a Republican country, and calls our thoroughgoing loyalty 
—yours and mine, colonel—disloyalty. Hark: ‘Where kings 
lead, it is to be supposed they are wanted. Service is the noble 
office on earth, and where kings do service let them take the first 
honours of the State: but’—hark at this—‘the English middle- 
class, which has absorbed the upper and despises, when it is not 
quaking before it, the lower, will have nothing above it but a 
ricketty ornament like that you see on a confectioner’s twelfth- 
cake.’ ”’ . 

“‘ The man deserves hanging! ” said Colonel Halkett. 

“Further, my dear colonel, and Nevil marks it pretty much 
throughout : ‘This loyalty smacks of a terrible perfidy. Pass the 
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lords and squires; they are old trees, old foundations, or joined to 
them, whether old or new; they naturally apprehend dislocation 
when a wind blows, a river rises, or a man speaks ; that comes of age 
or aping age: their hearts are in their holdings! For the loyalty 
of the rest of the land, it is the shopkeeper’s loyalty, which is to be 
computed by the exact annual sum of his net profits. It is now at 
high tide. It will last with the prosperity of our commerce.’—The 
insolent old vagabond !—‘ Let commercial disasters come on us, and 
what of the loyalty now paying its hundreds of thousands, and howling 
down questioners! In a day of bankruptcies, how much would you 
bid for the loyalty of a class shivering under deprivation of luxuries, 
with its god Comfort beggared? Ay, my Beauchamp,’ — the 
most offensive thing to me is that ‘my Beauchamp,’ but old Nevil 
has evidently given himself up hand and foot to this ruffian—‘ ay, 
when you reflect that fear of the so-called rabble, i.e. the people, the 
unmoneyed class, which knows not Comfort, tastes not of luxuries, is 
the main component of their noisy frigid loyalty, and that the 
people are not with them but against, and yet that the people might 
be won by visible forthright kingly service to a loyalty outdoing theirs 
as the sun the moon; ay, that the people verily thirst to love and 
reverence ; and that their love is the only love worth having, because it 
is disinterested love, and endures, and takes heat in adversity,— 
reflect on it and wonder at the invefsion of things! So with a 
Church. It lives if it is at home with the poor. In the arms of 
enriched shopkeepers it rots, goes to decay in vestments—vestments ! 
flakes of mummy-wraps for it! or else they use it for one of their 
political truncheons—to awe the ignorant masses: I quote them. 
So. Notmuch ahead of ancient Egyptians in spirituality or in priest- 
craft! They call it statesmanship. O for a word for it! Let Palsy 
and Cunning go to form a word. Deadmanship, I call it..—To quote 
my uncle the baron, this is lunatic dribble !—‘ Parsons and princes 
are happy with the homage of this huge passive fleshpot class. It 
is enough for them. Why not? The taxes are paid and the tithes. 
Whilst commercial prosperity lasts!’ ” 

Colonel Halkett threw his arms aloft. 

“Meanwhile, note this: the people are the Power to come. 
Oppressed, unprotected, abandoned ; left to the ebb and flow of the 
tides of the market, now taken on to work, now cast off to starve, 
committed to the shifting laws of demand and supply, slaves of 
Capital—the whited name for old accursed Mammon : and of all the 
ranked and black-uniformed host no pastor to come out of the associa- 
tion of shepherds, and proclaim before heaven and man the primary 
claim of their cause ;—they are, I say, the power, worth the seduction 
of by another Power not mighty in England now : and likely in time 
to set up yet another Power not existing in England now. What if 
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a passive comfortable clergy hand them over to men on the model of 
Irish pastors, who will succour, console, enfold, champion them ? 
what if, when they have learnt to use their majority, sick of decep- 
tions and the endless pulling of interests, they raise onE representa- 
tive to force the current of action with an authority as little fictitious 
as their preponderance of numbers? The despot and the priest ! 
There I see our danger, Beauchamp. You and I and some dozen 
labour to tie and knot them to manliness. We are few; they are 
many and weak. Rome offers them real comfort in return for their 
mites in coin, and—poor souls! mites in conscience, many of them. 
A Tyrant offers them to be directly their friend. Ask, Beauchamp, 
why they should not have comfort for pay as well as the big round—’ ” 
Captain Baskelett stopped and laid the letter out for Colonel Halkett 
to read an unmentionable word, shamelessly marked by Nevil’s 
pencil—‘ belly-class !_ Ask, too, whether the comfort they wish for is 
not approaching divine compared with the stagnant fleshliness of that 
fat shopkeeper’s Comfort. 

“ «Warn the people of this. Ay, warn the clergy. It is not only 
the poor that are caught by ranters. Endeavour to make those 
accommodating shepherds understand that they stand a chance of 
losing rich as well as poor! It should awaken them. The helpless 
poor and the uneasy rich are alike open to the seductions of Romish 
priests and intoxicated ranters. I say so it will be if that band of 
forty thousand go on slumbering and nodding. They walk in a 
dream. The flesh is a dream. The soul only is life.’ 

“ Now for you, colonel. 

“No extension of the army—no! A thousand times no. Let 
India go, then! Good for India that we hold India? Ay, good : 
but not at such a cost as an extra tax, or compulsory service of our 
working man. If India is to be held for the good of India, throw 
open India to the civilized nations, that they help us in a task 
that overstrains us. At present India means utter perversion of the 
policy of England. Adrift India! rather than England red-coated. 
We dissent, Beauchamp! For by-and-by.’ 

“That is,” Captain Baskelett explained, ‘‘ by-and-by Shrapnel 
will have old Nevil fast enough.” 

“Is there more of it?” said Colonel Halkett, flapping his fore- 
head for coolness. 

“The impudence of this dog in presuming to talk about India !— 
eh, colonel? Only a paragraph or two more: I skipa lot. . . 
Ah! here we are.’ Captain Baskelett read to himself and laughed 
in derision: “He calls our Constitution a compact unsigned by the 
larger number involved in it. What’s this? ‘A band of dealers 
in fleshpottery.’ Do you detect a gleam of sense? He underscores 
it. ‘ Interest fighting interest, none to direct, none to command, 
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and the great interest of the country, the poor, left to sicken.’ Then 
he comes to this:” Captain Baskelett requested Colonel Halkett to 
read for himself: ‘The stench of the trail of Ego in our History.’ 

The colonel perused it with an unsavoury expression of his 
features, and jumped up. 

“Oddly, Mr. Romfrey thought this rather clever,” said Captain 
Baskelett, and read rapidly: “‘ Trace the course of Ego for them: 
first the king who conquers and can govern. In his egoism he 
dubs him holy ; his family is of a selected blood; he makes the 
crown hereditary—Ego. Son by son the shame of egoism increases ; 
valour abates; hereditary Crown, no hereditary qualities. ‘The 
Barons rise. They in turn hold sway, and for their order—Ego. The 
traders overturn them: each class rides the classes under it while 
it can. It is ego, ego, the fountain cry, origin, sole source of war! 
Then death to ego, I say! If those traders had ruled for other than 
ego, power might have rested with them on broad basis enough to 
carry us forward for centuries. The workmen have ever been 
too anxious to be ruled. Now comes on the workman’s era. Num- 
bers win in the end: proof of small wisdom in the world. Any- 
how, with numbers there is rough nature’s wisdom and justice. 
With numbers ego is interdependent and dispersed; it is univer- 
salised. Yet these may require correctives. If so, they will have 
it in a series of despots and revolutions that toss, mix, and bind the 
classes together: despots, revolutions; panting alternations of the 
quickened heart of humanity :’ marked by our friend Nevil in notes 
of admiration.” 

“‘ Mad as the writer,” groaned Colonel Halkett. “Never in my 
life have I heard such stuff.” 

“Stay, colonel ; here’s Shrapnel defending Morality and Society,” 
said Captain Baskelett. 

Colonel Halkett vowed he was under no penal law to listen, and 
would not; but Captain Baskelett persuaded him: “ Yes, here it is: I 
give you my word. Apparently old Nevil has been standing up for 
every man’s right to run away with. . . . Yes, really! I give you 
my word! and here we have Shrapnel insisting on respect for the 
marriage laws. Do hear this; here it is in black and white :— 
‘Society is our one tangible gain, our one roofing and flooring in a 
world of most uncertain structures built on morasses. Toward the 
laws that support it men hopeful of progress give their adhesion. 
If it is martyrdom, what then? Let the martyrdom be. Con- 
tumacy is animalism. And attend to me,’ says Shrapnel, ‘the 
truer the love the readier for sacrifice! A thousand times yes. 
Rebellion against Society, and advocacy of Humanity, run counter. 
Tell me Society is the whited sepulchre, that it is blotched, 
hideous, hollow: and I say, add not another disfigurement to it; 
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add to the purification of it. And you, if you answer, what can 
only one? I say that is the animal’s answer, and applies also to 
politics, where the question, what can one? put in the relapsing 
tone, shows the country decaying in the individual. Society is 
the protection of the weaker, therefore a shield of women, who are 
our temple of civilization, fo be kept sacred; and he that loves a 
woman will assuredly esteem and pity her sex, and not drag her 
down for another example of their frailty. Fight this out within 
you—!’ But you are right, colonel; we have had sufficient. I 
shall be getting a democratic orator’s twang, or a crazy parson’s, if 
I go on much further. He covers thirty-two pages of letter-paper. 
The conclusion is :—‘ Jenny sends you her compliments, respects, 
and best wishes, and hopes she may see you before she goes to her 
friend Clara Sherwin and the general.’ ” 

“Sherwin? Why, General Sherwin’s a perfect gentleman,” 
Colonel Halkett interjected; and Lord Palmet caught the other 
name: “Jenny? That’s Miss Denham, Jenny Denham; an 
amazingly pretty girl: beautiful thick brown hair, real hazel eyes, 
and walks like a yacht-before the wind.” 

“Perhaps, colonel, Jenny accounts for the defence of society,” 
said Captain Baskelett. ‘‘I have no doubt Shrapnel has a scheme 
for Jenny. The old communist and socialist!” He folded up the 
letter : “A curious composition, is it not, Miss Halkett ?” 

Cecilia was thinking that he tempted her to be the apologist of 
even such a letter. 

“One likes to know the worst, and what’s possible,” said the 
colonel. 

After Captain Baskelett had gone, Colonel Halkett persisted in 
talking of the letter, and’ would have impressed on his daughter 
that the person to whom the letter was addressed must be partly 
responsible for the contents of it. Cecilia put on the argumentative 
air of a Court of Equity to discuss the point with him. 

“Then you defend that letter?” he cried. 

Oh, no: she did not defend the letter ; she thought it wicked and 
senseless. “But,” said she, “the superior strength of men to 
women seems to me to’come from their examining all subjects, 
shrinking from none. At least, I should not condemn Nevil on 
account of his correspondence.” 

“We shall see,” said her father, sighing rather heavily. “I 
must have a talk with Mr. Romfrey about that letter.” 
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CuHarteR XXX. 
THE BAITING OF DR. SHRAPNEL. 


Caprain BaskELETr went down from Mount Laurels to Bevisham 
to arrange for the giving of a dinner to certain of his chief sup- 
porters in the borough, that they might know he was not obliged 
literally to sit in Parliament in order to pay a close attention to 
their affairs. He had not distinguished himself by a speech during 
the session, but he had stored a political precept or two in_ his 
memory, and, as he told Lord Palmet, he thought a dinner was due 
to his villains. ‘The way to manage your Englishman, Palmet, is 
to dine him.” As the dinner would decidedly be dull, he insisted 
on having Lord Palmet’s company. They crossed over to the 
yachting island, where portions of the letter of Commander 
Beauchamp’s correspondent were read at the Club, under the 
verandah, and the question put whether a man who held those 
opinions had a right to wear his uniform. 

The letter was transmitted to Steynham in time to be consigned 
to the pocket-book before Beauchamp arrived there on one of his 
rare visits. Mr. Romfrey handed him the pocket-book with the 
frank declaration that he had read Shrapnel’s letter. “All is fair 
in war, sir!” Beauchamp quoted him ambiguously. 

The thieves had amused Mr. Romfrey by their scrupulous honesty 
in returning what was useless to them, while reserving the coat: 
but subsequently seeing the advertised reward, they had written to 
claim it; and, according to Rosamund Culling, he had been so 
tickled that he had deigned to reply to them, very briefly, but very 
comically. 

Speaking of the matter with her, Beauchamp said (so greatly 
was he infatuated with the dangerous man) that the reading of a 
letter of Dr. Shrapnel’s could do nothing but good to any reflecting 
human creature: he admitted that as the lost pocket-book was 
addressed to Mr. Romfrey, it might have been by mistake that he 
had opened it, and read the topmost letter lying open. But he 
pressed Rosamund to say whether that one only had been read. 

“ Only Dr. Shrapnel’s letter,” Rosamund affirmed. “ The letter 
from Normandy was untouched by him.” 

“Untouched by anybody ? ” 

“Unopened, Nevil. You look incredulous.” 

“ Not if I have your word, ma’am.” 

He glanced somewhat contemptuously at his uncle Everard’s 
anachronistic notions of what was fair in war. 

To prove to him Mr. Romfrey’s affectionate interest in his fortunes, 
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Rosamund mentioned the overtures which had been made to Colonel 
Halkett for a nuptial alliance between the two houses; and she said, 
“Your uncle Everard was completely won by your manly way of 
taking his opposition to you in Bevisham. He pays for Captain 
Baskelett, but you and your fortunes are nearest his heart, Nevil.” 

Beauchamp hung silent. His first remark was, ‘Yes, I want 
money. I must have money.” By degrees he seemed to warm to 
some sense of gratitude. “It was kind of the baron,” he said. 

“ He has a great affection for you, Nevil, though you know he spares 
no one who chooses to be antagonistic. All that is over. But do you 
not second him, Nevil? You admire her? You are not adverse?” 

Beauchamp signified the horrid intermixture of yes and no, 
frowned in pain of mind, and walked up and down. “There’s no 
living woman I admire so much.” 

‘‘ She has refused the highest matches.” 

“TJ hold her in every way incomparable.” 

“She tries to understand your political ideas, if she cannot quite 
sympathize with them, Nevil. And consider how hard it is for a 
young English lady, bred in refinement, to understand such things.” 

“Yes,” Beauchamp nodded; “yes. Well, more’s the pity 
for me!” ; 

“Ah! Nevil, that fatal Renée!” 

“Ma’am, I acquit you of any suspicion of your having read her 
letter in this pocket-book. She wishes me to marry. You would 
have seen it written here. She wishes it.” 

“ Fly, clipped wing!” murmured Rosamund, and purposely sent 
a buzz into her ears to shut out his extravagant talk of Renée’s 
friendly wishes. 

“How is it you women will not believe in the sincerity of a 
woman!” he exclaimed. 

“ Nevil, I am not alluding to the damage done to your election.” 

“To my candidature, ma’am. You mean those rumours, those 
lies of the enemy. Tell me how I could suppose you were alluding 
to them. You bring them forward now to justify your charge of 
‘ fatal’ against her. She has one fault; she wants courage ; she has 
none other, not one that is not excusable. We won’t speak of 
France. What did her father say ?” 

‘Colonel Halkett? Ido not know. He and his daughter come 
here next week, and the colonel will expect to meet you here. That 
does not look like so positive an objection to you?” 

“To me personally, no,” said Beauchamp. “But Mr. Romfrey 
has not told me that I am to meet them.” 

“ Perhaps he has not thought it worth while. It is not his way. 
He has asked you tocome. You and Miss Halkett will be left to 
yourselves. Her father assured Mr. Romfrey that he should not go 
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beyond advising her. His advice might not be exactly favourable 
to you at present, but if you sued and she accepted—and she 
would, I am convinced she would ; she was here with me, talking of 
you a whole afternoon, and I have eyes—then he would not oppose 
the match, and then I should see you settled, the husband of the 
handsomest wife and richest heiress in England.” 

A vision of Cecilia swam before him, gracious in stateliness. 

Two weeks back Renée’s expression of a wish that he would 
marry had seemed to him an idle sentence in a letter breathing of 
her own intolerable situation. The marquis had been struck down 
by illness. What if she were to be soon suddenly free? But 
Renée could not be looking to freedom, otherwise she never would 
have written the wish for him to marry. She wrote perhaps 
hearing temptation whisper; perhaps wishing to save herself and 
him by the aid of a tie that would bring his honour into play 
and fix his loyalty. He remembered Dr. Shrapnel’s written 
words: ‘Rebellion against society and advocacy of humanity run 
counter.” They had a stronger effect on him than when he was 
ignorant of his uncle Everard’s plan to match him with Cecilia. He 
took refuge from them in the image of that beautiful desolate Renée, 
born to be beloved, now wasted, worse than trodden under foot— 
perverted ; a life that looked to him for direction and resuscitation. 
She was as good as dead in her marriage. It was impossible for him 
ever to think of Renée without the surprising thrill of his enchant- 
ment with her, and tender pity that drew her closer to him by 
darkening her brightness. 

Still a man may love his wife. A wife like Cecilia was not to be 
imagined coldly. Let the knot once be fied, it would not be 
regretted, could not be; hers was a character, and hers a smile, 
firmly assuring him of that. 

He told Mr. Romfrey that he should be glad to meet Colonel 
Halkett and Cecilia. Business called him to Holdesbury. Thence 
he betook himself to Dr. Shrapnel’s cottage to say farewell to Jenny 
Denham previous to her departure for Switzerland with her friend 
Clara Sherwin. She had never seen a snow-mountain, and it was 
pleasant to him to observe in her eyes, which he had known weighing 
and balancing intellectual questions more than he quite liked, a child- 
like effort to conjure in imagination the glories of the Alps. She 
appeared very happy, only a little anxious about leaving Dr. 
Shrapnel with no one to take care of him for a whole month. 
Beauchamp promised he would run over to him from Holdesbury, 
only an hour by rail, as often as he could. He envied her the 
sight of the Alps, he said, and tried to give her an idea of 
them, from which he broke off to boast of a famous little Jersey bull 
that he had won from a rival, an American, deeply in love with. the 
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bull; cutting him out by telegraph, by just five minutes. The 
latter had examined the bull in the island and had passed on to 
Paris, not suspecting there would be haste to sell him. Beauchamp 
seeing the bull advertised, took him on trust, galloped to the nearest 
telegraph station forthwith, and so obtained possession of him; and 
the bull was now shipped on the voyage. But for this precious bull, 
however, and other business, he would have been able to spend almost 
the entire month with Dr. Shrapnel, he said regretfully. Miss 
Denham on the contrary did not regret his active occupation. The 
story of his rush from the breakfast-table to the stables, and gallop 
away to the station, while the American Quaker gentleman soberly 
paced down a street in Paris on the same errand, in invisible rivalry, 
touched her risible fancy. She was especially pleased to think of 
him living in harmony with his uncle—that strange, lofty, powerful 
man, who by plot or by violence punished opposition to his will, but 
who must be kind at heart, as well as forethoughtful of his nephew’s 
good ; the assurance of it being that when the conflict was at an end 
he had immediately installed him as manager of one of his estates, to 
give his energy play and make him practically useful. 

The day before she left home was passed by the three in 
botanising, some miles distant from Bevisham, over sand country, 
marsh and meadow; Dr. Shrapnel, deep in the science, on one side 
of her, and Beauchamp, requiring instruction in the names and 
properties of every plant and simple, on the other. It was a day of 
summer sweetness, gentle laughter, conversation, and the happiest 
homeliness. The politicians uttered barely a syllable of politics. 
The dinner basket was emptied heartily to make way for herb and 
flower, and at night the expedition homeward was crowned with 
stars along a road refreshed by mid-day thunder-showers and 
smelling of the rain in the dust, past meadows keenly scenting, 
gardens giving out their-innermost balm and odour. Late at night 
they drank tea in Jenny’s own garden. They separated a little after 
two in the morning, when the faded western light still lay warm on 
a bow of sky, and on the level of the east it quickened. Jenny felt 
sure she should long for that yesterday when she was among foreign 
scenes, even among high Alps—those mysterious eminences which 
seemed in her imagination to know of heaven and have the dawn of 
a new life for her beyond their peaks. 

Her last words when stepping into the railway carriage were to 
Beauchamp: “ Will you take care of him?” She flung her arms 
round Dr. Shrapnel’s neck, and gazed at him under troubled eye- 
lids which seemed to be passing in review every vision of possible 
harm that might come to him during her absence; and so she con- 
tinued gazing, and at no one but Dr. Shrapnel until the bend of the 
line cut him from her sight. Beauchamp was a very secondary 
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person on that occasion, and he was unused to being so in the 
society of women—unused to find himself entirely eclipsed by 
their interest in another. He speculated on it, wondering at her 
concentrated fervency; for he had not supposed her to possess 
much warmth. 

After she was fairly off on her journey, Dr. Shrapnel mentioned 
to Beauchamp a case of a Steynham poacher, whom he had thought 
it his duty to supply with means of defence. It was a common 
poaching case. 

Beauchamp was not surprised that Mr. Romfrey and Dr. Shrapnel 
should come to a collision; the marvel was that it had never 
occurred before, and Beauchamp said at once: “Oh, my uncle Mr. 
Romfrey would rather see them stand their ground than not.” He 
was disposed to think well of his uncle. The Jersey bull called 
him away to Holdesbury. 

Captain Baskelett heard of this poaching case at Steynham, 
where he had to appear in person when he was in want of cheques, 
and the Bevisham dinner furnished an excuse for demanding one. 
He would have preferred a positive sum annually. Mr. Romfrey, 
however, though he wrote his cheques out like the lord he was by 
nature, exacted the request for them; a system that kept the gallant 
gentleman on his good behaviour, probably at a lower cost than the 
regular stipend. In handing the cheque to Cecil Baskelett, Mr. 
Romfrey spoke of a poacher, of an old poaching family called the 
Dicketts, who wanted punishment and was to have it, but Mr. 
Romfrey’s local lawyer had informed him that the man Shrapnel 
was, as usual, supplying the means of defence. For his own 
part, Mr. Romfrey said, he had no objection to one rascal’s backing 
another, and Shrapnel might hit his hardest, only perhaps Nevil 
might somehow get mixed up in it, and Nevil was going on quietly 
now—he had in fact just done capitally in lassoing with a shot of 
the telegraph a splendid little Jersey bull that a Yankee was after : 
and on the whole it was best to try to keep him quiet, for he was 
mad about that man Shrapnel ; Shrapnel was his joss: and if legal 
knocks came of this business Nevil might be thinking of inter- 
fering : “Or he and I may be getting to exchange a lot of shindy 
letters” Mr. Romfrey said. ‘Tell him I take Shrapnel just like 
any other man, and don’t want to hear apologies, and I don’t mix 
him up init. Tell him if he likes to have an explanation from me, 
T’ll give it him when he comes here. You can run over to Hoides- 
bury the morning. after your dinner.” 

Captain Baskelett said he would go. He was pleased with his 
cheque at the time, but hearing subsequently that Nevil was coming 
to Steynham to meet Colonel Halkett and his daughter, he became 
displeased, considering it a very silly commission. The more he 
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thought of it the more ridiculous and unworthy it appeared. He 
asked himself and Lord Palmet also why he should have to go to 
Nevil at Holdesbury to tell him of circumstances that he would hear 
of two or three days later at Steynham. There was no sense in it. 
The only conclusion for him was that the scheming woman Culling 
had determined to bring down every man concerned in the Bevis- 
ham election, and particularly Mr. Romfrey, on his knees before 
Nevil. Holdesbury had been placed at his disposal, and the use of 
the house in London, which latter would have been extremely ser- 
viceable to Cecil as a place of dinners to the Parliament of Great 
Britain in lieu of the speech-making generally expected of members, 
and not so effectively performed. One would think the baron had 
grown afraid of old Nevil! He had spoken as if he were. 

Cecil railed unreservedly to Lord Palmet against that woman 
“Mistress Culling,” as it pleased him to term her, and who could be 
offended by his calling her so? His fine wit revelled in bestowing 
titles that were at once batteries directed upon persons he hated, 
and entrenchments for himself. 

At four o’clock on a sultry afternoon he sat at table with his Be- 
visham supporters, and pledged them correspondingly in English 
hotel champagne, sherry and claret. At seven he was rid of them, 
but parched and heated, as he deserved to be, he owned, for drinking 
the poison. It would be a good subject for Parliament if he could 
get it up, he reflected. 

“ And now,” said he to Palmet, “‘we might be crossing over to 
the Club if I hadn’t to go about that stupid business to Holdesbury 
to-morrow morning. We shall miss the race, or, at least, the start.” 

The idea struck him: “Ten to one old Nevil’s with Shrapnel,” 
and no idea could be more natural. 

“We'll call on Shrapnel,” said Palmet. ‘We shall see Jenny 
Denham. He gives her out as his niece. Whatever she is she’s a 
brimming little beauty. I assure you, Bask, you seldom see so 
pretty a girl.” 

Wine, which has directed men’s footsteps upon more marvellous 
adventures, took them to a chemist’s shop for a cooling effervescent 
draught, and thence through the town to the address, furnished to 
them by the chemist, of Dr. Shrapnel on the common. 

Bad wine, which is responsible for the fate of half the dismal 
bodies hanging from trees, weltering by rocks, grovelling and 
bleaching round the bedabbled mouth of the poet’s Cave of Despair, 
had rendered Captain Baskelett’s temper extremely irascible; so 
when he caught sight of Dr. Shrapnel walking in his garden, and 
perceived him of a giant’s height, his eyes fastened on the writer of 
the abominable letter with an exultation peculiar to men having a 
devil inside them that kicks to be out. The sun was low blazing 
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among the thicker branches of the pollard forest trees, and through 
sprays of hawthorn. Dr. Shrapnel stopped, facing the visible master 
of men, at the end of his walk before he turned his back to continue 
the exercise and some discourse he was holding aloud either to the 
heavens or bands of invisible men. 

«“ Ahem, Dr. Shrapnel!” He was accosted twice, the second time 
imperiously. 

He saw two gentlemen outside the garden-hedge. 

“T spoke, sir,” said Captain Baskelett. 

“T hear you now, sir,” said the doctor, walking in a parallel line 
with them. 

“T desired to know, sir, if you are Dr. Shrapnel ?” 

“Tem.” 

They arrived at the garden-gate. 

«You have a charming garden, Dr. Shrapnel,” said Lord Palmet, 
very affably and loudly, with a steady observation of the cottage 
windows. 

Dr. Shrapnel flung the gate open. 

Lord Palmet raised his hat and entered, crying loudly, “A very 
charming garden, upon my word !’’ 

Captain Baskelett followed him, bowing stiffly. 

“T am,” he said, “Captain Beauchamp’s cousin. I am Captain 
Baskelett, one of the members for the borough.” 

The doctor said, ‘‘ Ah.” 

“T wish to see Captain Beauchamp, sir. He is absent ?” 

“T shall have him here shortly, sir.” 

“Oh, you will have him!” Cecil paused. 

‘«* Admirable roses!” exclaimed Lord Palmet. 

“ You have him, I think,” said Cecil, “if what we hear is correct. 
I wish to know, sir, whether the case you are conducting against his 
uncle is one you have communicated to Captain Beauchamp. I 
repeat, I am here to inquire if he is privy to it. You may hold 
family ties in contempt—Now, sir! I request you abstain from 
provocations with me.” 

Dr. Shrapnel had raised his head, with something of the rush of a 
rocket, from the stooping posture to listen, and his frown of non- 
intelligence might be interpreted as the coming on of the fury 
Radicals are prone to, by a gentleman who believed in their constant 
disposition to explode. 

Cecil made play with a pacifying hand. ‘We shall arrive at no 
understanding unless you are good enough to be perfectly calm. I 
repeat, my cousin Captain Beauchamp is more or less at variance 
‘with his family, owing to these doctrines of yours, and your extra- 
ordinary Michael-Scott-the-wizard kind of spell you seem to have 
cast upon his common sense as a man of the world. You have him, 
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as you say. I do not dispute it. I have no doubt you have him 
fast. But here is a case demanding a certain respect for decency. 
Pray, if I may ask you, be still, be quiet, and hear me out if you 
can. I am accustomed to explain myself to the comprehension of 
most men who are at large, and I tell you candidly I am not to be 
deceived or diverted from my path by a show of ignorance.” 

“What is your immediate object, sir?” said Dr. Shrapnel, chagrined 
by the mystification within him, and a fear that his patience was 
going. 

“ Exactly,” Cecil nodded. He was acute enough to see that he 
had established the happy commencement of fretfulness in the 
victim, which is equivalent to a hook well struck in the mouth of 
your fish, and with an angler’s joy he prepared to play his man. 
“Exactly. I have stated it. And youask me. But I really must 
decline to run over the whole ground again for you. I am here to 
fulfil a duty to my family ; a highly disagreeable one to me. I may 
fail, like the lady who came here previous to the election, for the 
result of which I am assured I ought to thank your eminently 
disinterested services. I do. You recollect a lady calling on 
you?” 

Dr. Shrapnel consulted hismemory. ‘I think I have a recollection 
of some lady calling.” 

“Oh! you think you have a recollection of some lady calling.” 

“ Do you mean a lady connected with Captain Beauchamp ?” 

“ A lady connected with Captain Beauchamp! You are not aware 
of the situation of the lady ?” 

“Tf I remember, she was a kind of confidential housekeeper, some 
one said, to Captain Beauchamp’s uncle.” 

“A kind of confidential housekeeper! She is recognised in our 
family as a lady, sir. I can hardly expect better treatment at your 
hands than she met with, but I do positively request you to keep 
your temper whilst I am explaining my business to you. Now, sir! 
what now ? ” 

A trifling breeze will set the tall tree bending, and Dr. Shrapnel 
did indeed appear to display the agitation of a full-driving storm 
when he was but harassed and vexed. 

“Will you mention your business concisely, if you please,” he 
said. : 

“Precisely ; it is my endeavour. I supposed I had done so. To 
be frank, I would advise you to summon a member of your household, 
wife, daughter, housekeeper, any one you like, to whom you may 
appeal, and I too, whenever your recollections are at fault.’ 

“T am competent,” said the doctor. 

“ But in justice to you,” urged Cecil considerately. 

Dr. Shrapnel smoothed his chin hastily. ‘Have you done?” 
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“ Believe me, the instant I have an answer to my question, I have 
done.” 

“Name your question.” 

“Very well, sir. Now mark, I will be plain with you. There is 
no escape for you from this. You destroy my cousin’s professional 
prospects—I request you to listen !—you blast his career in the 
navy ; it was considered promising. He was a gallant officer and a 
smart seaman. Very well. You set him up as a politician, to be 
knocked down, to a dead certainty. You set him against his class ; 
you embroil him with his family .. .” 

“On all those points,” interposed Dr. Shrapnel, after dashing a 
hand to straighten his forelock ; but Cecil vehemently entreated him 
to control his temper. 

“Tsay you embroil him with his family, you cause him to be in 
everlasting altercation with his uncle, Mr. Romfrey, materially to 
his personal detriment; and the question of his family is one that 
every man of sense would apprehend on the spot ; for we, you should 
know, have, sir, an opinion of Captain Beauchamp’s talents and 
abilities forbidding us to think he could possibly be the total simple- 
ton you make him appear, unless to the seductions of your political 
instructions, other seductions were added. . . . . You apprehend me, 
I am sure.” 

“T don’t,” cried the doctor, descending from his height and 
swinging about forlornly. 

“Oh! yes, you do; you do indeed, you cannot avoid it; you 
quite apprehend me; it is admitted that you take my meaning: I 
insist on that. I have nothing to say but what is complimentary of 
the young lady, whoever she may turn out to be; bewitching, no 
doubt ; and to speak frankly, Dr. Shrapnel, I, and I am pretty 
certain every honest man would think with me, I take it to be ten 
times more creditable to my cousin Captain Beauchamp that he 
should be under a lady’s influence than under yours. Come, sir! I 
ask you. You must confess that a gallant officer and great admirer 
of the sex does not look such a donkey if he is led in silken strings 
by a beautiful creature. And mark—stop! mark this, Dr. Shrapnel: 
I say, to the lady we can all excuse a good deal, and at the same 
time you are to be congratulated on first-rate diplomacy in 
employing so charming an agent. I wish, I really wish you did it 
generally, I assure you: only mark this—I do beg you to contain 
yourself for a minute, if possible—I say, my cousin Captain Beau- 
champ is fair game to hunt, and there is no law to prevent the 
chase, only you must not expect us to be quiet spectators of your 
sport ; and we have, I say, undoubtedly a right to lay the case before 
the lady, and induce her to be a peace-agent in the family if we can. 
Very well.” 
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“This garden is redolent of a lady’s hand,” sighed Palmet, 
poetical in his dejection. 

“ Have you taken too much wine, gentlemen ?” said Dr. Shrapnel. 

Cecil put this impertinence aside with a graceful sweep of his 
fingers. ‘ You attempt to elude me, sir.” 

“NotI! You mention some lady.” 

“Exactly. A young lady.” 

“‘ What is the name of the lady ?” 

“Oh! You ask the name of the lady. And I too. What is 
it? I have heard two or three names.” 

“Then you have heard villanies.” 

“ Denham, Jenny Denham, Miss Jenny Denham,” said Palmet, 
' rejoiced at the opportunity of trumpeting her name so that she 
should not fail to hear it. 

“ T stake my reputation I have heard her called Shrapnel—Miss 
Shrapnel,”’ said Cecil. 

The doctor glanced hastily from one to the other of his visitors. 
“The young lady is my ward; I am her guardian,” he said. 

Cecil pursed his mouth. “I have heard her called your niece.” 

“‘ Niece—ward ; she is a lady by birth and education, in manners, 
accomplishments, and character; and she is under my protection,” 
cried Dr. Shrapnel. 

Cecil bowed. ‘So you are for gentle birth? I forgot: you are 
for morality too, and for praying; exactly; I recollect. But now 
let me tell you, entirely with the object of conciliation, my particular 
desire is to see the young lady, in your presence of course, and 
endeavour to persuade her, as I have very little doubt I shall do, 
assuming that you give me fair play, to exercise her influence on 
this occasion contrary to yours, and save my cousin Captain Beau- 
champ from a fresh misunderstanding with his uncle Mr. Romfrey. 
Now, sir; now, there!” 

“You will not see Miss Denham with my sanction ever,’’ said 
Dr. Shrapnel. 

“Qh! Then I perceive your policy. Mark, sir, my assumption 
was that the young lady would, on hearing my representations, 
exert herself to heal the breach between Captain Beauchamp and 
his family. You stand in the way. You treat me as you treated 
the lady who came here formerly to wrest your dupe from your 
clutches. If I mistake not, she saw the young lady you acknow- 
ledge to be your ward.” 

Dr. Shrapnel flashed back: “I acknowledge ? Mercy and 
justice ! is there no peace with the man? ‘You walk here to me, 
I can’t yet guess why, from a town where I have enemies, and 
every scandal flies touching me and mine; and you wax 


stopped short to master his anger. He subdued it so far as to 
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cloak it in an attempt to speak reasoningly, as angry men sometimes 
deceive themselves in doing, despite the good maxim for the wrath- 
ful—speak not at all. “See,” said he, “I was never married. 
My dear friend dies, and leaves me his child to protect and rear ; 
and though she bears her father’s name, she is most wrongly and 
foully made to share the blows levelled at her guardian. Ay, have 
at me, all of you, as much as you will! Hold off from her. Were 
it true, the cowardice would be not a whit the smaller. Why, 
casting a stone like that, were it the size of a pebble and the weight 
of a glance, is to toss the whole cowardly world on an innocent 
young girl. And why suspect evil? You talk of that lady who 
paid me a visit here once, and whom I treated becomingly, I swear. 
I never do otherwise. She was a handsome woman; and what was 
she? The housekeeper of Captain Beauchamp’s uncle. Hear me, 
if you please! To go with the world, I have as good a right to 
suppose the worst of an attractive lady in that situation as you 
regarding my ward: better warrant for scandalising, I think ;—to 
go with the world. But now——” 

Cecil checked him, ejaculating, “Thank you, Dr. Shrapnel; I 
thank you most cordially,’ with a shining smile. “Stay, sir! no 
more. I take my leave of you. Not another word. No ‘buts!’ 
I recognise that conciliation is out of the question: you are the 
natural protector of poachers, and you will not grant me an inter- 
view with the young lady you call your ward, that I may represent 
to her, as a person we presume to have a chance of moving you, how 
easily—I am determined you shall hear me, Dr. Shrapnel !—how 
easily the position of Captain Beauchamp may become precarious 
with his uncle Mr. Romfrey. And let me add—‘ but’ and ‘but’ 
me till Doomsday, sir !—if you were—I do hear you, sir, and you 
shall hear me—if you were a younger man, I say, I would hold you 
answerable to me for your scandalous and disgraceful insinuations.” 

Dr. Shrapnel was adroitly fenced and overshouted. He shrugged, 
stuttered, swayed, wagged a bulrush-head, flapped his elbows, puffed 
like a swimmer in the breakers, tried many times to expostulate, and 
finding the effort useless, for his adversary was copious and com- 
manding, relapsed, eyeing him as an object far removed. 

Cecil rounded one of his perplexingly empty sentences and turned 
on his heel. 

“War, then!” he said. 

“ As you like,” retorted the doctor. 

“Qh! Very good. Good evening.” Cecil slightly lifted his 
hat, with the short projection of the head of the stately peacock in 
its walk, and passed out of the garden. Lord Palmet, deeply dis- 
appointed and mystified, went after him, leaving Dr. Shrapnel to 
shorten his garden walk with enormous long strides. 
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“T’m afraid you didn’t manage the old boy,” Palmet complained. 
“They’re people who have tea in their gardens; we might have 
sat down with them and talked, the best friends in the world, and 
come again to-morrow: might have called her Jenny in a week. 
She didn’t show her pretty nose at any of the windows.” 

His companion pooh-poohed and said: “Foh! I’m afraid I 
permitted myself to lose my self-command for a moment.” 

Palmet sung out an amorous couplet to console himself. Captain 
Baskelett respected the poetic art for its magical power over woman’s 
virtue, but he disliked hearing verses, and they were ill-suited to 
Palmet. He abused his friend roundly, telling him it was con- 
temptible to be quoting verses. He was irritable still. 

He declared himself nevertheless much refreshed by his visit to 
Dr. Shrapnel. ‘“ We shall have to sleep to-night in this unhallowed 
town, but I needn’t be off to Holdesbury in the morning; I’ve done 
my business. I shall write to the baron to-night, and we can cross 
the water to-morrow in time for operations.” 

The letter to Mr. Romfrey was composed before midnight. It was 

a long one, and when he had finished it, Cecil remembered that the 
act of composition had been assisted by a cigar in his mouth, and 
Mr. Romfrey detested the smell of tobacco. There was nothing to 
be done but to write the letter over again, somewhat more briefly : 
it ran thus :— 
' “Thinking to kill two birds at a blow, I went yesterday with 
Palmet after the dinner at this place to Shrapnel’s house, where, as I 
heard, I stood a chance of catching friend Nevil. The young person 
living under the man’s protection was absent, and so was the ‘ poor 
dear commander,’ perhaps attending on his bull. Shrapnel said he 
was expecting him. I write to you to confess I thought myself a 
cleverer fellow than Iam. I talked to Shrapnel and tried hard to 
reason with him. I hope I can keep my temper under ordinary 
circumstances. You will understand that it required remarkable 
restraint when I make you acquainted with the fact that a lady’s 
name was introduced, which, as your representative in relation to 
her, I was bound to defend from a gratuitous and scoundrelly 
aspersion. Shrapnel’s epistle to ‘brave Beauchamp’ is Church 
hymnification in comparison with his conversation. He is indubi- 
tably one of the greatest ruffians of his time. 

“T took the step with the best of intentions, and all I can plead is 
that I am not a diplomatist of sixty. His last word was that he is 
for war with us. As far as we men are concerned it is of small 
importance. I should think that the sort of society he would 
scandalize a lady in is not much to be feared. I have given him his 
warning. He tops me by about a head, and loses his temper every 
two minutes. I could have drawn him out deliciously if he had not 
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rather disturbed mine. By this time my equanimity is restored. 
The only thing I apprehend is your displeasure with me for having 
gone to the man. I have done no good, and it prevents me from 
running over to Holdesbury to see Nevil, for if ‘ shindy letters,’ as 
you call them, are bad, shindy meetings are worse. I should be 
telling him my opinion of Shrapnel, he would be firing out, I should 
retort, he would yell, I should snap my fingers, and he would go into 
convulsions. I am convinced that a cattle-breeder ought to keep 
himself particularly calm. So unless I have further orders from you 
I refrain from going. 

“The dinner was enthusiastic. I sat three hours among my 
Commons, they on me for that length of time—fatiguing, but a 
duty.” 

Cecil subscribed his name with the warmest affection toward his 
uncle. 

The brevity of the second letter had not brought him nearer to the 
truth in rescinding the picturesque accessories of his altercation with 
Dr. Shrapnel, but it veraciously expressed the sentiments he felt, and 
that was the palpable truth for him. 

He posted the letter next morning. 


Cuapter XXXI. 
SHOWING A CHIVALROUS GENTLEMAN SET IN MOTION. 


Axovt noon the day following, on board the steam-yacht of the 
Countess of Menai, Cecil was very much astonished to see Mr. 
Romfrey descending into a boat hard by from Grancey Lespel’s hired 
cutter. Steam was up, and the countess was off for a cruise in the 
Channel, as it was not a race-day, but seeing Mr. Romfrey’s hand 
raised, she spoke to Cecil, and immediately gave orders to wait for 
the boat. This lady was a fervent admirer of the knightly gentle- 
man, and had reason to like him, for he had once been her champion. 
Mr. Romfrey mounted the steps, received her greeting, and beckoned 
to Cecil. He carried a gold-headed horsewhip under his arm. 
Lady Menai would gladly have persuaded him to be one of her 
company for the day’s voyage, but he said he had business in 
Bevisham, and moving aside with Cecil, put the question to him 
abruptly: ‘What were the words used by Shrapnel ? ” 

“The identical words?” Captain Baskelett asked. He could 
have tripped out the words with the fluency of ancient historians 
relating what great kings, ambassadors, or generals may well have 
uttered on state occasions, but if you want the identical words, who 
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is to remember them the day after they have been delivered? He 
said: ‘ Well, as for the identical words, I really, and I was 
tolerably excited, sir, and upon my honour, the identical words are 
rather difficult to. . .” He glanced at the horsewhip, and pricked 
by the sight of it to proceed, thought it good to soften the matter if 
possible. “I don’t quite recollect... I wrote off to you rather 
hastily. I think he said—but Palmet was there.” 

“Shrapnel spoke the words before Lord Palmet?” said Mr. 
Romfrey austerely. 

Captain Baskelett summoned Palmet to come near, and inquired of 
him what he had heard Shrapnel say, suggesting: ‘‘ He spoke of a 
handsome woman for a housekeeper, and all the world knew her 
character ?”’ 

Mr. Romfrey cleared his throat. 

“ Or knew she had no character,” Cecil pursued in a fit of gratified 
spleen, in scorn of the woman. “Don’t you recollect his accent in 
pronouncing housekeeper ?” 

The menacing thunder sounded from Mr. Romfrey. He was 
patient in appearance, and waited for Cecil’s witness to corroborate 
the evidence. 

It happened (and here we are in.one of the circles of small things 
producing great consequences, which have inspired diminutive 
philosophers with ironical visions of history and the littleness of 
man), it happened that Lord Palmet, the humanest of young aristo- 
¢rats, well-disposed toward the entire world, especially to women, 
also to men in any way related to pretty women, had just lit a cigar, 
and it was a cigar that he had been recommended to try the flavour 
of; and though he, having his wits about him, was fully aware that 
shipboard is no good place for a trial of the delicacy of tobacco in the 
leaf, he had begun puffing and sniffing in a critical spirit, and scarcely 
knew for the moment what to decide as to this particularcigar. He 
remembered, however, Mr. Romfrey’s objection to tobacco. Ima- 
gining that he saw the expression of a profound distaste in that 
gentleman’s more than usually serious face, he hesitated between 
casting the cigar into the water and retaining it. He decided upon 
the latter course, and held the cigar behind his back, bowing to 
Mr. Romfrey at about a couple of yards distance, and saying to Cecil, 
“‘ Housekeeper ; yes, I remember hearing housekeeper. I think so. 
Housekeeper ? yes, oh yes.” 

“« And handsome housekeepers were doubtful characters,” Captain 
Baskelett prompted him. 

Palmet laughed out a single “ Ha!” that seemed to excuse him 
for lounging away to the forepart of the vessel, where he tugged at 
his fine specimen of a cigar to rekindle it, and discharged it with a 
wry grimace, so delicate is the flavour of that weed, and so adversely 
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ever is it affected by a breeze and a moist atmosphere. He could 
then return undivided in his mind to Mr. Romfrey and Cecil, but 
the subject was not resumed in his presence. 

The Countess of Menai steamed into Bevisham to land Mr. 
Romfrey there. ‘I can be out in the Channel any day; it is not 
every day that I see you,” she said, in support of her proposal to take 
him over. 

They sat together conversing, apart from the rest of the company, 
until they sighted Bevisham, when Mr. Romfrey stood up, and a 
little crowd of men came round him to enjoy his famous racy talk. 
Captain Baskelett offered toland with him. He declined companion- 
ship. Dropping her hand in his the countess asked him what he had 
to do in that town, and he replied, ‘‘I have to demand an apology.” 

Answering the direct look of his eyes, she said, “ Oh, I shall not 
speak of it.” 


In his younger days, if the rumour was correct, he had done the 
same on her account. 

He stepped into the boat, and presently they saw him mount the 
pier-steps, with the riding-whip under his arm, his head more than 
commonly bent, a noticeable point in a man of his tall erect figure. 
The ladies and some of the gentlemen thought he was looking 
particularly grave, even sorrowful. 

Lady Menai inquired of Captain Baskelett whether he knew the 
nature of his uncle’s business in Bevisham, the town he despised. 

What could Cecil say but no? His uncle had not imparted it to 
him. 

She was flattered in being the sole confidante, and said no more. 

The sprightly ingenuity of Captain Baskelett’s mind would have 
informed him of the nature of his uncle’s expedition we may be sure, 
had he put it to the trial; for Mr. Romfrey was as plain to read as 
a rudimentary sum in arithmetic, and like the tracings of a pedigree- 
map his preliminary steps to deeds were seen pointing on their issue 
in lines of straight descent. But Cecil could protest that he was not 
bound to know, and considering that he was neither bound to know 
nor to speculate, he determined to stand on his right. So effectually 
did he accomplish the task, that he was frequently surprised during 
the evening and the night by the effervescence of a secret exultation 
rising imp-like within him, that was, he assured himself, perfectly 
unaccountable. 


GrorGE MEREDITH. 





